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PREPAC E 


THe Persian Gulf Pilot contains Sailing Directions for the 
Persian Gulf including the Gulf of "Omman, and the Arabian 
Coast as far as Ras al Hed. 

These Gulfs were surveyed by officers of the Indian Navy in 
1821-8; but as thtre were errors in the longitudes of various 
places, Commander Constable and Lieutenant Stiffe, of H.M. late 


Indian Navy, were employed in the E.L.C. brig Euphrates, 1857-8, 
and in the schooner Marie, 1858-60, in revising the chart, and 
it is from their experience and remark books that this work has 
been written. 
Gr ideaalin 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, London, 
April 1564, 


List or Worbs OF PREQUENT OCCURRENCE IN THE CHARTS AND SAILING 
DIReEcTIONs. 


Arabic. Linglish. 


*Aeich .... 
Abii or BU 


A hard bank. 
Father of, 2.e., produe- 
ing or abounding in, 
also large. 

landing place, a 
sheltered anchorage, 
whether from all 
winds or from one 
quarter only, 
Territory or country. 
A narrow strait or gut, 


Bandar ... A: 


ii ee 
BOD aes ou 


literally a door or 


gate. 

A bay. 

A reef of rocks. 

A deep water bay or 
inlet. 


Dithet ... 
Fusht 
Ghubbet .. 


Gassir.... 
below water. 

A spit of sand, or low 
sandy point. 


Sand bank dry at low | 


water. 
A mountain, also a hill. 
An island, sometimes a 
peninsula. 


Jebel 
Jeziret.... 


A rock either above or 


Arabic. English. 

... A creek or narrow in- 
let of the sea, a 
strait; also a deep 
channel between 
shoals. 

Kuh (Per- A mountain, or hill. 

sian) 


Maragah..., A 


Khor .. 


shoal with soft 


bottom. 
A. shoal. 
A cape, also a project- 
ing point of a reef. 
Rug, Rigget Hard bank, shoal but 
no overfalls ; not 
dangerous. 

Sifet...... Sandy beach. 

Shat Fresh water river. 

Umm..... Mother of, similarly 
used to Abt ; this is 
often joined to the 
following word by 
omitting the u, and 
simply prefixing m, 
as Umm Gheyr con- 
tracted to Magheyr. 


Najwet..... 


RS oe trees 


The words al, ar, as, az, an, ad, at, which precede many of the names, 
are different forms of the Arabic definite article. 


The letters GJ and Y, also Gand K are often permutable in the 
names used in this memoir, according to the dialect of the speaker. 
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COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The current coin in Persia is the kerén, a silver coin, of which (accord- 
ing to the Indian government assay) 209 are worth 100 Indian rupees 
(say 107. sterling), or one ker4n is about 113d. The toman (gold) is 
worth 10 kerans. Of the subordinate copper coins (guz) 50 are equal to 


one keran. 


There is no national Arabian coinage, the current money is the Spanish 
or German dollar, worth about 4s. 6d. The Government rate of exchange 


Vi 


is 100 dollars to 217 India rupees (210. 14s. Od. sterling) but varies from 


212 to 225. The copper coins used are the “pice” of the Government of 


India, which pass at Maskat at a nominal value, which fluctuates accord- 
ing to the supply, &c. 

The India rupee will, however, pass current everywhere (perhaps at a 
small loss). Ships should be provided with it, or be able to draw bills on 
Bombay, which are generally at a premium in Abt-shehr. 

English gold is not known. 

The standard of weight is called a maund, and varies considerably ; at 
Maskat a maund of 254 Ibs. is used, at Abti-shehr the common maund is 
74 Ibs., and a Hashim maund 116 Ibs. Every town has a different maund. 

The liquid measure is the English gallon, which is understood at 
Abi-shehr, Basidth, and where they are accustomed to English vessels, 

Water is charged so much per cask, the price varies from 1 keran per 
water cask of 50 gallons (hogshead) to 24, according to the distance it has 
to be brought. 

The Arabs have very vague ideas about distance ; there appears to be 
no Arab measure of distance corresponding to a mile or league, the only 
approach to it is what they call a zamm, which varies according to the 
ideas of the person using it. It may be from 7 to 1O miles. The Arabs 
give a definition to the effect that it is the distance at which a ship may 
be seen, Distances by land are estimated by them as so many days 
journey, but you must ascertain whether your informant means for a 
horseman or laden camel. 

The Persian standard of measure is the farsang (Arabic, farsakh), it 


is about a nautical league, or 6,000 yards. 
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IN THIS WORK THE BHARINGS ARE ALL MAGNETIC 
EXCEPT WHERE MAREED AS TRUE. 


THE DISTANCES ARE EXPRESSED IN SEA MILES OF 
60 TO A DEGREE OF LATITUDE. 


& CABLE'S LENGTH IS ASSUMED TO BE EQUAL TO 
100 FATHOMS. 


THE 


PERSIAN GULF PILOT. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. WINDS AND WEATHER. 


Tne Gulf of Persia, called by the natives Khalij al Fars, is the large 
inland sea bounded on the N.E. by Persia, and on the south by Arabia ; 
the gulf of (Omman is the name usually given to the funnel shaped 
entrance included between the province of ?Omman, and the opposite 
coast of Mekr&n. 

The names Arabia and Persia are not those by which these countries 
are known to the inhabitants. Arabia is called by the Arabs Jeziret al 
"Arab, and to the Persians and natives of Hindastén it is known as 
Arabistén, (country of the Arabs). Persia is probably a corruption of 
Fars (a province of that country) handed down to Europeans from 
the times of the Greeks, who called it Persis, and the name has since 
been applied to the whole country. The Persians call their country Iran, 
the Arabs, Burr al ’Ajam (the inhabitants being called by them *Ajam). 
The length of the Persian Gulf in a straight line, from the coast of 
’Omman to the Basra river, is about 450 miles. Within the gulf its 
breadth varies from 100 miles between Ras Rekken and Ras Mutaf, to 
180 miles between the coast of Laristén and the extreme southern bight 
called Subaékheh. At its entrance it is much contracted by the projecting 
promontory called Ruweis al Jebal, and at the narrowest part it is only 29 
miles in width (between Ras Musendom and the nearest point of the 
coast opposite). -Within a line drawn due east from Ras Musendom, it 
comprises an area of nearly 70,000 square miles. 

The gulf of ?Omman increases in breadth from 29 miles at the point 
above mentioned, to its eastern end (a line from Maskat to the point of 
the Mekrdn coast north of it may be considered the eastern limit), where 
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it ig about 110 miles broad. From Maskat to Musendom it is about 200 
miles in length. Within these limits its area is about 14,000 square 
miles. 

The two sides of the gulf differ widely in character, the Persian coast 
being mountainous, generally safe to approach, and having the deep water 
close to it; while the Arabian coast, excepting the mountains of the 
Ruweis al Jebal, is exceedingly low, and fronted by reefs and shoals to a 
great distance from the shore, for nearly its whole length, forming the 
celebrated pearl banks. Ships, therefore, in passing up and down the 
gulf, always keep on the Persian coast, seldom standing over farther than 
the edge of the shoal water of the pearl banks. 

The gulf of 7Omman is singularly free from danger, and has deep 
water almost close to both coasts, which also have high mountains within 
no great distance of the shore. 


The NORTHERN CoAsT, 1s the Persian side may be termed, presents 
in its whole extent, from the delta of the Euphrates to the Mekran coast, 
a series of rugged, precipitous mountain ranges, one behind the other ; 
running generally nearly parallel to the coast, and to each other. 

“The mountain ranges increase in height as they recede from the sea, 
and no kind of vegetation can be seen on their bare, and deeply furrowed 
sides. Being visible at great distances, they form excellent landmarks. 
They are separated by wide valleys, and there is a belt of low land of 
varying width between them and the sea, called by the Persians the 
Germisir, or hot district. 

Situated at the southern foot of these mountains, watered by no river, 
and its summer heat tempered by no rain; this district well merits the 
appellation, being, with the exception of the opposite coast, the hottest 
place in the world, in summer. 

The small seaport towns are almost exclusively inhabited by Arabs, 
who originally came from the opposite coast, and formed settlements there, 
owing to intestine commotions in their own country, or toa spirit of 
enterprize. 

At the larger places, an admixture of Persians is found, and the rural 
population is exclusively Persian ; but the Persian is not a maritime 
nation, all the boats sailing from Persian ports being manned by Arabs. 

The coast is generally uninviting and barren, except near the villages, 
where date groves are generally found, with a small amount of cultivation. 

There are no rivers, as we understand the word ; and water is generally 
only found in wells or reservoirs of rain water. There are no good 
harbours for large ships, though there are plenty of roadsteads or anchor- 
ages sheltered against one or other of the prevailing winds; though not 


against all. 
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The SOUTHERN coast, from the river (Shat al Arab) to the Ruweis 
al Jebal, is generally of white sand, a perfect desert, having extensive 
tracts quite uninhabited. 

Near the towns, however, there are generally date groves, more or 
less extensive. Water is generally scarce and bad, and obtained in 
shallow wells near the sea. 

The south coast of the gulf of ?Omman, from the Ruweis al Jebél 
nearly to Maskat, is fertile and well grown with date trees. It extends 
in a wide plain to the foot of the mountains, and is called the Bdtneh or 
Level coast. 

The population is exclusively Arab ; in the towns, they are civil to 
Europeans, and may be trusted ; but it is not safo to land unarmed away 
from the towns on the mainland, on account of the Bediin, who are 


occasionally met with ; and who attack, for the sake of plunder, even their 


own more civilized countrymen (the Arabs of the towns). 

The navigation of this coast, between the river and ’Omman, is seldom 
attempted at night ; vessels should anchor at dark, if possible. 

On both coasts the inhabitants are very poor, and the few supplies 
obtainable, are so only in small quantities. In particular, fuel (wood) is 
scarce ; water only obtainable in your own watercasks. The stranger 
should bear in mind that an Arab is accustomed to drinking very bad 
water, and his ideas of what is good water might lead to disappointment. 

The water is generally better after the winter rains, and more scarce 
or brackish in autumn. 

The basin of the Persian Gulf is probably silting up gradually at the 
northern end, owing to the great amount of alluvium poured into it by 
the rivers there. 

It does not, however, appear, from comparison with the last survey, 
that it is the case to anything like the extent estimated by some modern 
writers. We have hardly sufficient data to enable us to estimate the 
rate of growth of the delta with any degree of certainty. 

The water of the upper part of the Persian Gulf is much salter than 
that of the ocean. 


sounpinGs.—As on the S.E. coast of Arabia; in the Adriatic, and 
other inland seas, the soundings in the gulf are deep, where the land near 
the sea is high, and where it is low, the depths are less. 

In the gulf of ’Omman, the deep water on both sides is very close to 
the coast. Off Maskat the bed of the sea sinks rapidly to a depth of 1,000 
to 2,000 fathoms ; and the 100 fathom line is, on an average, in this gulf 
only 10 to 15. miles from the shore. The depth decreases towards the 
narrow entrance of the Persian Gulf, where the deepest water, which is 
close to Ras Musendom, is only 100 fathoms, Within the gulf the 
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greatest depths are 40 to 50 fathoms, decreasing to 30 and 20 towards 
the head ; while on the pearl banks, which are about 4 of the area of the 
Gulf, the depths are all under 20 fathoms. The 20-fathom line runs 
across the head of the gulf, about 50 miles distant from the entrances 
to the rivers. 

The bottom, on the Persian coast, and in the deep part of the gulf, is 
mud ; on the Pearl banks, hard sand, coral, and rock ; and on the Arab 
coast, frequently white clay, especially north of Bahrein. 


tstawps.—The Persian Gulf is studded with islands of various sizes ; 
the largest are: Jeziret at Tawilah, 60 by 19, and Bahrein 2iliynd 
miles ; while the smallest are mere sandy islets only 100 yards across. 
They are commonly of volcanic origin, in part at least. There are ancho- 
rages at most of the islands, sheltered in one direction; but owing to the 
liability, in winter, of the wind shifting suddenly to the opposite quarter, 
vessels should not anchor too close; and be ready to move from what may 
become a dangerous lee-shore, at the first symptom of a change. 


winps.—The navigation of the gulf in a sailing ship requires great 
attention. ‘The winds, as in most inland seas, are very uncertain and 
blow occasionally with great force down the gulf ; and in winter, also in 
the opposite direction. They set in without much warning. 

The prevailing wind in the gulf is undoubtedly the north-wester, called 
by the natives Shem4l. This wind blows down the gulf, changing its 
direction with the trend of the coust. 

Thus, on the Arab coast from Koweit to Bahrein, its average direction 
is N. by W. to N.N.W.; on the Gutr coast N. to N.N.W.; and on the 
W. coast of "Omman W.N.W. 

On the Persian coast it blows N.W. by N. down as far as the angle at 
Jebel Dreng, veering to N.W. and W.N.W. between that and Sheikh 
Sho’aib. Off Kais the direction is about W. by N., and from Bostanch 
eastward it blows from W. to S.W. by W. at the entrance of the gulf. 

In the gulf of ’Omman its general direction is N.W. The shemal 
blows about nine months in the year in the northern half of the Persian 
Gulf. Tt blows almost incessantly during June, and part of July (called 
the great shemal*), seldom exceeding a moderate gale in force, and at 
times quite light. Its general duration is 3 days, but it may last 7 days. 
The worst shemAls often only last one day. 

During a shemAl, if after rain, the air may be clear and sky cloudless, 
but generally the air is so loaded with dust from the Mesopotamian deserts 


* ‘The Arabs say there are 40 days of this wind, as also 40 days extreme heat, and 40 
days extreme cold. Forty has always been a favourite indefinite number with the 
Easterns. The Persians call the ruins of Persepolis “ Chehl-Menar,” the forty pillars. 
The Centipede they call ‘ Chehl-paj,” the forty-footed. 
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that a dense mist is the result. This makes the navigation very dangerous, 
as the land cannot be seen ; the white surf on the beach is often first seen, 
while the land is still hidden. In the Shat al’Ardb this is sometimes so 
much the case that neither bank of the river can be seen. Out of sight 
of land, a vessel’s decks and rigging get covered with fine dust. 

The air during the shemfl is generally very dry and sky cloudless, but 
in the winter, they are sometimes attended at the commencement, by rain 
squalls, (often with thunder and lightning), which generally clear off 
during the breeze. 

It veers during the 24 hours a few points, blowing more off the Persian 
coast, or from the northward, at night ; and off the sea, or more from the 
westward, in the day, which a vessel should take advantage of when 
working against one. It sets in at any hour of the day or night, and 
generally suddenly. 

The barometer cannot be said, as a rule, to give any warning of the 
approach of a shem4l; if it was low before, it will begin to rise as soon 
as the shemdl sets in, but generally not before, and continue high during 
the whole duration of the gale. It sometimes falls before a bad winter 
shemal, but rises again after the first burst of the gale. The barometer 
in the surveying ship, was not at all affected by one of the heaviest sheméls; 
either before, during, or after it. This breeze is sometimes preceded by 
the drying up of the dew by night, or the dampness of the air ceasing, 
which is a pretty sure sign. 

A heavy swell from the N.W., especially in the southern part of the 
gulf, is often the precursor of a shemél, although such a swell sometimes 
occurs without any wind following it. 

Some of the heaviest winter shemdls set in in fine weather, with no 
warning except a heavy bank in the N.W. quarter, an hour or two 
previously, which rolls down and gradually obscures all objects ; and yet 
this occurs sometimes without any wind following. A ship should, how- 
ever, by no means neglect such a warning. 

Ships should be prepared, in winter during a S.E. gale, for a sudden 
shift to the N.W., especially at night, as the sheméal often blows then very 
strong.* 

The worst of the shemél is always at the beginning. It does not 
always extend over the whole gulf, and often lulls for a short time 


* On 17th March 1820, E.L.C. brig of war Ariel, from the river, bound to Ba-shehr, 
beating against a south-easter, under double-reefed topsails. At 1h. a.m. 18th, sail was 
further reduced as a squall was expected from the N.W. This was scarcely accomplished 
when the squall burst upon them, and taking her right aft she ran through the opposing 
head sea, buried herself in it, and sunk about 20 miles W. by N. of Khareg island. 

There were about 90 souls on board; of these onl y the surgeon, boatswain, and three 
of the crew were saved, on a canoe which floated off the booms. 
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about day light. In the summer shemils the wind rarely exceeds the 
force of a moderate gale (7), but in the winter they are often fresh gales (8), 
or at times hard gales (9). It is generally advisable to seek shelter, 
if possible, during the strength of a shemél, as little or no way will 
be made against it; the Persian coast and islands offer many suitable 
places of shelter. 

During the winter months, south-easters, called by the natives Shurgi 
or Koss, alternate with the north-westers ; and, like the shemils, follow 
to a certain extent the direction of the coast; they only blow strong 
from December to April. 

The koss is generally accompanied by thick, gloomy, weather, with 
hard squalls, and often much rain, sometimes thunder and lightning. The 
atmosphere is moist, and the barometer generally low. With a falling 
barometer and cloudy threatening weather, a koss may be expected in 
the above months, but timely warning is not always to be expected, 
although the barometer always falls during the gale, if not before. It 
seldom blows more than three days, its strength is generally a moderate 
gale (7), but at times it blows a fresh gale (8) ; the strongest often only last 
one day. When the wind begins to veer to the southward the koss is over, 
and is often succeeded by a shemal, almost immediately; or it may blow 
hard for a short time at S. or S.W. and so die away, no shemél occurring 
for several days. 

The wind sometimes, however, after blowing hard at S.W., chops round 
suddenly to N.W., when a strong shemél will follow. The notion that o 
koss is always followed by « shemal is not correct. 

Tf a vessel has anchored for the koss in an anchorage open to the 
shemdl, she should weigh immediately the koss is found to be over, as she 
may otherwise have to ride out a N.W. gale on a lee shore. Hasterly 
winds are of most frequent occurrence in the southern part of the gulf. 

In the winter, particularly in the southern part of the gulf, strong 
breezes are experienced from N.E., called Nashi; they are attended by 
dark cloudy weather, and generally rain. The natives make a distinction 
between these breezes and the koss. The barometer is not affected by 
this breeze, being generally high ; and if so, it will fall a little when the 
nashi is over. ‘There is sometimes a dense haze before a nashi, caused 
by the dust blown off the land. This breeze often blows 8 or 5 days, but 
frequently only one day; after the first day the air becomes clearer, pos- 
sibly owing to rain on the land. The nashi blows in gusts with frequent 
lulls, and if a three day gale, is strongest on the third day. The nashi 
blows very strong in the gulf of "Omman, and is much dreaded by native 
craft, as the Batneh coast is a lee-shore, and there is no shelter. 

The south-wester, called by the natives Saheili, is much feared by them, 
ag it blows into nearly all the sheltered anchorages on the Persian coast. It 
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lasts, generally, only a few hours; and often follows the koss, but sometimes 
occurs after fine weather ; it is accompanied by rain, and is preceded by 
masses of clouds rising from the south, with lightning, It is not of 
frequent occurrence, and only happens in the winter months. | It 
blows all over the gulf, and also in the gulf of ’Omman, especially off 
Ras al Kah. 

Squalls.—At the change of the seasons in autumn, very severe squalls 
may be expected, called by the Arabs Leheymah ; it does not appear that 
the direction of these squalls is fixed. 

The period assigned to them by the Arabs is from the 15th of October 
to the Sth November, during which time no native vessels put to sea,* 
until either the squall is over, or until the 5th November is past, if no bad 
weather happens before that date. If they do not occur before the 5th of 
November, the Arabs consider that none will happen after that date, until 
the ordinary bad weather of the winter sets in.f An unusual degree of 
electrical action is observable during this period ; St. Elmo’s Fire has been 
observed on board ship at this season. The air is often wonderfully 
clear about the time of these squalls. 

In Basiddh roads very violent squalls have been experienced from the 
north in May ;{ and from the §.E. in July ; § but these are not of frequent 
occurrence. Very heavy squalls from the northward have been experienced 
in May in the north end of the gulf. In the winter, especially, tremen- 
dous gusts blow out of the great valley in the mountains below Maskat; 
known as the Devil’s gap. 

Alternating Winds.—A_ succession of squalls from opposite quarters, 
each lasting only a few minutes, and alternating thus several times, is 
occasionally experienced. 

Land and Sea Breezes.—These are very uncertain. In fine weather 
very decided land winds are experienced, but only near the coast. 

Sea breezes are very regular at Ba-shehr in the summer, setting in 


* October 28th, 1846, E.I.C. surveying brig Palinurus found 35 baghalahs at anchor 
in Khor Jerameh (Ras al Hed), which had put in there to wait till this dreaded period 
Was past. 

t November 11th, 1843, E.I.C. sloop of war Coote at anchor on the north side of the 
island Sir Abii Neir. S.E. gale blowing for one day and night. Dark cloudy weather 
with lightning. Then a violent squall from S.S.W., which, striking the ship on the 
starboard beam, heeled her over about three streaks (the top gallant yards and masts 
were down). This was followed by light variable winds from westward, 

t May 27th 1851. Heavy squalls from the northward, with vivid lightning. At 
9 pm. E.L.C. schooner Tigris drove with two anchors ahead until she struck off the 
hospital. The beacon, the flag-staff, and many date trees blown down. 

§ July 29th, 1857. Threatening appearance in the evening. At 11 p.m., heavy 
squalls from $.E. with lightning. Rain so heavy that it filled the reservoirs in three 
hours. Midnight, blowing fresh from N.W. 
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at 9 am., (when there is not a shemél), but land winds are very slight 
and of short duration there. 

At BasidGh.—The land winds are strong and last till 10 a.m.; sea 
breezes are also regular, but do not set in so early as at Ba-shehr. 

On the Arabian coast the land winds are often strong in the morning, 
and come off occasionally in hot gusts. At Koweit, the sea breezes are 
regular, in fine weather. 

@uir of ’omman.—The S.W. monsoon is not felt inside Ras al Hed ; 
as soon as that cape bears South the wind is quite lost, (the same occurs 
at Cape Guardafui). During the N.E. monsoon, nashis and shemals 
prevail: but in the summer, or during the §.W. monsoon, no shemals 
occur. Calms and light winds prevail, or light south-easterly winds, 
rendering the passage out of the gulf in a sailing ship very tedious. 

General Observation.—Especially in the winter, the winds are often very 
local, a shem4l blowing at one end of the gulf, while at the other end, or 
even in the centre part, it is blowing in the opposite direction or is calm. 

At Bi-shebr the wind is often blowing the opposite way to what it 
is in the Shat-al-’Arab. 


WEATHER.—The climate of the Persian Gulf is one of the most 
trying imaginable ; though, perhaps, on the whole, not unhealthy for 
Europeans. The intense heat of the summer is aggravated by the 
humidity of the atmosphere, and the dust raised by every wind ; nor are 
there rains or clouds at this season, as in India, to temper the excessive 
heat. The Arab coast is hotter and less healthy than the Persian, and 
the southern end of the gulf hotter than the northern. 

In the winter the winds are cold and cutting, although the temperature 
is more suited to Europeans ; but it appears to be less healthy than the 
hot season. 

During June and the first half of July, the heat at the northern end 
of the gulf is moderated by the almost constant shemAl (the air during 
these months is generally loaded with dust), but from that time to the end 
of August, it is most intense, and with a southerly wind, almost insup- 
portable, from the increase of moistureintheair. In the month of August, 
the thermometer has been known to rise on shore to 150° Fahrenheit in 
the sun. In the shade on board ship, its range is small, from 90° to 93° 
at 4 a.m. to 96° or 98° in the afternoon at Ba-shehr. At Ba sidah it is a 
little higher. In the Shat al ’Arab, the thermometer is stated by Loftus 
to have risen to 124° in the shade. The intense heat of the nights renders 
the weather more distressing. September is but little cooler than August ; 
the nights however are less oppressive, particularly towards the end. 
The heat of these months is necessary for the maturing of the date crop, 
October, though still hot, is by comparison quite endurable; towards the end 
the squalls which generally occur, reduce the temperature considerably. 
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November is generally a beautiful month; fine weather, with often 
wonderfully clear atmosphere ; temperature pleasant. 

December is often a fine, cool month, similar to the last, unless the bad 
weather sets in, which it seldom does before the middle of this month. 
It more frequently comes on at the end of this, or the beginning of the 
next month, and occasionally does not set in till near the end of 
January. 

January and February are cold and boisterous months. Gales of wind 
prevail, with rain, and what is termed by seamen “bad weather.” The 
minimum of temperature occurs in the first half of February. March is 
an agreeable month as to temperature, and the weather generally fine and 
clear, the winds variable. The natives consider the bad weather over in 
the beginning of this month for the south end of the gulf. In the northern 
part of the gulf, a gale often occurs about the equinox, but intervals of 
variable winds and fine weather are frequent (though some bad weather 
still occurs). 

April is a pleasant month, though getting hot towards the end. The 
weather is generally fine, with moderate shemfls now and then. In the 
northern part of the gulf a very heavy shemal has occurred in this month, 
also heavy squalls, or a gale from the eastward. Variable winds, how- 
ever, prevail, with sometimes rain. 

There is seldom any bad weather after the middle of this month. 

May.—The weather getting hot in this month. It is generally fine, 
moderate shemals frequent; bad squalls have been experienced, but are 
exceptional. 


TABLE showing average range of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer in each month, 
on board ship, from observations extending over 4 years. On shore 
the range would be more considerable. As the observations were 
spread over the whole sea, the temperature in the northern half 
would be some degrees lower, and in the southern, higher, than 
this average. 


Average Average Average Average 
Month. Maximum | Minimum Month. Maximum {| Minimum 
4 P.M. 4 AM. 4PM. 4 AM. 
° ° ° o 
January - - 69 65 July - - 914 89 
February - . 67 63 August - - 94 89 
March - - thes 69} September - 90 83h 
April - - sot 75 October - - ie 81 
May - - 85 81 November - 803 76 
June - - 89} 85 December - 74 70 


Lowest temperature observed 45° in February. 
Highest do. do. 100° in August. 
By an extract from the log of E.1.C.S. Psyche, on February 21, 1825, near Koweit, 
the thermometer during a shemal fell to 35°. 
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caims are frequent in the Persian Gulf and gulf of (Omman, sometimes 
lasting for days. The saying of our seamen, that “there is always either 
too much wind or none at all in the gulf,” is very true ; moderate steady 
breezes are almost unknown. 

Water spouts, or sand spouts on shore, have been frequently observed. 


The RAIN FALL is small and variable; it may average 6 inches, or 
from that to 8, in the year. This is at BG-shehr, where alone it has been 
approximately registered. - On the Arab coast it is probably less. With 
rare exceptions* it falls only in the winter months. On the coast of the 
southern bay of the gulf the rain is said to fall very rarely. 


pEw.—The dews are very heavy, particularly in the summer months, 
when the sails appear in the morning as if a heavy shower had fallen. 

FoGs.—Dense fogs, wetting everything like rain, occur at times near 
the coast, and always in the morning. They only last a few hours. 

BAROMETER.—The range of the barometer is not great, compared 
with more northern latitudes, although greater than in the Indian ocean. 

In winter the utmost variation is 0°6 inches, the height ranging 
between 29°70 and 30:30; average about 30°00, In summer there is a 
remarkable permanent depression of the mercury. It begins to fall about 
the beginning of May, and during June, July, and August stands with 
little variation at about 29°55, varying between 29°45 and 29°65 ; by 
the end of September it again stands at its average of about 30:00, 

The diurnal variation of the barometer is somewhat peculiar; there is 
only one maximum, at 10 a.m., and one minimum, at 4 p.m., from which 
time it rises gradually till 10 the next morning; the depression which 
should occur at 4 a.m. being hardly perceptible. The barometer is not a 
safe guide as a warning against bad weather in the gulf, the worst weather 
sometimes occurring without any change in the mercury column, or the 
change not occurring till the gale has set in. 


CURRENTS.—The greater part of the currents supposed to existin the 
gulf are probably tides ; a vessel crossing the gulf in 6 or 18 hours, would 
of course attribute the error in her position toa current. Currents, which 
are always very weak, are probably confined to the northern end of the 
gulf, where the tides are less strong than near the entrance, and during a 
north-wester or south-easter, are replaced by a slight current setting 
with the wind ; after the strength of the north-wester is over a slight 
counter current may be experienced. 

McCluer states, and others have repeated after him, that on the 4th 
day of a shemél, a current will be found setting 1 knot per hour against 


I 


* At Basidih a very heavy fall of rain took place in July 1857, 
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the wind, so that a vessel will be able to make good way to windward ; 
but this statement requires further corroboration, at any rate before assert- 
ing it as an invariable occurrence. 

On the Batneh coast, particularly near Maskat, where the tide stream 
is imperceptible, there is, during the summer months (when the S.W. 
monsoon prevails outside), a set towards the N.W. not exceeding 1 knot 
per hour. Ships coming out of the gulf should not then attempt to work 
down close to this coast. During the winter months, when north-westers 
prevail in the gulf, there is an almost continual set from } to 1 knot 
per hour or even more to the south-eastward, so that a ship would find 
it very difficult to beat up to Muskat, near the coast.* 


The TIDES have been hitherto scarcely at all attended to, and even 
now not very much is known about them. They are complicated, owing 
to the contracted and winding entrance of the gulf, and the many islands 
and shoals in it. The rise and fall at springs varies in different parts 
between 6 and 10 feet, while at neaps it is only from 1 to 4 fect. At 
neaps the rise above L.W. springs is from 3 to 7 feet. The day and 
night tides are very unequal ; in the winter the night, and in the summer 
the day tide, is the superior, while the second tide in either case is quite 
insignificant. The rise and fall is affected by the winds, as is the general 
level of the sea, to the extent of a foot or more; the shem4l lowering 
the general level of the gulf, and the south-easter raising it; so that in 
the first case, the tides will appear not to rise so high and to fall lower 
than usual, and the reverse in the second case.f 

The highest tides occur about the August springs, which may be 
attributed to the heaping up (during June, July, and August) of the 
water of the Arabian sea on its northern coast, due to the §.W. monsoon. 

The tide wave takes about one hour in its passage from Maskat to the 
entrance of the gulf, and thence about 13 hours more to the head of 
the gulf. The tide hour, or time of high water at full and change, 
at Maskat is about 9} hours; at Cape Musendom at 9h. 45 m.; at 
Basidah, 12 hours; at Kais 124 hours; at Capes Nabend and Rekken 
about five hours; at Baé-shehr 74 hours, and at the bar of the Shat al 
*Arab 12 hours. Its progress in the deep water of the sea of ’?Omman 
being much faster than in the shoaler water of the gulf. 


The tide stream appears at first sight very anomalous, especially at 


* These remarks on the currents are written with a full knowledge of the Wind and 
Current Charts published in 1856 by the E.I.C., from which they differ widely. 

t The E.LC. sloop of war Coote was aground in February 1829, for seven days on the 
Yarem shoal during north-west winds, and all attempts to get her off failed, till a 
southerly wind brought in a higher tide. 
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the southern end of the gulf, owing to the turning of the stream being 
by no means coincident with the time of high and low water. 

In the gulf of Omman, on the Batneh coast, and outside Ras Jashk 
the tide stream is almost imperceptible, though the rise and fall is 6 to 8 
feet. In proportion as the sea narrows towards its junction with the 
Persian Gulf, the stream begins to be felt, and is strong off Ras al Kth, 
and in the part extending in a north and south direction beyond that 
cape. It increases as the breadth of the sea diminishes, attaining its 
greatest velocity at the sharp turn at Ras Musendom, where it runs 
about 4 knots, and perhaps more at springs, with strong eddies and races 
near that cape, and between it and the islands Sell4meh, rendering a 
sailing vessel almost unmanageable. On the coast opposite, it is not 80 
strong, perhaps 2 or 3 knots off Gra. 

Here the peculiarity of the tide stream alluded to above is very marked , 
the stream running on three hours each way after the turn of the tide as 
shown by the gauge. This is always more or less the ease where the tide 
has to enter a basin through a narrow entrance. This is also probably 
the case to some extent at Ras al Kth although there it is not authenti- 
cated by observations. 

The stream of flood (the ebb everywhere appears to run in about the 
opposite direction to the flood) then sets over towards the Persian coast, 
and to the westward along both sides of Larek, Hormiéz, and Jeziret at 
Tawilah ata rate of 2to 8 knots an hour, also to the south-westward 
along the coast of ’?Omman, but weaker, being 1 to 2 knots per hour. 

At the islands called Tumb the stream runs 3 knots on the springs, 
nearly east and west, and here also runs three hours after high water. 

In its progress through the straits to the northward of Jeziret at 
Tawilah, the tide stream is so much retarded, that it does not arrive at 
Basiddh till one hour before high water, so that it has always been con- 
sidered to be the stream of ebb; it being supposed that the flood tide 
set in at both ends of the straits, meeting somewhere at Laft; which is 
certainly not the case, according to our observation : the entrance to 
Basidih being from the west, and the in-going current corresponding so 
nearly with the time of the rising tide, there is a certain convenience, in 
continuing to call it the flood. 

The tide runs also strong through the chain of islands south of Ras 
Bosténeh, owing to the contraction of the waterway by them, and the 


projecting cape. At Kais it is much weaker, 1 to 2 knots ; the stream 
still being three hours behind the tide. 


The tide wave reaches Capes Rekken and Nabend at about the same 
time, and here is much weaker ; the waterway being so much greater, and 
clear of obstruction, it does not probably exceed 1 knot per hour. 
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From Ras Rekken it sets to the southward on both sides of the Gutr 
coast at 1 and J4 knots per hour ; and also from the eastward through and 
over the reefs south of Al Bid’a, meeting the tide which sets along shore 
from Abt Thabi to the west, somewhere south of Khor al ’Adeid. 
They are generally weak in this south bay, except locally. 

The flood sets to the southward along both shores of Bahrein island, 
and is strongly felt through the great reefs north of it. It also sets to the 
southward off Katif, where it runs about 2 knots per hour. 

North of the Fusht al Y4rem the stream sets east and west, about 1 knot 
an hour across the pearl banks, often throwing a vessel out of her 
reckoning in making Bahrein. It also sets about east and west through 
the islands near Farsi. 

It runs with inereased strength at the corner formed by Ras Mutéaf, 
where the water is much discoloured ; thence to Ba-shehr, and on the 
Arab coast opposite, the tides are weak. 

At Khareg, tides of 1 to 2 knots are experienced, setting N.W. and S.E. 4 
and the strength increases as the rivers are approached. In the northern 
part of the gulf there is much less difference between the time of the turn 
of stream and high or low water. At the islands near Kbbr, the tide 
sets 1 to 14 knots about N.W. and S.E. 3 the flood also sets up along the 
Persian shore to Deilim, and thence W.S.W. to Ras Barkan. In the 
rivers the tide stream runs with considerable velocity, ordinarily 3 or 4 
knots at springs, but when the snow melts on the mountains of Kardistén, 
the ebb attains a velocity of 5 knots, while the flood is much weaker. The 
stream of ebb runs 8 hours, and the flood only 4 or 5; and here again the 
stream runs on some time after the turn of tide. 


The tide wave occupies about 6 hours in its passage from the bar to 
Basrah or M’akil, 


The Arab pilots say there are four fathoms at I1.W. on the bar of the 
river twice in the year, (at other springs only 33), viz., in June, when the 
snow melts up country ; and in October, the cause of which ] 
what doubtful. 


atter is some- 


waves.—The sea quickly gets up, and is short and hollow. At the 
entrance of the gulf, when the tide runs strong against a heavy shemil, 
the sea is particularly distressing, breaking very heavily ; it very soon 
subsides after a gale. It is often out of all proportion to the 
wind experienced, and sometimes a high swell rolls 


out any wind either preceding or following it. 


amount of 
for several hours, with- 


Such a swell is generally, 
however, the forerunner of a gale, 


During a heavy shemAl there is a very high sea off Maskat. The swell 
of the south-west monsoon rolls round Ras al Hed, and is felt off Maskat, 
and slightly, even near the entrance of the gulf. 
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The VARIATION of the compass is westerly, and ranges from #° to 2°. 
The lines of equal variation run about N.N.W. and §.S.E. It has much 
decreased since the earliest recorded observations, as will be seen by the 
following table, and is still decreasing slightly. 


TS 


Position. West. Date. Authority. 
° z 
Maskat - - -}; 10 30 — General Coasting Pilot, by Nathaniel 
Cutler; London, 1728. 
% - . - 6 0 1785 | Lieut, John McCluer, LN. 
ty - - - DW, 1824 Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N. 
” - - - 0 50 1849 | Lieut. A. M. Grieve, LN. 
” = - - 0 40 1858 | Com. Constable. 
Basidéh - - - 5), 0 1822 } Lieut. J. H. Grubb, I.N. 
S - - 2 20 1835 | Com. S. B. Haines, LN. 
= - - - 0 35 1857 Com. Constable. 
Ba-shehr - - - 7 «30 1765 | Niebuhr. 
ay - - - 7) 15 1786 | Lieut. J. McCluer. 
- - - - 2 12 1827 Lieut. G. B. Brucks, IN. 
ss - « - 1° 15 1857 | Com. Constable. 
Koweit <- - - 8 30 1794 | Lieut. P. Maughan, I.N. 
Ha S - - 5 22 1824 | Lieut. J. M. Guy, LN. 
“5 - - - 2 O40 1859 | Com. Constable. 


mL 


The following, from some of the first English voyages to the Persian 
Gulf, are of interest, though probably not very exact. At Jashk, in 1617, 
the westerly variation was 19°, according to Mr. John Hatch, master of 
the Bee. At Basra, in 1665, it was 134°, (Travels of M. de Thevenot, 
Eng. Ed., Dec. 1686) ; and at Gwadel on the Mekran coast in 1613, it was 
171°, observed in the ship Expedition, which touched there for the pur- 
pose of landing the English Ambassador to Persia (Purchas, his Pilgrimes), 
In 1829 it was 1° 20’ at Gwadel. 


PrnoTs.,—Formerly all ships bound up the Persian Gulf took in pilots 
at Maskat for the gulf, as far as Bi-shehr ; this is still often the case. It 
seems, however, to be an unnecessary expense ; particularly as the men 
generally offering their services are not trustworthy, their knowledge 
being very local. ' 

Details of pilots for particular localities, as for the river, where they are 
indispensable, will be found in the description of those parts. 

If pilots are taken on board for the Arab coast, it is to be borne in mind 
that they are only to be depended on for the immediate neighbourhood of 
their own homes. 


HEALTH.—It is in the cold weather that fevers are most prevalent ; 
the so-called gulf fever, of the remittent type, is very dangerous, and con- 
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valescence is only possible by leaving the gulf. Cholera is generally present 
in some part or other of the gulf, and carries off great numbers of the 
natives : its ravages are said to be worst at Bahrein. Small-pox is also 
common ; a small encampment at a short distance from an Arab town, is 
probably a kind of lazaretto for this disease, and should be avoided by 
parties landing. Ophthalmia is common among the natives. 

The hot weather does not seem to be absolutely unhealthy ; the men 
suffer, it is true, from aggravated prickly heat, boils, &c., but provided 
they are kept out of the sun, and ventilation attended to, there will be 
probably little serious sickness. As little work should be done aloft by 
day as possible ; awnings are a sine qua non, and the men should sleep 
on deck (the dew does not appear to have an injurious effect). Nothing 
but absolute necessity can justify the exposure of the men to the sun, 
and white hats should be insisted on. For those who may consider these 
remarks extravagant, the case of H.M.S. Liverpool may bo recorded; 
through unacquaintance with the danger, this ship lost three lieutenants 
and 20 to 30 men in one day, just as she entered the gulf, on her passage 
up to Bu-shehr, in August 1821, from the heat only. The thermometer 
ranged from 103° to 106°.* 


Trowns.—The small towns in the Persian Gulf are all very similar, 
a square fort of rough stone with loop-holed towers at the angles, or 
several detached round towers ; the Sheikh’s house and perhaps one or 
two others of stone, the others of mats made of date leaf stalks ; a date 
grove in the immediate vicinity, and a detached tower or two near the 
wells are the invariable components. They are generally built near some 
small creek or backwater, or other smooth place for hauling up their 


* In July 1821, Mr. Rich was staying at Ba-shehr; he had come from Baghdad 
where he had been political agent for many years, and had with him some servants, 
natives of that city. The following extracts from one of his letters give a very correct 
notion of the Persian Gulf summer. (See Narrative of a Residence in Kardistan, &c. 
By the late C. J. Rich, Esq., Resident at Baghdad. London, 1836.) “I never felt 
anything so oppressive in Baghdad as this heavy damp heat, which is quite stifling. The 
thermometer only 95°, but it is 91° all night; sleep is out of the question. The hot 
sulphureous blasts of a Baghdad saum are quite refreshing compared with it. I never 
had the prickly heat so bad before. I am one wound all over my body. It is not the 
heat I so much complain of as the steam and closeness, which is very relaxing and 
irritating. My poor Baghdadis look like ghosts; and even they are covered with 
prickly heat. ‘ Sir,’ said Yusuf Aga to day, ‘ we can live in fire, but not in a Turkish 
bath,’ He said this upon my remarking that it was quite delightful to hear the Baghdadis 
at last obliged to complain of heat.” 

This description was written of Bi-shehr, and the south end of the Gulf and Arab 
coast are even hotter and more trying. 

The Arabs say that when the Dog Star (Sirius) rises between the hours of 2 and 3 in 
the morning the hot nights are over. 
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boats. The large towns are walled round, and have a larger proportion 
of stone buildings. ‘There are nowhere any pretensions to architecture, and 
never more than two stories to the houses. ‘The water reservoirs are often 
a prominent feature in the towns on the Persian coast, or in their vicinity. 
They are either oblong and arched over, or circular, when they have domes 
built over them; being white, they are often conspicuous from seaward, 
particularly the domed ones. 

Any estimates on the population are very difficult to make with any 
degree of probability ; the people reckon the population as so many men, 
and give the wildest guesses at the number when asked. ‘The numbers, 
where given, in this book, are either from an estimate of the number 
of houses or boats, or from verbal information of the more intelligent 
men. 

The guns mounted on Arab fortifications are, almost without exception, 
old unserviceable iron European guns, originally ship guns, with old 
ricketty carriages. When fired, about half the charge escapes at the vent. 
They have a curious custom of placing several guns quite unprotected 
outside the gate of the fort. 

The navigator need not be surprised to find that any of the towns and 
villages, described in this book, have disappeared, or, on the contrary, 
that new towns have sprung up not mentioned in it. 

New towns originate frequently through the secession of a certain 
number of families, who, being dissatisfied with the chief of their own 
tribe, emigrate and build a town of their own. Many towns, also, 
which had been abandoned during the pirate times are being gradually 
reoccupied. 

On the other hand, if a town be abandoned, as for want of water, or 
from the extermination of the inhabitants in war, &c., the buildings are 
mostly of such a perishable nature that all traces soon disappear. 


PRODUCTIONS and TRADE.—The great heat of the summer is very 
favourable to the growth of the date. The dates grown on the Shat al 
’Arab, said to be the finest in the world, are sent to all parts of Asia ; 
large quantities are also exported from the Batneh coast. The date is the 
staple food of the Arabs. 

Pearls are the most important export of the Persian Gulf, and the 


fishery gives employment to the greater part of the maritime population ; 
nearly all the pearls are exported to India. ‘The season of the fishery is 
from May to September, during which time it is pursued with the 


greatest assiduity by the available part of the population. During the 
latter month, when the date harvest also occurs, the towns and villages 
are nearly deserted. 

From 2,000 to 2,500 boats are employed, ranging from 10 to 40, or 
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perhaps 50 tons burden, the crews varying from 8 or 10 to 830 men. The 
value of the pearls raised in 1859 was estimated at 200,0001. sterling. 

The right of fishing is common to everyone, but the Arabs of different 
towns appear to have a tacit understanding about their respective fishing 
grounds, or else, motives of convenience limit them to the neighbourhood 
of their own towns. ‘Thus Koweit boats fish as far south as Jeziret BG 
"Al, the Bahrein boats from thence to Arzeneh, the Abii Thabi and 
Shargeh boats to the south and east of that island. 

Nearly all the towns on the Arab side, and many on the Persian, send 
boats to the fishery. 

Aba Thabi sends a greater number than any other town, viz. 600; 
Bahrein is next with 400 ; and so on, down to small villages fitting out 
only 10. 

The proceeds of the fishery pass into the hands of a small number of 
wealthy Arab merchants residing at Lingeh and Gais on the Persian, 
and Bahrein, Aba Thabi, and Shargeh on the Arab coast. They pay the 
divers chiefly in food and clothing, making small advances to them during 
the winter to keep them in a state of dependence, the pearl divers being 
a highly improvident race. 

The fishery is pursued on any banks where the bottom is hard and 
level, without rugged rocks, and not at a greater depth than 12 or 13 
fathoms ;* the general Arab name for such a bank is Hehr. It appears 
the longest time the diver can remain under water does not exceed one 
minute and a half. 

A few large boats leave Bahrein and the ports of ?Omman to fish for 
pearls at Sokotra, and on the north-east coast of Africa, in the cold 
season, returning in time for the fishing season in the gulf. In 1860, 
30 boats left the Gulf for these distant fishing grounds, 12 of which 
belonged to Bahrein. 

A large number of horses is exported from the Gulf to India (the Nejd 
Arab is perhaps the finest horse in the world) ; they are packed very 
closely in the native vessels, and often are damaged on the passage ; 
the largest baghalahs, which are only 300 or 400 tons, carry 80 to 100 
horses. 

From Persia, carpets, dried fruit, almonds, rosewater, &c. are exported 
to India, but not in large quantities. 


* They can work at the bottom even in greater depths, as is proved by the following 
occurrence: On the survey of the S.E. coast of Arabia in 1845, a three-pounder iron 
gun was dropped overboard from the E.I.C, tender Nerbudda, when at anchor in 15 
fathoms, off Ras Vartak, in March. Some pearl-fishers from Al Khabiarch on the 
Batneh coast, on their way to Makallah and Ghubbet *Ayn, were engaged to recover the 
gun, which they did for five dollars, 
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Corn, mules, and asses are exported to the Mauritius from both B4é-shehr 
and Maskat, also salt and salt-fish from the latter place. Shark-fins, &c. 
are also sent to India for the China market. 

The imports are chiefly rice, also timber, English piece goods, indigo, 
iron, and lead, from India ; sugar from Batavia and the Mauritius ; coffee 
from the Red Sea. 

The number of square-rigged ships employed in the gulf trade, except 
to Maskat, has decreased of late years. 

The capricious and oppressive proceedings of the Persian authorities 
at Ba-shehr may account in part for the decrease ; the trade with India is 
now chiefly carried on in native bottoms. 

A direct trade with England from Basrah is carried on, ona small seale, 
by some English merchants of Baghdad. 


cComMMuUNICATION.—A six-weekly steamer runs with the mail between 
Bombay and Basrah, calling at Karachi, Maskat, Bandar ’Abbas, and 
Ba-shehr. 

The communication between Bii-shehr and Baghdad is monthly, 
excepting in the hot months ; a small sailing vessel takes the residency 
mail to Basrah (passage varying from 5 to 10 days or more), and the 
armed steamer belonging to the British Government takes it thence to 
Baghdad. There is a private mail from Baghdad to Beirat on the 
Mediterranean, which is sometimes plundered by the Arabs. 

Roads.—There are no roads, as we understand the word, and wheeled 
carriages are unknown, with the exception of gun carriages. 

Communication with the interior is entirely by beasts of burden: camels, 
mules, and asses; the roads are merely tracks made through the country 
by passing caravans, often follow the beds of water-courses, and are so 
slight as to be hardly perceptible to a stranger ; everybody varies the 
track, as it suits his convenience. 

Native Craft.—The trade between the Gulf and India, the Red Sea, 
and the east coast of Africa, is carried on almost exclusively in native 
vessels called baghalahs. ‘They are from 100 to 300 or even 400 tons, and 
are clumsily rigged with a huge main mast and Jatteen sail, and a small 
latteen mizen ;* they cannot tack, and require a large crew. They do 
not go to sea in the §.W. monsoon. Though clumsy in appearance above 
water, with a high poop like an old-fashioned ship’sft they have fine 
bottoms and sail well, especially in light winds. 


* Probably the largest baghalah in the gulf in 1860 was the Duniyah (World) of 
Bahrein. Her mainmast was a single spar, 104 feet in length by 8 in circumference, 
and her main yard, 140 feet in length. ‘This mast is stepped without sheers. 

+ The height from tke taffrail to the water is, in a large one, as much as 27 feet, when 
light. 
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The smaller vessels, used in the pearl fishery and for the coasting trade, 
are called batils, and bagdrahs ; they vary from 10 to 120 tons, and aro 
rigged similarly to the baghalahs. They are beautiful models and sail 
very fast. 

The dow of the pirate times is now never met with. 

PIRACY. 
piracy on a European vessel has been unknown for years. No molestation 


For the information of strangers, it may be stated, that a 


need be anywhere apprehended by the smallest trader within the Persian 
Gulf or gulf of ’Omman, even if wrecked; except, in this case, such petty acts 
of pilfering as might occur anywhere. To the southward of Ras al Hed 
a vessel grounding would certainly be plundered by the Beddin, who are 
the sole inhabitants, and under no human control. 


sALUTES.—A]l the Arab chiefs attach a great deal of importance to 
a salute from a ship of war, The usual number is three guns, and five, 
to some of the most important. The Sultan of Maskat is saluted with 
2] guns. 

The salute will always be returned at once. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION.—It is most difficult to get informa- 
tion from the Arabs of a trustworthy nature. They are perhaps the 
least thinking people in the world ; they know very little, and care to 
know but little. Unfortunately an Arab will not admit that he does not 
know, he will pretend to know a great deal, and give you as much 
erroneous information as occurs to him during the time he is talking to 
you, and when he does not know the name of a place he is never at a loss 
to invent one. This habit must not mislead the stranger. 


PRESENTS.—A ship anchoring off an Arab town is always besieged 
for medical aid; eye medicines, caustic for sores, and lint seem in most 
request. 

If small presents are to be made for any service rendered, the following 
articles are preferred :—Fire arms ( Jiint loch), fine grain powder, cutlery, 
small telescopes, cloth (red and drab, favourite colours), coloured silk 
handkerchiefs, gun flints. 

BUOYS and LIGHTHOUSES.—These, in Europe, indispensable aids to 
navigation, are unknown in the Gulf, except at Bi-shehr and the river, 
where some buoys were placed by the British Government. Even a 
beacon or artificial land-mark of any kind is rare, and where existing 
quite insignificant. There are no docks, or any accommodation for 
repairing vessels. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PASSAGES TO AND FROM THE PERSIAN GULF. 


BOMBAY to the GULF.—In September and October, which are 
the months of light variable winds between the monsoons, the passage is 
tedious ; light north-westerly winds are general. There will be no ad- 
vantage in keeping near the Indian coast to the north of Bombay. In 
September, the remains of the monsoon swell will be still felt. 

If bound to Maskat a course as nearly direct as possible should be made 
to that place, but if bound to the gulf direct, a ship should not make the 
Arabian coast, but keep more to the northward on the Mekran side of the 
Gulf of ?Omman. 

In November, December, January, and February, the passage is facili- 
tated by the N.E. monsoon. A ship should keep to the north-westward, 
not far from the Katiwar coast, till in latitude 23° or 234°, when she may 
stand across to the westward. In the north-east monsoon the weather is 
generally fine and clear, and breezes from moderate to strong (4 to 6) 5 
but with the gulf of Kutch open, north-east squalls with heavy rain some- 
times occur ; strong §.W. or S,E. winds have been experienced at the 
same time, of short duration.* 

The north-east wind may possibly be carried quite to Maskat or Ras 
al Kah, if a nashi is blowing in the gulf of ?Omman ; more probably, the 
north-east wind will be lost about longitude 62° or 63°, and after a small 
zone of variable winds, a north-wester or light north-westerly winds in 
the gulf of ?Omman will follow. 

As a vessel would probably either have light airs with alee current 
(S.E. perhaps 30 miles a day) or a strong north-wester (either of which 
would render her passage up the coast very tedious); she should not 
attempt to close the Arabian coast till Maskat bears to the southward 
of S.W.+ Ifbound to the gulf direct a ship should not approach the 
Arabian coast at all. 


* T.1.C. sloop of war Elphinstone, from Bombay to the gulf, December 17th, 1831, 
120 miles to the westward of Dwarka, experienced a heavy gale from S.E., und N.E. 
9 Fast. 

E.1LC. steam frigate Ajdaha, from the gulf to Bombay, when 60 or 70 miles S.W. of 
Dwarka, experienced strong S.W. winds for 12 hours, shifting in a violent squall to N.E. 
with heavy rain, February 3rd, 1857. 

+ The LIC. brig Palinurus in December 1847, was 12 days working up from Shehab 
to Maskat, a distance of only 60 miles, 
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In March and April, when north-westers prevail on the coast of India, 
and the land wind is light and uncertain, little is to be gained by keeping 
in with the land. A ship should make a direct course across, taking 
advantage of every shift of wind to make northing. 

In May or early in June, on the contrary, on leaving Bombay ; every 
slant of wind should be profited by to make westing, so as at any rate to 
he able to make the passage, when the strong S.W. or W.S.W. winds set 
in at the beginning of the monsoon. Heavy gales from the S.W. in 
anticipation of the monsoon are sometimes experienced in these months. 
The south-west monsoon will set in, early in June generally, with thick 
weather, heavy squalls and rain ; it sets in somewhat sooner on the south- 
east coast of Arabia than in Bombay. Very bad squalls from W. and 
N.W. and unsettled weather, are experienced sometimes in May on the 
coast of India ; after which there is a period of light winds and unsettled 
weather with frequent S.W. sea breezes in the afternoon, lasting for three 
days at a time, till the setting in of the south-west monsoon in the first 
half of June. 

On the coast of India in May, or early in June, gales from S. and S.E., 
approaching « hurricane in force, are sometimes experienced off Bombay, 

All ships leaving Bombay in May, though it may be fine when they 
start, should be prepared for meeting the first burst of the monsoon before 
reaching the Persian Gulf.* 

Leaving Bombay for the gulf in June (after the south-west monsoon 
has set in), July, and August, it is the practice to make what is called the 
southern passage ; ze. running down to the south-east trade on the south 
of the line, to make the westing. 

We are not aware of any case on record of a sailing vessel beating 
straight across, which left Bombay between the 15th of June and the 
end of July. It has been repeatedly done by ships leaving early in 
June or in the beginning of August. Steamers have always been able to 
steam straight across from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, keeping somewhat 
to the northward of the direct passage. A large, fast sailing ship would 
probably be able to make the direct passage at any time. Very heavy 
weather and hard squalls would be experienced, with a very high sea, and 
she would take advantage of any change in the direction of the winds to 
make westing. Some years the monsoon is much heavier than others, and 
there are often breaks of moderate weather of uncertain duration. Probably 
she would do best between 20° and 28° of latitude ; farther to the south she 


* On June 8th, 9th, 10th, 1856, the E.I.C. sloop of war Ternate, experienced a heavy 
gale, when 180 miles E. by N. of Ras al Hed, was partially dismasted, and threw her 
guns overboard, 
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would get heavier weather, while on the other hand it would not be prudent 
to get too near the coast, where there would be a heavy swell and lee 
current ; the monsoon also does not always blow home ; so that she might 
have light winds, which would prevent her beating against the swell and 


current. 

The Southern Passage, a distance of about 4,000 miles (while the direct 
distance is only 840), averages from 35 to 45 days to Maskat. The sound- 
ings will be a sufficient guide for the distance off shore, on working out of 
Bombay harbour. When in 15 fathoms or upwards, you may stand down 
the coast ; it is proper to keep in soundings of not less than 30 fathoms, 
which is quite near enough to the coast, and yet not to deepen off the 
bank of soundings altogether ; 40 to 50 fathoms would be a very suitable 
line of depth. The reason is, that if no observations are obtainable, by 
keeping on the bank of soundings, there can be no danger of running on 
the easternmost of the Lakadive group ; but, after reaching lat. 10° N. it 
is best to make as little easting as possible, as the S.I. trade is found 
nearer the line by the Maldives, than in the meridian of Ceylon. The 
weather will be overcast and thick, so that possibly no observations will 
be obtained for two or three days, with heavy showers and hard squalls 
at W. and W.N.W.; the wind being from 8.W. to W.S.W. It will be 
more from the northward in August than in the two former raonths. A 
current will generally be experienced setting to the S.8.E., especialiy in 
July and August, of 20 to 30 miles a day. 

In 5° N. the weather will begin to be finer and more moderate. The 
equator will be crossed in from 77° to 79° longitude, with light winds, 
cloudy weather, and possibly rain, with occasional calms ; the wind vary 
ing from W. to S.S.W., and sometimes an easterly current. ‘This weather 
will continue till in latitude 5° or 6°S. ; or till the south-east trade is fallen 
in with, In July or August, probably no trade wind will be experienced, 
before reaching latitude 8° or even 9° S.* 

In June, according to Horsburgh, the south-east trade would be fallen 
in with in 5° S., in which case the westing might be run down in that 
latitude ; but it appears that, in general, vessels are obliged to pass to 
the southward of the Chagos archipelago, which appears the preferable 
route at all times. 

Diego Garcia is sometimes sighted, but the cocoa-nut palms being only 
visible about 15 miles, it is often passed without being seen. 

On getting the trade, a course should be shaped for the Seychelle 
islands, about W. by N. The breeze will be steady and strong, with fine 
weather, and westerly current. 
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* ELC. schooner Mvhi, in July 1850, got the §.E. trade in 1° §., having crossed the 
line in 754° E, 
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Horsburgh recommends running | or 2 degrees to the westward of the 
meridian of Ras al Hed before steering to the northward, but probably 


much time would not be lost by sighting one of the Seychelle islands for a 
fresh departure. This would be two degrees farther west, but then the 
south-west monsoon would be a little more free, which would compensate 
for the extra distance. 

The line should be recrossed in 56° or 57° longitude ; the trade will 
be carried as far as the line, veering gradually to S. and S.W. The 
weather will be moderate till in about 4° N., when the south-west monsoon 
will increase in strength, reaching its maximum force in 10° to 12°N.; 
when it will be a moderate to fresh gale (7 to 8) with gusts, and a very 
heavy sea, weather hazy. 

On the parallel of Sokotra probably the meridian of 58° will be the 
best distance off it, as the weather and sea are always worse nearer that 
island ; between 54° and 56°, also, a S.W. counter current of 30 miles a day 
will be experienced ; while, on the other hand, it is not advisable to be too 
far to leeward in case of the monsoon hanging to the westward ; the heavy 
sea and easterly current must also be considered. 

From the equator an increasing north-east to easterly current will be 
experienced ; off Sokotra, probably easterly, 30 or 40 miles a day. 

The weather will be moderate, and more hazy, as the latitude of Ras al 
Hed is approached, the land below which should not be made. As soon 
as Ras al Hed bears South, the monsoon is quite lost, and light variable 
winds with a north-westerly current, or a moderate south-easterly breeze 
succeed it, with a swell following round the cape. 

Immediately on rounding the cape, the sudden change from the pleasant 
cool weather of the monsoon, to the damp stifling heat of the Persian Gulf 
will be severely felt. 


The GULF to BomBAY.—The winds are favourable throughout the 
year, when clear of Ras al Hed. In the N.E. monsoon, or fine season (from 
October to April or May), the wind is mostly favourable for getting out 
of the gulf of ?Ominan ; the current, if any, setting to the south-eastward, 
and N.W. or N.E. winds prevalent. 

In the S.W. monsoon, when light south-easterly winds or calms are 
common, with a heavy swell rolling up from S. or §.S.E., round Ras al 
Hed, and the current on the Arabian coast setting to the N.W., it is 
somewhat tedious to get clear of the gulf of "Omman. 

In this latter season, the monsoon will be experienced in longitude 60°, 
blowing at first from S., or even 8.S.E., and veering to S.W. and W.S.W. 
as the longitude is increased. A course should be shaped so as to be on 
the parallel of Khundari (Kenery), when in about 40 fathoms; that 
island being the point easiest to make in thick weather. 
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The vessel will have steady monsoon weather with a heavy sea, and 
perhaps squalls, till on the edge of the bank of soundings, where the sea 
is said to be always worse, and rain squalls, with thick weather, will be 
the rule. A current of 12 to 15 miles a day will be experienced, setting 
to E. and S.E. Frequently, no observations will be obtained the last two 
days of the passage. 

In the fine season, the best passage is made by keeping to the northward 
of the straight course, so as to pass near the Katiwar coast, where the 
north-easterly wind is stronger, or, after March, north-westers will be 
experienced. 


INDIA tothe GuLF.—In the S.W. monsoon, a vessel leaving any 
part of India, south of Bombay, would have to make the Southern passage. 
In the N.E. monsoon, her best course would be to work up the Malabar 
coast with the land and sea breezes, and proceed as though leaving 
Bombay. 

In March, April, or May, when the land winds on the Malabar coast are 
weak, it would be better to make as direct a passage across as possible ; 
as working up the coast would then be no advantage, in fact, the reverse, 
as the North-westers set in about the middle of March, and strong W. and 
W.S.W. breezes blow on to the Sind and Kutch coast, even in the latter 
part of February. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE to the GULF.—In the §.W. monsoon, the 
passage would not be different from the latter part of the southern passage 
to the gulf from India (before deseribed) after passing the line. Her 


passage from the cape to the line would be the same as the ordinary track 


of vessels to Bombay at that season. 

In the N.E. monsoon, the passage would be best made by going round 
by the Malabar coast and Bombay, thence as detailed for the passage from 
Bombay in that season. It would be much more tedious, if not impossible, 
to work up the Arabian sea, between Sokotra and the Maldive islands, 
against the strength of the N.. monsoon and lee current, 


RED SEA to the GULF.—In the 8.W. monsoon, aficr clearing the 
gulf of Aden, and getting the monsoon in longitude 51°, a vessel would 
have no difficulty in running up the Arabian coast. She should not be 
too close in, as the weather is hazy; and very near the land the wind 
sometimes falls light. ‘The current sets to the N.E. along the coast, 

In the N.E. monsoon the passage is very tedious, with a constant lee 
current. Vessels have, however, occasionally worked up the coast against 
it to Ras al Hed. It would take about six weeks. 

During these months sudden gales from the N. to N.W., called Belats 
are experienced near the coast, only between Cape Fartak and Masireh 
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island ;* otherwise the weather would be fine, and the wind N.E. near 
the coast, and more from the eastward, at a distance from it. 

In Kuria Muria bay strong S.W. gales have been experienced in Feb- 
ruary and March, lasting 6 days. 


CHALLENGER BANK,——H.M.S. Challenger, 9th August 1830, when 
in lat, 22° 29’ N., and 40 miles distant from Ras al Hed, obtained two 
casts of 13 fathoms on a bank which appeared to be 3 miles in extent ; it 
has, however, not been since found by vessels sent to search for it. 


* The belat blows with a beautiful pale blue sky, sometimes, light streaky white 
clouds in an arched form hang over the land, and the outline of the hills is sharp and 
well defined. ‘The atmosphere becomes exceedingly dry, and clouds of sand are driven 
off by this wind. It blows in very violent and sudden gusts, and changes about from 
N.W. to N.E. It lasts 3, 7, or even 10 days, and is dangerous to ships near the shore, 
for when at night in a calm, the gusts will come down (at short intervals), without any 
warning, except the noise on the water. 


CHAPTER III, 


NAVIGATION OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—It may be laid down as a general rule 
that the passage up the gulf is more difficult than down it. 
A ship should, if merely passing up and down the gulf, keep entirely 


on the Persian coast; at the entrance the tides are very strong on the 
Arab side, and the rest of the Arab coast is fronted by extensive reefs, 
and is very low. 

Care is required in the navigation, owing to the numerous islands, and 
strong tides near the entrance, and owing to the frequency of strong 
breezes and bad weather (especially in winter), which set in without 
much, if any, warning ; as, also, to their liability to sudden shifts. 

During shemils, especially in summer, and during the nashi of the 
southern part of the gulf in winter, the very hazy state of the atmosphere 
renders it impossible to see the land unless quite close ; a stranger would 
never believe the haze to be so thick as it really is, and he might find 
himself quite close to the beach before seeing it. 


PASSAGES up the PERSIAN Guur.—Vessels bound up the eulf 
generally have occasion to call at Maskat, the following directions will 
serve whether she does so or not. 

In the fine season the high land of the Arabian coast will generally be 
seen at great distances, especially at sunset. The mass of high land 
between Ras Aba Dédd and SdGr is that always made, an extent of 
60 miles along the coast. The mountain Jebel Abi Datid will be the 
nearest, while over it are the higher mountains of Kerriyat (Jebel az 
atari), having the great valley called by navigators the “Devil’s gap” 
between them, and the mountains called Jebel Beni Jdbar. Jebel Aba 
Did should bear S. to S.S.W. according to the distance off. As nothing 
will be gained by closing the Arabian coast until Maskat bears $.W. at 
least ; if working up from the southward a ship should keep at a distance 
(perhaps 50 or 60 miles) from the coast. This is desirable to avoid the 
light airs and south-easterly current experienced near the shore. A 
remarkable saddle hill (1,340 feet), the highest of the black hills near 
Maskat, and 2 miles S. by W. of that town, is a good mark for telling its 
whereabouts; it is very conspicuous when bearing W.N.W. to W.S.W. 
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On a nearer approach, Fahil islet will prevent a stranger passing the 
place ; and Jillali fort, at Maskat, is sometimes seen when bearing about 
West, showing white in the morning sun against the black hills behind. 

There is anchorage, only in very deep water quite close to the shore 
from Maskat to Kerriyat, and thence to Sar often none at all. 

In the S.W. monsoon, a vessel would pass as close as convenient round 
Ras al Hed, which is a low sandy point and deep-to ; it is not probable, 
owing to the hazy state of the air, that the high land would be seen till 
off Sadr or Kalhat, and if the vessel were not pretty close in, it might not 
be seen at all. 

The high land may often become visible for a short time about sunset. 

There is no difficulty in getting up to Maskat at this season, but if the 
cove were passed in the night, or through not being close enough in, it 
might be tedious getting down to it again, 

There is no danger whatever for a ship between Ras al Hed and 
Maskat. 


MASKAT to the ENTRANCE of the GuLF.—Leaving Maskat for 
the gulf with a fair wind, a course N.W. by N. 3 N. for 146 miles will 
carry « vessel abreast of Ras al Kuh, and about 8 miles off it, and thence 
it is 60 miles farther on the same course to a position abreast of the 
Great Quoin (Sellémeh) and 5 miles distant from it. With a north- 
wester it would be preferable to stand well over towards the Persian 
shore and work up along it, in preference to the Arabian side, where there 
would be a lee current and heavier swell. Besides; some of the islands of 
the Deimaniyeh group are very low, of even form and brown colour, and 


it would be better to avoid making them in bad weather, especially by 


night. They are deep-to on their north side, so that the soundings would 
be little guide. In fine clear weather the mountains on both the Arab 
and Persian coasts (Jebel Nakhl and Jebel ShahG) may be seen at once 
when in the middle of the gulf. 

The Persian Coast is deep-to and safe to approach to the eastward of 
Ras Jashk, but the shore is low, the hills being a considerable distance 
inland. It would not be desirable to approach it too closely, as it has 
been very imperfectly examined. The 100-fathom line is only 5 to 8 miles: 
off the points Ras Zegin and Meidani. 

The Quoin hill, inland of Jashk, is a capital landmark and conspicuous 
except from E.S.E. 

The shore is very low on the whole of the Persian coast as far as 
Hormfiz, excepting one or two small hills near the beach. It is deep to, 
and deceptive as to the distance off, as the low shore is not seen farther 
than 4 or 5 miles, at which time the appearance of the hills would lead 
one to imagine the vessel to be full twice that distance from land. The 
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lead is little guide unless kept going very quickly. Care must be taken 
in passing the shoal east of Ras al Kuh, and the flat off Ras as Shir, or in 
standing in towards them in beating up. The land mark Kah i Mabarek 
is conspicuous when seen from N.W. or S.E., but less so from abreast of 
it, when it is not so plainly visible against the light coloured hills behind ; 
it is of light colour and only visible 18 miles. 

Jebel Kurrye and Bis are remarkable, and visible quite across the 
straits from near Limeh. 

Arabian Coast.—In clear weather the great mountains of the Ruweis 
al Jebél will be seen abreast of Ras Jaéshk ; they form in two principal 
peaks. 

It is not advisable to stand over too close to the Arab coast in working 
to the northward from Ras al Kah, though there are no dangers off it, as 
the wind is generally lost, or becomes baffling under the mountains ; the 
tides are very strong, especially north of Umm al Fiyarin, and the water 


too deep for anchoring. 

Umm al Fiydrin generally shows light coloured against the mountains 
behind, and though a lofty islet, quite insignificant by comparison. The 
remarkable group commonly called the Qnoins cannot be mistaken: the 
great Quoin is visible 27 miles ; sailing vessels should not pass very close 


io, or to the southward of them, unless with a strong fair wind; and even 
then, the breeze is seldom carried past these islands. The tide sets about 
N.W. and S.E, near them, and is very strong, with eddies and races 
south of them. 


ENTRANCE of GULF to JEZ. TUMB.—From Ras al Kuh round to 
Henjém island the tides are strong quite across the sca, and have a 
material effect on the vessel’s progress in short intervals of time. The two 
mountains Shemil and Ginao are seen in clear weather from near Umm al 
Fiyavin. On rounding the Quoins, Larek will be seen, making at first in 
a great many detached lumps ; and, if a working breeze, a good stretch 
over close to it should be made, it being safe to approach. 

In light winds, vessels working in, have been carried by the flood to the 
north-eastward of Larek, and it being dark, did not find it out till they 
tacked, and made Larek on the starboard tack, close to. It is H.W. at 
¥, & CG. at Musendom about 10 hours, but the stream of flood would run 
three hours after, and the stream of ebb as much after L.W. ; from 
which data the direction of the stream, whether flood or ebb, may be 
roughly estimated. 

Yormiz, with its several white peaks, will be seen on the starboard 
bow, as you stand towards Laérek. The shem4l blows here W.S.W, to 
S.W., and a vessel should not get too far over to the shore S. and E. of 
Hormiz, which is alee shore for that wind without any shelter. Hor- 
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miuz or Kesm roads are good places of shelter, if caught in the straits in a 
heavy shemél. The water close to Lirek is too deep for convenient 
anchorage. 

Quoins to the Tumb.—When the great Quoin bears South, 5 miles 
distant, a course W. by S. for 67 miles will bring a vessel abreast of the 
Tum) (Great island), nearer the edge of the Basiddh flat than to the 
island. 

The hills on Jeziret at Tawilah are characterized by light colour, and 
remarkable table topped and precipitous forms. Henjam is covered with 
irregular dark coloured hills, and when seen from the E. or W. has a 
remarkable gap or valley near the northend. Between the Quoins and the 
Tumb, as the chart shows, the sea is clear for working quite across the 
gulf. Henjém sound affords good shelter against all winds. In ap- 
proaching, or standing over towards the flat off the S.W. end of 
Jeziret at Tawilah, the lead must be kept going. The discoloured 
water will indicate its edge by day very clearly, although a vessel may 
stand some distance into the discoloration before shoaling her water, 
A look out should be kept for fishing boats at anchor on the edge of the 
flat. Jeziret Tumb (seen about 15 miles by day) is level, brown coloured, 
and does not show well at night; it is deep-to, except on the south side, 
and has foul ground 2a mile off the §.W. corner. From this island a 
departure is taken for entering Basiddh roads, 


TUMB to KAis.— When the Great Tumb bears S., about 5 miles distant, 
a course, W. 43 miles and then W. 4 N. 30 miles, carries a vessel abreast 
of Kais island. After passing the Tumb, the island of Nabiya Tumb (or 
little Tumb) will be seen; it makes in two lumps (dark little peaks at N. 
end), is deep-to, and safe to approach. On the starboard bow Jebel 
Bostaneh will be seen, making like a high island. 

The course given above takes a vessel 1} miles N. of Furdr island, and 
53 miles from the shoal named after it. The island is a mass of dark 
voleanic peaks and visible 25 miles ; it is quite deep to all round, and 
may be passed quite close. By keeping in 25 to 30 fathoms, a vessel will 
be clear of the shoal at night, and also of the island, if not seen. The 


depth increases to 40 and 44 fathoms towards Furdir, and decreases towards 


the shoal. The island shows well at night. 

The Yarid hills, an isolated mass, will be seen to the left of Bosténeh, 
when bearing N.W. by W.; and before reaching Furdr, the grand land- 
mark Jebel Taranji, a round topped mountain, will be seen to the left of 
these hills ; when you will be clear to the westward of Furdr shoal. This 
mountain is visible about 70 miles. Kais island may be seen about 18 
miles, is of even form and similar in appearance to the Great Tumb, 
though much larger, and has a few trees on it. Its E. and W. points are 
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low, and the island would be difficult to see by night. Deep water is 
carried close to the outer side, which should not be approached nearer 
than a mile. 

In working from the Tumb to Kais, it is as well, in light winds, to 
keep to the northward of the Tumbs, so that if the wind falls light and 
the tide be unfavourable, a vessel may be able to anchor. The lead is a 
safe guide approaching the flat, not so towards the Tumbs. If standing 
between the Tumbs, remember the tide sets east and west very strong, 
2 to 3 miles at springs. 

The coast of ’Omman is not visible at a greater distance than 6 or 8 
miles—so that it is seldom made by vessels working up 5 it is quite free 
from danger as far as Ras Hasah. 

It would be advisable to be in with the Persian coast by daybreak, as 
if there is no land wind the north-wester always draws a few points otf 
that coast about that time. 

Bu Masa: a dark sugar loaf hill on this island, may be seen about 20 
miles ; the rest of the island is low with a few, detached, small, dark hills. 
There is foul ground extending } to 4 mile from the beach. ‘here is no 
objection to making a stretch to the southward of this island, if conve- 
nient; the lead is no guide approaching it. Seri is low and has many 
hillocks on it, is not visible more than 12 miles, and has foul ground 
round it, except on the E. side, to a distance of a} to4a mile: the lead 
is no guide. 

Nabiyaé Furdr has a small dark saddle hill on the E. side, and a reef 
one mile off the N. W. corner ; lead no guide, visible about 14 miles. 

If becalmed E. or W. of any of these islands, attention should be paid 
to the drift. If a strong north-wester sets in, a vessel may find shelter 
close in shore anywhere E. of Bostaéneh, or in Moghii or Charek bays, or 
in the bay on the east side of Kais. 

Tn north-westers, less sea will be found, by working up near the Persian 
coast. A ship may stand quite close in at this part, except under Jebel 
Yarid, which has shoal water I to 14 miles off it. 


mais to the MUTAF or BERDISTAN* BaAwE.— When the island 
of Kais bears N. about 7 miles, a course N.W. by W.4 W. 45 miles, 
brings a vessel abreast of Sheikh Sho’aib, and about 5 miles from it; 
and thence N. W. by W. } W. 120 miles, will take her past Ras Mutéf 
(in 13 to 15 fathoms) opposite Mokheileh islet, and 11 miles off it. 

Hinderabi is an island similar to Kais, and visible 13 miles; it has 
deep water close to the reef on the south side, which has not been surveyed, 
and should not be approached nearer than 14 miles. 


eee 


* So called hitherto by English seamen. 
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Sheikh Sho’aib is another island similar in appearance to the two last, 
but much larger ; a large round tree on the highest part near the centre is 
conspicuous, and hag been taken for a sail. It is quite deep-to and safe 
to approach. 

The great landmarks called by seamen ’Aslih notch and the Barn hill 
will be successively seen ; they are each visible about 70 miles, and 
cannot well be mistaken. 

The bank, Ras Mutéf, will on this course be passed in 13 to 15 fathoms, 
a very safe depth; the muddy appearance of the water, which extends 
some miles outside the shoal, isa good indication of approach to it 
by day. 

Jebel Dreng makes in an even mass with seolloped top; when these 
scollops are in one, you are well past the shoal called Ras Mutéf. This 
mountain is seen 60 miles. 

Working from Kais to Ras Mut4f.—A_ vessel may work up cither 
inside or outside Kais island, as convenient. The mainland is here very 
deep-to ; a reef extends off the north side of Kais about one mile, on 
which you shoal quickly. 

There is no danger on the Sambarfin shoal. 

Working up outside:—The 20 fathom line on the edge of the pearl banks 
is quite far enough to stand over; and there is nothing worthy of remark 
till past Sheikh Sho’aib, when she must not stand farther than 30 or 35 
miles from the island on the off shore tack, on account of the Shah Alum 
shoal. From the shoal the Persian mountains are nearly down, so that 
if the coast be high up above the horizon, a vessel cannot be near this 
danger. Hinderabi should not be approached within 1} miles on the south 
side (as stated before). The lead is no guide passing either this island or 
Sheikh Sho’aib ; this latter is quite free from danger, and there are 45 
fathoms only 2 miles from the island. If convenient, a vessel might work 
through between this island and the main, where there is anchoring 


ground and no danger. If caught in a north-wester, CherGh bay, the 
anchorage off the east end of Sheikh Sho’aib, or Shiwdh, are convenient 
places of refuge. A vessel should not stand too close past the west end of 
Sheikh Sho’aib on account of the flat off it. 

From Shiwéh to Tahri the coast is very bold, and no anchorage except 
quite close. Small vessels would find shelter in N&bend bay, or Tahrt, but 


very close in, and much swell ; the former place especially, is not adapted 
for a vessel of any size. 

Tn a north-wester, a vessel, by making short tacks in shore, would get 
up from Tahri to Ras Mutéf, when there would be too much sea outside. 
There is good shelter under this shoal. In working round this bank, do 
not come under 11, or at night, 12 fathoms. 
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RAS MUTAF to BU-SHEHR.—From the position 11 miles off Mokheileh 
island in 14 fathoms, a course N.N.W. a little northerly, for 80 miles will 
take a vessel opposite Ras Shaghab, the westernmost low sandy point of 
Ba-shehr peninsula, in 6 to 8 fathoms, when Ba-shehr will be in sight 
to the north-eastward. The soundings will be 15 to 17 fathoms, decreas- 
ing to 12 off Ras Halileh ; which depth will by night, keep her clear 
of the very low sandy point Ras al Khan, and ata safe distance from the 
coast. 

The Asses Ears, (so called by seamen, but by the natives Ba Reyyal,) 
on the lower range near the coast are very conspicuous ; they are visible 
45 miles, forming in three little pinnacles. Over this range is seen the 
great mountain Kéh Khormij, which, though it forms a very remark- 
able peak when bearing to the southward of E., has nothing striking in 
its appearance from the south-westward, where it presents only a long 
convex ridge. 

The highest point on Baé-shehr peninsula, a small white dome on the 
summit, is 150 feet above the sea, and visible 13 miles; the date trees 
near Ras Halileh would be first seen, appearing like a low island, The 
peninsula is of even outline and light brown colour. Running up at night, 
a vessel should close Ras Halileh ; by paying attention to the lead, she 
may stand into 6 (or even 5 fathoms, if necessa ry), until the land is seen, 
and run up along shore in that depth till about off the town, and then 
anchor, This will prevent her passing the place, and perhaps getting 
close in to Ras as Shat, which is so low that it is nearly overflowed at high 
water. Rockets or blue lights would be answered if there were any vessel 
of war lying in the harbour. If so far out by day, that the low land is 
not seen, the great bluff fall in the mountains near Gisak@n is a useful 
mark ; it bears N.E. 3 E. when in one with the town, and is visible 70 
miles. 

In working up from Ras Mutaf, a vessel may make tacks of about 45 
miles, so as not to approach Rennie shoal, or Farsi and ’Arabi islands. 
These latter are low sandy islets, and deep-to, only visible 6 to 8 miles 
by day. 

Ras al Khan may be approached to 12 fathoms ; it is sometimes nearly 
overflowed. 

On getting above the Asses Ears, she should stand into 10 fathoms, so 
as not to be too far out when wanting to make Ras Halileh. 


BU-SHEHR to the RIVER, When off Baé-shehr in 5 fathoms, a course 
N.W. 3 W. 28 miles leads to the anchorage off Khareg fort, passing Ras 
as Shat 3 miles off in 10 fathoms. 

Khérgii is a mere sand-bank, with a reef extending three-quarters of a 
mile off it, which has 10 to 16 fathoms close to it. Khareg is visible 17 
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miles, and will be sighted soon after BG-shehr is quite below the horizon, 
but at night is often not seen till quite close, being of light brownish 
colour. It has a Quoin hill at the N. end, a bluff at the southern end, and 
a small tomb on the highest part. Kh i Bang, a bluff hill, is visible from 
Khiareg. The reef surrounding this island is nowhere half a mile from the 
shore, and has 7 or 8 fathoms quite close-to. 

Working up to Khareg calls for no special remark ; the lead must be the 
guide standing in to Ras as Shat. At Khéareg, pilots are invariably taken 
on board for the further prosecution of the voyage to the river. For 
remarks on the rest of the passage, see the special description (page 
226). These pilots may be implicitly trusted for the passage thither. 

River to Khéreg.— When bound from the river to Khareg and Ba-shehr, 
on clearing the bar and being in 5 fathoms, although the pilots are supposed 
to take the vessel back to Khareg, it is preferable to verify their proceed- 
ings, by attending to the navigation ; as, being in the open sea, they are 
not to be depended on, nor indeed required, except perhaps on approach- 
ing Khareg. 

The course to Khareg is E.S.E., distance 94 miles. After crossing 
several deep channels, or khors, and perhaps getting a shoal cast of 6 
fathoms on the tail of the rocky bank (least water at low water said to 
be 4 fathoms) off the Méidén "Ali, the soundings increase, though 
irregularly, to 20 fathoms at 30 miles from Khareg. 

If making the island by day, after sighting it, steer to pass through 
between it and Khargd, but if it has to be made by night, itis necessary 10 
steer for the south end, which is a high bluff, and shows better by night; 
the reef extends at most a } mile off the south end. Kharga, being so low, 
would never be seen at night, till aground on the reef.* When the 
island is sighted (by day) the ship would be in 22 fathoms, deepening to 
25 or 26 close to the south end. When the island bears North, the water 
will shoal quickly to 18, 14, and 12 as you haul round, remembering that 
7 or 8 fathoms is close to the reef. If running down before a shemél 
you may expect gusts off the island, when hauling up for the anchorage, 
which should be done gradually with the lead kept going, anchoring in 10 
to 12 fathoms, when she has stretched about 2 miles up from the §S, point, 

If working down in a south-easter, the pilots (after one or two days at 
any rate) are necessarily dependent on the ship’s observations, as they do 
not understand the navigation of the open sea. 

If after leaving the bar, a south-easter suddenly sets in, the vessel must 
carry on to get out to sea, as the pilots in that case will not attempt to 
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* Two steamers have grounded trying the passage through the straits at night. 
4297. Cc 
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recross the bar. If obliged to anchor, she would ride it out best on the 
Meid4n ’Ali, where it is said the force of the sea is less than in the 
channels, or than when farther out. 


PASSAGES down the PERSIAN GULF. Xnhireg to Bu-shehr.— Lhe 
direct courses and distances from Khareg to the southward being given 
in the passages up the Persian Gulf, it is not thought necessary to repeat 
them here ; the reader can readily refer to them, and reverse the courses 
for the passage down. The remarks will be confined to points to which 
it is necessary to call attention exclusively for the passage down. 

By night a vessel would steer half a point to the eastward of the 
direct course, keeping the lead going on approaching Ras as Shat ; 
and feel her way down along the outer banks of Bi-shehr harbour till 
opposite the town, so as not to pass it. The flood tide being on 
the starboard bow, would render great attention to the lead necessary, 
60 as to haul out as the water shoaled, 

nu-shebr to the Southward.—A vessel would round Ras Mutéf as in 
the passage up, and thence shape a course to pass outside Sheikh 
Sho’aib. The west point of that island is very low and rocky, and 
not easily seen in thick weather or at night ; vessels often find themselves 
while running down passing much closer to this island than they ex- 
pected ; perhaps the ebb setting towards the straits inside the island, 
may account for this indraught. This is now the more likely to happen 
from an over anxiety to avoid the Shah Allum shoal, 

In the event of a south-easter, it would not be advisable to stand into 
Nébend bay for shelter, as, if a shemal followed, it would be almost 
impossible to get out. 

Nakhila bay is the best place for anchorage in a south-easterly gale. 

The west points of Hinderabi and Kais are similar to that of Sheikh 
Sho’aib. If running before a north-wester, the extreme haziness of the 
air renders it necessary to exercise the greatest caution in making or 
passing any of the islands, the lead being little guide, or generally none 
at all. Furdr is the easiest to see, as it is dark coloured, and high ; there 
is also no reef, except off the west side, where a small ledge projects 
a few hundred yards from the island. 

Shelter might be obtained, in a koss, either in Charek or Moght bays, 
but you must either anchor well up these bays, where you would be 
sheltered in a shemél, or be ready to weigh at a moment’s notice. Off 
Lingeh, and thence to the Basid&h flat, there is never much sea in 
easterly winds. 

Henjam sound is the next available anchorage. The Great Quoin is 
generally easily seen, even at night, but, if not seen, you are far enough 
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to haul to the southward, when you shoal to less than 40 fathoms, as you 
will then be past the Quoins. ‘There is good anchorage behind Hormiz 
in a south-easter, 

The coast of B&tneh should be avoided ; it is a lee shore in a north- 
easter, and in the summer the current sets to the north-westward along 
it. A vessel, therefore, leaving the gulf and being past the low point of 
Ras al KGh, would shape a course for Maskat direct 3; or in the summer 
to the eastward of the direct course, until Maskat bears South. In the 
S.W. monsoon, the swell will be felt before reaching Maskat, rolling up 
from the south-eastward ; it is perceptible even off Ras al Kth. If not 
intending to call at Maskat in this season, it will be well to be near 
latitude 24° before opening Ras al Hed, in case of having the wind hang 
at S. to 8.S.E., with a heavy sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ARABIAN COAST FROM RAS AL HED TO MASKAT. 


Vartatron in 1864, 0°40’ W. 


GENERAL onsERvaTrons.—The sea on the whole of this coast is 
beautifully clear, and the bottom may be clearly seen in three to four 
fathoms when smooth. As several ships bound to the gulf have been 
wrecked a short distance below Ras al Hed, it is desirable to give a brief 
sketch of the coast immediately below it, chiefly from the report of 
Commander A. M. Grieve, I.N., and remarks of Dr. Carter, F.R.S.. 
Bombay Medical Service. 

From Ras Jibsh southward are the Beni Jenebeh, who have a bad 
character, and it would not be safe to land; above that point are the 
Beni Bw’ Ali, who are civil to Europeans. There is nothing obtainable 
on this part of the coast. 

Between Ras Jibsh and Masireh island, the coast, which runs in a 
south-west direction, presents a range of low sandy downs ; a heavy surf 
generally beating on the shore. 

The SOUNDINGS are regular ; the 20 fathom line is 3} miles off Ras 
Jibsh, increasing its distance from the shore to the southward ; the 100 
fathom line is 18 miles off that cape. 


RAS JIBSH is a point about 100 feet high ; the dark rock of which it 
is composed, is covered nearly to the top with white drift sand, three little 
dark peaks showing above it. 

In clear weather, Jebel J alan (3,900 feet) would be seen when off Ras 
Jibsh ; it approximates to a tongue form, the high bluff towards the Fast. 
After passing Jibsh, Jebel Seyhah, forming a saddle hill when bearing 
W.N.W., and several hundred feet high, will be seen ; also several other 
small hills near the coast, of which Jebel Jiffan is of round form. 


From RAS JIBSH to RAS AL KHUBBEH the general direction of 
the coast is N.N.E. 4 E. 53 miles, all low, sandy, and of an uniform 
desolate appearance ; it is quite free from danger. Twenty-seven miles 
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from Jibsh is situated the village of Al Ashkhareh (or Lashkhareh),* 
containing about 1,000 inhabitants of the Beni Ba ’Ali tribe ; they have 
several boats. 

The BANE of SOUNDINGS decreases in width above Ras J ibsh, and 
at Ras al Khubbeh, 100 fathoms is only two miles from the shore, and 
20 fathoms only one mile off, so that here the lead would be little guide, 


= RAS al KHUBBER { is a low rocky point ; here the sandy shore ends, 
and cliffs from 60 to 100 feet high extend with but a few short breaks, 
from this point to within 3 or 4 miles of Ras al Hed. In clear weather, 
the high mountains of Kalhét will be seen towering behind J’alaén when 
20 miles below this point. Jebel Kems or Kimis (2,700 feet) is a 
rugged peak of dark colour, and seen to the right of J’alén when off 
Lashkhareh, 


RAS AL JINEIZ, the easternmost point of Arabia, is a low cliff ; the 
soundings off it are as deep as at Ras al Khubbeh, and there is a depth of 
800 fathoms only 5 miles from the land. From it Ras al Khubbeh bears 
S. 2 W. 12 miles, and Ras al Hed N. by W. ? W. 7 miles. 


JEBEL SAFANAT{ (850 feet) two remarkable light coloured hills of 
equal height close together, are quoin shaped, with the steep side to the 
westward, standing on a table land (100 feet). Being isolated, and close 

a to the east point of Arabia, they are very good land marks for that cape, 
and when the comparatively low land about them is below the horizon, 
they appear from the N, or S., like an island with a deep notch in it; they 
are visible above 30 miles. 


RAS AL HED to RAS AS SHIJR.—RAS AL HED.—The low cliffs 
of Ras al Jineiz sink into a low sandy shore, 3 miles below this cape ; 
which is a very low sandy point, with a few date trees in the little town 
of Al Hed lying 1 mile S.W. of it. The town consisted, in 1848, of two 
round towers and a number of mat huts, and contained about 700 of the 
Beni Ghazal tribe. It is subject to the Sultan of Maskat. The 
authority of that prince below this point is quite nominal. 


* ELC. cruizer Mercury anchored off this place on 19th Sept. 1820; a boat was sent 
on shore, and the interpreter or pilot, who landed from it, was killed on the beach. 
The Mercury returned to Henjim, and on 2nd Oct. a small force, under Capt. Thompson, 
commanding the British troops in the Gulf, sailed thence, disembarked at Sir at the end 
of that month, marched against the Beni Ba ’Ali, and were totally defeated. 

t In 1830, the Oscar, and in May 1852, the Centaur, English merchant vessels, were 
wrecked a few miles south of this cape; both were ‘plundered by the Bediiin, who con- 
sider any ship coming ashore upon their coast as their property. No one in these ships 


was injured, and a boat belonging to the Beni Jenebeh took the crew of the Centaur to 
Maskat. 


t Called also Jebel Finis by Arab sailors. 
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sounpInGs.—To tho north of the cape, no soundings are to be ob- 
tained, more than half a mile off shore ; to the east of it, the bank extends 
about 4 miles, and the 20 fathom line 1 mile from the shore : there is no 
danger on the coast between Ras al Hed and Ras as Shijr. Between 
Ras al Hed and Sir the 100 fathom line is at an average distance of 3 
miles off the shore, and from a few miles above that place to 10 miles 
N. of Ras as Shijr the bank of soundings is only 4 mile broad. 


ANCHORAGE.—A vessel would best anchor with Al Hed town West, 
in 8 to 10 fathoms coral, 4 to # mile off shore; this is quite exposed to 
all winds from the sea. The people of the town are civil, as is the case 
at all the towns N. of this. Bullocks and goats may be procured here, 
and indifferent water may be had abreast a small clump of date trees two 
miles to the southward. 


The CURRENTS round this cape are variable and strong, and depend 
on the prevailing winds. It is high water, at full and change, at 9h. 30m. ; 
rise and fall at springs 9 feet. 

The coast changes its direction at Ras al Hed, to an average of W. #N. 
15 miles, to the town of Sar. Cliffs recommence 2 miles west of the cape, 
and extend uninterruptedly for 6 miles. 


HHOR AL HEJREH js a small and shallow inlet, used by fishing boats ; 
its entrance, between low cliffs,is 2 miles W.byS. of Ras al Hed; 
there are two fathoms in the entrance, shoaling gradually as you advance ; 


the inner half of the inlet is dry at low water. Its direction is South, for half 


a mile, and then East 1 mile, reaching close to the back of Al Hed 
village. 


KHOR JERAMEH, the entrance to which is one and a half miles west 
of the last, is a fine basin, with a tortuous entrance a mile long, and only 
150 yards broad, between cliffs 60 feet high. Its length, inside, is 2} miles 
in a N.W. and S.E. direction, and breadth, one mile. The depths are 7 to 
9 fathoms, mud, in the entrance channel, and 3 to 4 fathoms sand just 
within it, shoaling quickly to 2 and 1 fathoms as you advance. The 
southern shore is low, with a mangrove swamp. 

Entering this place with a northerly wind, keep close to the Eastern side 
till past the little shoal (2 fathoms at low water) on the west side, a third of a 
mile within the entrance ; then keep in mid-channel, and pass on either 
side of a small island dividing the entrance (eastern passage preferable) ; 
and anchor as soon as past the island. The tide runs two knots in the 
narrow entrance; and of course, flaws of wind are prevalent in it. It is 
used by native vessels as a harbour of refuge only ; as there is no village 
on its shore, nor is any water procurable. 
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RAS SHER is a slightly projecting point of the cliff, 8 miles W. by N. 
of Ras al Hed; from this point to Str, there is a ridge of low broken 
hills with patches of cliff. 


SUR is a large town, or rather two towns, lying on a khor or backwater; 
there are also two forts, surrounded with huts, to the westward of it; all 
included under the general denomination. The total number of inhabitants 
may be 10,000. When on with Sar ereek, Jebel Kimis bears S.W. by S. 
this may be useful as a guide to find the place. Just north of Sar, the 
bank of soundings is only one mile wide. 

A ship should anchor in 10 to 15 fathoms, sandy bottom, off the town ; 
it is quite an open roadstead, and has not been surveyed. 

The largest town, on the east bank of the Khor, is called Hejah, in- 
habited by the Beni Bi ’Ali, the other, Umm Kreimtein, by the Beni 
Jenebeh, who are often at feud with the former. Of the two forts, the 
south-western and larger, called Al Heis, is for the protection of the 
wells ; the other is called Seneiseleh ; the country inland is partially 
cultivated, and there are many date groves. A large trade is carried on 
between this place and India, Zanzibar, and the Persian Gulf, in baghalahs ; 
it possesses, besides, numerous fishing boats. The exports are dried 
dates and salt fish, and they manufacture a coarse cloth for turbans, &c, 
Many natives of Kutch (Banyans) are settled here, and the trade is very 
much in their hands ; the Sultan of Maskat maintains a garrison in Al 
Heis. The Sar people are characterized by a spirit of enterprize, and are 
bold sailors. 

The Khor is extensive, but narrow at the entrance, with a bar having 
only 3 feet at L.W., within it there are two or three fathoms ; cattle and 
vegetables might be obtained here, but it is doubtful if any water could 
be spared for a ship. Inland, two miles to the southward, is another 
town in a date grove with a good bazaar. 

There is little to be seen of the town of Sar from the sea; the two 
forts are on higher ground, and are first seen. 


The coasT above Sar sweeps round gradually, till, at Ras es Shijr, 
it runs nearly N. and S., from which point, to within a few miles of Str, 
the precipitous mountains Jebel Kalhat, and Jebel Beni Jaébar extend 
close down to the sea. These mountains are in two ranges, one behind 
the other, both sinking into the plain together, just above Sar. When 
at a great distance to the northward, the south extreme of these mountains 
has been mistaken by strangers for Ras al Hed. They are of regular 
outline ; the coast-range averages 4,500 feet, the back range is higher, 
probably over 6,000 feet. Above Ras as Shijr they recede from the coast, 
ending at the Devil’s gap. 
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EALHAT is a little village, 9 miles north-west of Sir. There is said 
to be an anchorage for small craft quite close in, sheltered from northerly 
winds by a small projecting point. The anchorage for a ship would be 
very deep and close in. There is good water in wells; and bullocks, 
sheep, poultry, and vegetables are procurable, in small quantities, at this 
and the following villages. 


THiwi, a large village and date grove, 11 miles to the southward of 
Ras as Shijr, with a lagoon of fresh water 400 yards from the sea. ‘There 
are many fruit trees. It contains about 400 men. 

Off this place no bottom. was obtained with 100 fathoms, a quarter of a 
mile from the beach. South of this place is an anchorage called Heiwi; 


there are no inhabitants, but limestone of fine quality is shipped thence 
for India. 


GHEIL SHEHAB, a small village with a tower on a little eminence, 
14 miles north of the last, at the entrance of a deep chasm or wadi in 
the mountains. <A fine stream of excellent water issues from the valley, 
and forms a lagoon within 50 yards of the sea, very convenient for vessels 
watering. The anchorage is in 20 to 30 fathoms, a third of a mile 
off shore. A vessel should weigh on the approach of a north-wester. 
Between this place and the next, is an anchorage called Makalla Aoubeh, 
where native boats find shelter from a north-wester. Fenis, is a small 
village about half way between this place and Ras as Shijr; and 
Deghmer, another, a little north of the last: they, like the others lying 
at the foot of these hills, have good water, and fruit trees, &e. 


RAS AS SHISR, 2 bold point of low cliff, with a small village called 
Thebab ; this, and the two last villages have about 200 men each. Na- 
tive boats find shelter from the north-wester under this point, but it must 
be very close in, The general direction of the coast between this point 
and Maskat is N.W. } N. 51 miles. 


MOUNTAINS.—The range Jebel Beni Jabar recedes from the coast, 
terminating abruptly in a great bluff}, on the southside of the Devil’s 
gap, about 22 miles W. b. N. from Ras as Shijr, and 12 from the shore. 

North of the gap is another range of mountains (6,280 feet), extending 
N.W. and S. E. about 12 miles, of even outline on the summit, with one 
small peak ; and ending to the N. and §. in bluffs, that at the south end 
of the range being very grand, falling in steps to the bottom of the valley 
or gap. It lies from 12 to 14 miles from the coast, and is called Jebel 
az Z’atari, or Jebel Kerriyat. These two ranges are visible 80 miles ; 
between them lies the great valley, known to seamen as the Devil’s gap, 
and which natives call Wadi Heil al Ghaf. When it bears W.S.W., it is 
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quite open, and forms a very remarkable landmark, although the gap is 
conspicuous from W. by N. to S.W. by S. Sometimes, when the mountain 
tops on both sides are covered with a streak of dark clouds, forming as 
it were a bridge over the gap, the sky is seen clear through underneath ; 
which, in the evening, has a very remarkable appearance. Squalls, or 
heavy gusts, blow out of this valley in the winter months at times. 

These with the next mentioned mountain are the land marks first made 
on this coast, unless in very hazy weather. If within the limit at which 
they are visible, it is recommended to look out when the sun is about set- 
ting, as the outline of these mountains will then often be visible for a short 
time ; often only for a few minutes. 


JHBEL ABU DAUD, (4,000 feet), is a detached mountain of irregular 
outline, deeply furrowed, and of light colour rising abruptly over the cape 
of the same name. Out at sea, the Jebel az Z?atari is seen over it. 
From adistance, when bearing N.W.4W. it makes like an island, with a 
long slope on the inshore side, and steep to seaward ; there being a wide 
valley between it and the back range. It extends 8 or 9 miles along the 
coast, and is visible 60 miles. 

From Abi Daéd to Maskat, there is a confused mass of hills near the 
sea, with range beyond range of mountains behind them. 


sounpines.—T'en miles N. of Ras as Shijr the bank widens out, and 
opposite Kerriyat, is 3 or 4 miles wide; off Ras Abid Datid, i00 fathoms 
is less than | mile from the coast, thence to Ras al Kheiran, probably 7 
or 8 miles ; decreasing again to two and three miles, between the latter 
place and Maskat point. 

The 20 fathom line is nowhere more than 13 miles from the shore, 
while, at Ras Aba Déid, Kheiran, and Maskat, it is quite close to the 
cliffs. There is no danger on this coast except a small bank of foul ground 
which extends about half a mile off shore at Kerriyat. 


COAST above RAS AS SHITR.—The mountains recede from the sea 
but the low cliff continues, trending to the N.W., till close to Kerriyat, 
when the shore becomes low and sandy. 


KERRIYAT, two small villages about six miles apart, with a large date 
grove extending between them, on a sandy plain, intersected by water- 
courses, which, in rains, discharge the waters from the Devil’s gap. The 
Beni Jabar are the principal tribe between this place and Kalhat ; above 
this place are the Beni Batésh. 

The northern village, which is three miles south of Ras Aba Daédd, 
is called Kerriyaét Kebireh (or the large ; the other being called As 
Saghireh, or the small). It is close to the hills, and almost hidden in the 
date grove ; a good mark for it is a rocky islet about 50 feet high, and 
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close to the beach. One of the watercourses runs round the north end 
of the grove, forming a small creek. + 


ANCHORAGE.—The best anchorage is in 12 fathoms sand, with the 
islet S.W., and Ras Aba Dadd N.N.W. } W., about 13 miles off shore. 
Supplies of cattle, fruit, vegetables, and water could be obtained here ; 
such supplies being also sent to Maskat from this place. Kerriyat 
Saghireh lies at the south end of the date grove, and near a projecting 
low sandy point, 7} miles S.E. by S. from Ras Abi Dédd. The foul 
ground before mentioned, begins at this point, and extends two miles along 
shore to the northward, not above half a mile off shore ; it has not been 
sounded. 

A white fort, 14 miles from the low point, will be seen on a small 
mound above the trees, and indicates the position of the village. These 
two villages contain about 1,000 men of the Beni Sinan tribe. When 
near this part of the shore, a low range of hills or undulating ground is 
seen between the coast and the Devil’s gap. 


Ras ABG DAUD is a steep rocky point, and has a rocky islet 
about 100 feet high, 300 yards north of it, with a channel between it 
and the cape, of 3 to 4 fathoms. The coast for two miles 8. of 
it is rocky, and forms several points. The exact point is not easily 
made out, unless quite close in. Small vessels would be sheltered in a 
north-wester in the little bay just S. of the cape; but would not be able 
to get out, if a south-easter came on. 

The coast, for four miles north of the cape, is formed by cliffs, extend- 
ing N.W. 4 W., the mountain, Jebel Aba DéGd, rising abruptly from 
them ; after which the coast is low sand, as far as Sifet, the mountains 
receding from the coast, and leaving a space of level land between them 
and the shore. 


sirer is a square tower on a mound about 60 feet high, and date 
grove, near the sea, 10} miles N.W. of Ras Aba D4ad. <A range of 
rugged precipitous hills extends along the coast, from this place till 
six miles beyond Maskat, the coast line being very irregular and almost 
entirely cliffs, with little sandy bays at intervals, and numerous inlets or 
coves. 


RAS AL XHEIRAN, 2 perpendicular cliff, about 60 feet high, of light 
colour, as are also the hills above it, is 15 miles N.W. 2 N. from Ras Aba 
DAdd, and projecting two or three miles beyond the general run of the 
coast, from that place to Maskat. ‘There are four little sandy bays to the 
southward of this point, of which the one close to it forms a cove half a 
mile deep, with 3 fathoms in it and open to the N.E.: a rocky peninsula, 
forming its east side, is called Ras Kazaikzan. The next bay is 


— 
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insignificant ; in the third there is a grove of date trees, Khaisat, or 
Sifet as Sheikh ; the last little bay is called Khaisat as Sum. 


BANDAR EKHEIRAN. 


Immediately westward of Ras al Kheirdn 
are two islands, not easily distinguished, owing to their uniformity of 
appearance and height with the mainland, and to their not projecting 
beyond the line of the coast. Behind the western, and larger, is the: 
anchorage called Bandar Kheirdn. 

The smaller island is 4 a mile long, and the channel behind it only 200 
yards wide, tortuous and very shallow ; although at the entrance it has 
3 to 5 fathoms. The western island (300 feet high) is steep and rocky, 
and three quarters of a mile long ; close to the east end is a small detached 
rock, between which and the eastern island is the entrance channel, 600 
yards wide, with 15 fathoms in it. The straits between the south side of 
the island and a projecting point of the coast opposite form the anchorage, 
which is 150 to 200 yards wide. There are 4 to 5 fathoms in this part ; 
off the S.W. corner of the island it is wider, and has a rocky islet in the 
centre, with 6 to 7 fathoms on its east side, and 3 to 4 round it. 

Near the south end of this islet, a narrow passage leads into a shallow 
bay, extending a mile to the southward, where it ends in a swamp, 
There is a large grove of date trees and a small village. The western 
entrance is about 150 yards broad, half a mile long N. and §., and has 
9 to 7 fathoms in it. This harbour is only frequented by fishing boats ; 
the winds are very baffling, particularly in the western entrance, and 
blow in violent gusts during north-westers. 


¥rri, a small sandy bay, with a little fishing village anda few date 
trees in the valley, 44 miles W. by N. 3 N. from Ras al Kheirdn ; from 
this bay to Kheiran the coast is rocky cliff. 


BUNDUR JISSEH is another small anchorage 5 miles S.E. 28. fron 
Ras Maskat, formed by a precipitous light-coloured island, 600 yards long 
and 140 feet high, which stands in the entrance of a bay 2 of a mile 
in length and depth. The eastern entrance is 300 yards broad, and has 
seven fathoms in it, the western one is blocked up by a flat rock having 
only 14 fathoms on each side of it. The bay has 4 to 7 fathoms in it, 
and an indented outline, with an islet on the S.W. side, to the west of 
which isa large village and date grove. 

The coast is rocky between this and Yiti, and there is a succession 
of rocky points and sandy bays, with several villages, between it and 
Maskat. Bistain, the southernmost of these villages, has a date grove ; 
the inhabitants are cultivators. Kantab, a small fishing village, has 
a pyramidal rock standing in the sandy bay close to the shore. This 
place lies under the hill called Maskat saddle. 
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supAs, a small village in a cove which might afford shelter in a 
north-wester to small craft; it is separated from Maskat by « small 
ridge, having a wall and gate in the pass; there is only a footpath 
between the two places ; the coast on both sides of this place is a mass of 
rugged hills with cliffs near the sea. 
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The remarks on the coast from Ras al Hed to Sudab are partly from the report of 
Lieut. A. Grieve, LN. 1849. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARABIAN COAST, GULF OF ?OMMAN. MASKAT TO SELLAMEH WA 
BENATHA, OR THE QUOINS. 


Variation 0° 40’ to 1° 16’ West in 1864. 


MASEAT is the capital of ’?Omman, and residence of the sultan or 
king, whose territories extend along the coast from Ras Musendom to 
Ras al Hed. Including the adjacent villages and towns, from Sudadb to 
Matreh, it may contain about 60,000 inhabitants ; but this is merely an 
estimate. 

On the death of the late sovereign Syud S’aid bin Sultan, the king- 
dom was divided; his son, Syud Saweyni succeeded him in ’Omman, 
whilst the African territories (Zanzibar, &c.)* went to another son, Syud 
Burgash, The ruler of Maskat is properly called Sultan. The extent 
of his dominion in Arabia is practically limited by the distance at which 
he can enforce his authority, which, in general, is only near the sea- 
coast; he has a small regular force of Arabs, Mekranis, and Sidfs 
(Africans), who garrison his forts and Persian possessions ; they are only 
armed with matchlocks, swords, spears, &c. Te has lately obtained afew 
field-pieces and some artillerymen from the Persians. In addition to his 
Arab possessions, he holds the islands At Tawileh and Hormaz, and the 
Persian coast from Khamir to Jashk, of the Persian Government, on pay- 
ment of a tribute: he also holds Gwadel, and several places on the 
Mekran coast between that and Jashk. 

The fleet of the late sovereign was divided between Zanzibar and 
Maskat. The present Maskat squadron consists of an old-fashioned 
36-gun frigate, one or two corvettes, and a few brigs, armed baghalahs, 
&e. 

His revenues are much curtailed by the loss of Zanzibar, and the king- 
dom appears to suffer from civil commotions since the death of the late 
ruler.t 


* Zanzibar is often called by the Arabs Saheili. 

+ Maskat was in possession of the Portuguese from the beginning of the 16th century 
to 1648, when they were expelled from all their possessions in Arabia by a simultaneous 
revolt of the Arabs. They fortified the place strongly, and built the forts Jillali and 
Merani ; probably the others also are, in part at least, of Portuguese origin. In a Por- 
tuguese inscription over the inner gate of Merani is the date 1588, and in an old wooden 
gate at the custom house, is cut “ Anno 1624.” 
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The whole of the fortifications, both landward and seaward, are in a 
very dilapidated state; the guns are chiefly Spanish and Portuguese, 
the iron ones quite rusty and useless, and the carriages dropping to 
pieces. A few brass guns are in better condition ; one fine old Spanish 
gun in Merani fort has the date 1606. 

The Maskat Government has treaties with Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. The late sovereign was a faithful ally of Great 
Britain, and fought with us against the pirates, &c. Maskat pays a 
religious tribute, or tithe, to the Wahebbi chief. The population of 
Maskat and Matreh is very mixed, with a large infusion of African 
blood. Kalbah, Riyam, and Arbak are inhabited by a higher class of 
Arabs. At KalbGh are the Beni Mardzik ; at Riyam the Beni Ahmed; 
Shateif, Mateireh, and Sudab villages are inhabited by fishermen. 

supplies.—Notwithstanding the barren appearance of this place, the 
country inland is in many parts fertile, and furnishes considerable 
supplies. The following articles are obtainable : firewood ; water ;—this 
latter is brought from the wells in the suburbs, in a small aqueduct, by 
the side of the great watercourse, to the landing-place, and brought off in 
native boats ; if a vessel has no casks, they would bring it off either in 
bulk in a boat, or, perhaps, in one of the large wooden tanks used by 
baghalahs, but it is advisable to see that the tank has been cleaned out 
properly. Occasionally, after a long drought, the water is scarce and 
bad ; but, as a rule, good, and in sufficient quantity ;—sheep and cattle (the 
latter are best) ; vegetables ; fruit, viz., limes, oranges, grapes, pome- 
granates, mangoes, plantains ; fowls, plentiful and cheap ; flour, all ground 
in hand mills; Arab bread ; rice and dholl (Indian pea), which come 
from India ; and the usual other articles required for a ship, excepting 
spirits, salt meat, and biscuit. No coal is obtainable here; but the 
Indian Government generally has a few hundred tons here for the use 
of their own vessels. 

British Agent.—There is an agent here, hitherto a native ; but an 
European officer, with the rank of vice-consul, has been lately appointed. 
Price currents, rate of exchange, &c., which vary much, would be 
obtainable from him. There was a French agent here till recently, but 
the authors are not certain whether there is one at present. 

Currency (see Introduction). — The dollar is the coin preferred. The 
rate of exchange is settled by the Banyans, of whom more is said below. 

Trade.—The exportsare : corn, brought from the opposite coast of Persia, 
and mules and asses from the interior, which are sent to the Mauritius and 
to Bourbon; salt is exported to Calcutta, also dried fish, and shark-fins, 
&c., for the Chinese market ; dates are exported to the Malabar coast, 
Kutch, &c. 
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The imports, on which 5 per cent. duty is levied without distinction, 
are: sugar from the Mauritius ; from India: piece goods (from Bombay), 
large quantities of rice, and some teak timber (from Malabar), indigo (from 
Calcutta), ghee (from Karachi and the Mekran coast), cotton and native 
fabrics (from Kutch), coffee, &c., from the Red Sea. There is also trade 
with Zanzibar and the African coast. There is a large number (several 
thousand) of Hindiis, of the Banyan caste, settled here, chiefly from 
Kutch and Gujerat, and the trade is much in their hands ; they have 
always been encouraged by the Maskat Government. ‘lhe customs are 
farmed to some of these men for a certain annual sum. They only settle 
here temporarily, and do not bring their families with them. A small 
colony of these enterprising men is to be found in most towns of the 
coast of Arabia. The manufactures are few: certain kinds of cloths, 
used by the Arabs, are woven, and arms, as swords, matchlocks, &c.,° 
made here. 

There are several fine square-rigged ships belonging to this port, besides 
a great many baghalahs and other native craft. 


MASEKAT COVE is the eastern of five coves, lying between Ras as 
Shateif and Ras Maskat, a distance of only 1 miles, It is formed by 
the steep rocky island called Maskat, and a smaller one, on the east side 5 
and a high point of land on the west. 

Maskat island, 350 feet high, and precipitous all round, is 1,400 yards 
long, by 200 to 500 broad: it has deep water close-to outside ; 30 fathoms 
at 2 cables off. Its coast line is very irregular, and, one-third from the 
south end, it is nearly divided by two little coves opposite each other, the 
hill being quite low just between them. The northern point of the 
island, called Ras Maskat, is a round sloping bluff, while the points to the 
westward of it are cliffs. On its west side, just within the cove, is a fort 
or battery, near the water, with a tower half-way up the hill, called Sfreh, 

Off the north point lies Fisherman’s rock, 10 feet above water, which is 
20 yards across, and separated from the island by a strait 50 yards broad, 
with 2 to 3 fathoms in it: this rock may be rounded quite close, as 5 
yards off it there are 6 or 7 fathoms. 

The cove is three-quarters of a mile deep, N.N.W. and S.S.E., and 
half a mile wide at the entrance ; half-way in, it is contracted to a quarter of 
a mile, by a projecting point running out East and West, on the west side, 
inside which it widens; at the head, it is 300 yards across. The sound- 
ings are 12 and 13 fathoms in the entrance, shoaling gradually to 7 and 8 
at the narrow part, and to 2 fathoms about a cable from the white sandy 
beach at the head of the cove, on which the town stands. There is deep 
water close to all the points round the cove; the little bays in it are 
shoaler. 
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The west side is a detached precipitous ridge, 436 feet high ; its north 
point is called Ras Kalbih. The projecting point mentioned above, is 250 
yards long by 60 broad, and about 100 feet high, being a spur of the main 
ridge of Ras Kalbah, and on it is a fort, with two rows of embrasures, and 
a round tower on the highest part,—called also Sireh (or Sireh al Gherbi, 
i.e., the western, if required to distinguish it from the other). On the 
inner side of this point is formed a bay called Makalla, with 3 fathoms and 
under, where the small native vessels anchor. There are several low 
towers on the different peaks of this ridge, which slopes down at its 
southern end to a cliff about 150 feet high, with a large fort on it, called 
Merani, with several round towers on the hill, and a battery near the 
water level. 

This fort is at the hottom of the cove, and close round it, on the south 

- side, is the landing place, which is on the rocks, just where the great 
watercourse discharges itself into the cove; here also, is a small place for 
hauling up, and repairing boats. 

The front of the town occupies the bottom of the cove, and is built 
close down to the water, along the beach, so that the sea washes against 
the houses at high water. The walls of the town enclose a space of 700 
yards by 250, while the suburbs, built of mat huts, occupy every available 
piece of level ground in the vicinity. ‘The wall is built on the west and 
south sides, the east, and part of the south side being built close up to, and 
even against the face of the hills. he sultan’s palace is the largest building 
facing the sea, and to the east of itis asmall wharf with the custom house. 
The mosques are small, and, like all the mosques in’Omman, have neither 
domes nor minarets. There are several towers on the hills behind the 
town, one of which, called Bima Suli, built on a ridge, (highest part 500 
feet,) quite overlooks it and the cove. 

Between the town and Maskat island are two small detached hills, the 
southern of which, about 100 feet high, is joined to the town by a low 
sandy isthmus, and has a large fort on it, called Jillali, which has two 
tiers of embrasures, both casemated, and a round tower at cach end; 
there is a fine flight of steps cut in the rock up to this fort. This and 
Merani are the two principal forts, and quite overlook the town. The 
other hill forms an islet at high water, about 60 feet high, with a passage, 
with only one foot at low water, and 30 yards wide, between it and 
Maskat island, called Doweirch. Behind these is a cove, or series of 
little coves, between Maskat island and the main; there are two remark- 
able natural pillars of rock in it, one close to the S.E. tip of the island, 
the other half a mile to the southward ; just below the latter, is a pro- 
jecting point called Ras Jen’adeh, a perpendicular cliff about 250 feet 


high, conspicuous from the northward. 
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In one of these little bays, called Moghub, close to the south-east of 
Jilalli fort, the Red Sea and Karachi telegraph cables were landed. 


TrpEs.—In Maskat cove it is high water, full and change, at 9h. 15m., 
and the rise and fall is 6 to 8 feet (approximate). 


DIRECTIONS.— Approaching Maskat from seaward, if from the east- 
ward or westward, the Saddle hill, 1,340 feet high, is remarkable ; it 
is formed by two sharp peaks, the highest of the very jagged, dark range 
behind Maskat ; they are in one when bearing E.N.E. or W.S.W. From 
the northward this hill is not so conspicuous, as the peaks are some little 
distance apart. In the background will be seen, in clear weather, the 
Kerriydt range of mountains, and, to the westward, the mountains Jebel 
Tyin and Jebel Nakhl, with lower ranges between them and the coast 
range. The place has often been passed by strangers, especially steamers, 
as the towns do not show well under the dark hills, and, lying at the 
bottom of coves, are only visible with the cove open. As there is no danger 
on this part of the coast, steamers especially, should not be far out, and 
then Fahil island cannot be overlooked. 


This islet, 280 fect high, is of light colour, quite precipitous, deep-to all 
round, and has no danger near it ; it generally shows light coloured against 
the land. From the eastward, when the sun is shining on Jillali fort in the 
morning, it sometimes shows white, to the southward of Maskat island 
against the hills behind ; all the hills about Maskat being of a very dark 
colour, 


In the day time a ship would run into Maskat cove, and anchor well 
over to the west shore, which is the weather side in a north-wester. If 
only calling at the place, she may anchor in 13 or 14 fathoms in the 
entrance ; but if requiring supplies, &c., it is advisable to anchor, if there 
is room, about abreast of the western fort called Sireh, and pretty close to 
it. The sultan’s ships of war lie further in, 


The place is nearly open to the north-wester, which blows a couple of 
points off the west side, while the sea sets straight into the cove ; so that 
vessels making a long stay here, always use a stern anchor, to keep their 
head on to the swell. The north-easter, or Nishi, also sends a heavy sea 
into the cove, and there is little or no shelter from this wind. The bottom 
is sand and shells, but, with a long scope of cable, vessels need not appre- 
hend driving, as the anchors would have to drag so much up hill ; and, 
when near the rocks, there appears to be a rebound of the wave, which 
lessens the strain on the cable. Outside the cove, in depths above 
20 fathoms, the bottom is clay or mud. 


As the wind nearly always blows into this cove, vessels generally have 
4297. D 
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to warp out, till able to make sail, but there is often a light land wind at 
night, sufficient to enable a vessel to get out. 

By night, 2 vessel arriving from the eastward should run up the coast, 
keeping to the southward of the parallel of Ras Maskat, or make short 
tacks up to it, so as to be sure of not passing it, as it will then form the 
extreme of the land; and she should remember to round the first point, 
and as close as possible. Fisher’s rock would be seen, probably, by its 
horizon being lower, or as a notch in the water line of Maskat island ; 
after rounding it, keep a look-out for the shipping, and anchor in the mouth 
of the cove, well over to Ras Kalbih, which by night always appears much 
closer than it really is. 

From the westward or northward a vessel should make Fahil, and take 
a departure thence; the course and distance to Fisher’s rock is 
S.E. by E. 1 E. 6 miles. Remember, however, that Ras Maskat will be 
the last point, and nothing will be seen to the eastward of it.* The 
shipping does not show well against the hills, particularly by night, but, 
when close, their hulls might be seen, especially from aloft. 

The four other coves are called after the towns situated in each: Kalbah, 
Riyam, Matreh, and Shateif. 


KALBUH is a small cove between Ras Kalbth, before described, and a 
point with an isolated hill, about 100 feet high, with a round fort on it. 
It is 3 cables long by 24 broad, with 8 fathoms in the entrance, and 
shoaling gradually up to the town ; is quite open to the prevailing winds, 
and not frequented by shipping. There is a spit of rocks, covered at high 
water, extending 14 cables W.S.W. from Ras Kalbah. 

Jn appearance the town resembles Maskat on a smaller scale. It 
extends a quarter of a mile back up the valley, from the sandy beach, and. 
nearly joins the suburbs of Maskat, being separated from them by a low 
ridge, over which the footpath passes. There is a wall and gate to cut off 
the communication. The hills on the west side of Kalbih are about 
250 feet high, and are, like Ras Kalbah, nearly detached from the main 
range of hills behind. 

Between the isolated hill forming the west point of Kalbah cove and 
this ridge of hills, is a sandy isthmus, on which is a little village called 
Doheh, with some stone houses ; a part of the village is detached, and lies 
a little back in the hills to the west of the point. 


Rrivam cove is about the size of the last, with soundings decreasing 
from 5 fathoms. It is not visited by vessels, being also open to the 
prevailing winds. 


(a eae 
* In 1857, a steamer, not attending to this, got on the rocks in Kalbth cove, which 
she had entered at night, taking it for Maskat cove. 
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Between this cove and Doheh a small spit of rocks runs off half a cable. 
Riyam village is smaller than Kalbih, and extends a quarter of a mile up 
the valley, whence there is a footpath for a quarter of a mile, over a forti- 
fied pass, to the suburbs of Maskat ; to the west of the village is a steep 
and rugged pass to Mateireh and Matreh. The west point of Riyam cove 
is a detached hill, about 80 feet high, quite precipitous, and having a 
sunken rock 70 yards off, to the northward of it; to the westward of 
this point is a bight, used by small native craft in a north-easter, and 
sheltered partly in a north-wester by Ras Kowdser ; it is called Bandar 
Denaki or Dinaja. 


MATREH Covg, half a mile broad, and 6 cables deep, is between the 
west point of Riyam cove and Ras KowAser. It contains several little 
bays and villages, besides the town of Matreh, which stands at the head. 

Next to westward of Bandar Dindja is a small sandy bay, with a large 
village called Mateireh,* extending back some distance. A detached hill, 
about 100 feet high, with a large castle on it, called Sirehf Matreh, sepa- 
rates this village from Matreh ; there is a footpath round inside this hill 
to that place, which is nearly connected with Mateireh. 

Matreh is a town about the same size as Maskat, and, inside the walls, 
well built. It has a front of nearly half a mile, along a fine sandy beach 
at the head of the cove. The only pass from Maskat into the interior by 
land is from this place, which is fortified on the land side, where the hills 
are not inaccessible, by a wall and towers ; there are also many detached 
towers on the hills round the town. 

The communication by land with Maskat, which is very rugged, 
is through Mateireh; and thence either to Riyam and Maskat (see 
Riyam), or from Mateireh to Maskat direct by a very rugged steep 
pass. These paths are not practicable for loaded animals. Everything 
is sent between these places by sea in large canoes ; and, if not blowing 
hard, the general mode of transit is by boat. Large numbers of these 


canoes ply regularly between Maskat and Matreh, most of the merchants 


of the former place residing here. This town is under a wll, or deputy 
of the sultan. The Khojeh sect have, inside the town, a separate fortified 
quarter, containing about 500 houses, into which none but Khojehs are 
admitted. 

At thirteen hundred yards south of Matreh castle is a remarkable, 
sharp peak, called on the chart Matreh peak, the highest on that range. 

On a projecting rocky hill, about 60 feet high, forming the north point 
of Matreh bay, is a small fort, and in the sandy bay on the other side of 


ea el ol ee gee TA ee 
* i.e. Little Matreh. 
¢ Sireh means a fort on a hill over the sea. 
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it, lies the town of Arbak, which has a tower and wall separating it from 
Maitreh in the pass behind the hill. There is another small fort on a 
hill immediately north of Arbak. 


RAS KOWASER, 2 precipitous point about 200 feet high, has a rocky 
ledge, on which are several detached high rocks, extending 14 cables off 
it, and a low islet a cable north of it. 


ANCHORAGE.—Matreh cove affords good shelter in a north-wester, 
but is open to the Nashi, or north-easter. The larger native vessels 
always auchor in this cove in preference to Maskat, but square-rigged 
vessels seldom use it, always going to Maskat. The anchorage is close 
under the shore, between Ras Kowdser and Arbak. The landing-place 
at Matreh is at either end of the sandy beach ; in a north-easter the best 
place to Jand is on the rocks just at the north end of the beach. 


SUATEIF COVE, the last of the series of coves about Maskat, is small, 
open to the north-easter, and is never used by shipping. The little village 
is insignificant. There is a footpath through the hills to Arbak, On the 
north side is a high ridge, about 350 feet high, which ends in the perpen- 
dicular bluff called Ras Shateif; it has 20 fathoms only 14 cables off. 


MASKAT to SiB.—ASPECT of coasT.—I'rom Ras Maskat to the end 
of Sib date-groves, a distance of 25 miles, the bearing is W. by N.; the 
coast, from a point 6 miles west of Maskat, falling back in a sandy bay 
called Ghabbet al Heil ; the point being called Ras al Hamar, or the red 
cape. The hills here recede from the sea to the south-west, increasing in 
height till they culminate in Jebel Tyin, 5,250 feet high, 20 miles from 
the cape; they are not remarkable in form, but one of the lower moun- 
tains of the range, about 4 miles from the shore, is of white colour. 


There is a great valley, called Wadi Sumayel, between this range and 
the Nakhl range, 7,740 feet high, which lies in a N.E. and 8.W. direction 
on the west side of the valley: it has four principal peaks, one of 
which, Jebel Nakhl, 7,000 feet high, is singular in form, like a pepper box 
on the top of the mountain; it is seen off Maskat, but afterwards gets 
shut in behind the other peaks, and is not again seen till near Birkeh: 
these mountains are visible 90 miles. 


souNnDINGS.—There is no danger on the coast ; off Maskat the bank 
of soundings is not more than 3 miles wide, but it widens to the westward, 
and is about 15 miles broad at Sib. ‘Fhe 20-fathom line runs from Ras 
Shateif nearly straight to Fahil islet, and thence is about 3 miles off 
shore till near Sib, where the flat, near the edge of which the Deimaniyeh 


islets lie, begins. The bottom is mud and sand, above 20 fathoms, chiefly 
mud. 
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DARSEIT.—From Ras Shateif the cliffs run about west for a mile to 
Aient and Darseit, two little villages in small sandy bays. The latter is 
the western, and larger, and has several towers; both are inhabited by 
fishermen, and communicate, by footpaths through the hills, with Shateif 
and Arbak. Close to the westward of Darseit is a remarkable red hill, 
on the shore, about 400 feet high, forming in two paps, with cliffs at the 
base. 


RAS AL HAMAR® is 2 point of cliffs, about 150 feet high, of red colour, 
34 miles W. ? N. from Ras Shateif; and there is a sandy beach, 13 miles 
in length, between it and the Paps near Darscit. A sloping point, close 
to the westward of it, is called Ras al Abyath (or the white point), from 
its colour. 


FAHIL ISLAND, already noticed in page 49, lies 2 miles off Ras al 
Abyath. It is one-third of a mile in length; there is a clear passage 
between it and the main, with 10 and 12 fathoms, deepening to 20 close to 
the island. This island can be landed on, and ascended, only on its south- 
west corner, the cliffs overhanging all round. It is visited by Arabs, in 
search of hawks’ nests :t the bank of soundings is probably only 3 or 4 
miles wide, outside the island; which is visible 18 miles. 


BATNEH coasT.—From Ras al Abyath the coast falls back, and 
forms the bay called Ghabbet al Heil, which has a low sandy shore, with 
sand-hills and date-groves in places. From the little creek one mile 
S.W. of this point, where the cliffs end, the Batneh (ze. level) coast 
begins, extending for 150 miles to the neighbourhood of Khor Kelbeh, 
with an average width of about 12 miles; it is well cultivated, with date 


groves almost the entire length, and many towns and villages. 


The whole of this coast is free from danger, excepting the Deimaniyeh 
islands, and has no harbours, or even creeks, that will admit anything but 
the smallest boats. It is quite open to the Shemél and N&shi; for the 
latter it is a dead lee shore; and consequently all the trade with Maskat 
is carried on in small boats, which can be hauled up in bad weather. 

A vessel visiting this coast, would be able to obtain cattle, poultry, and 
vegetables at all the towns. Water, though plentiful, would be tiresome 
to wait for, unless she used her own boats. It is obtained from wells, 
often sunk only a short distance from the beach. Firewood only in 
limited quantities. Quantities of dates, which are very fine, are exported 
from this coast. 


* The Red cape. 
} The Arabs are fond of the sport of hawking, and most of the chiefs keep a few of 
those birds. 
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KHOWEIR is a little creck, about one mile south-west of Ras al 
Abyath, where a large watercourse discharges itself; there are a few huts 
there, and mangrove trees are cut for firewood. 


KHALEIL is a small village, with fort and date-grove, the first in 
the Batnch district, about 3 miles from the commencement of the sandy 
shore. 

HEIL is a little village on the coast, to the south-east of Sib; the 
date-grove extends continuously from this place till 2 miles beyond Sib. 

sin, 2 scattered town with two small detached forts: it is chiefly built 
of mat huts, and several boats belong to it. There is a bazar, and also 
extensive date plantations and many gardens. Supplies are sent hence by 
boat to Maskat. The anchorage, three-quarters of a mile off shore, is in 
5 fathoms, sand, quite open to the prevailing winds. It is frequented in the 
summer by visitors from Maskat, who erect temporary houses. The ruler 
of Maskat is often here for change of air, being healthicr and less hot 
than Maskat, as it is more open to any breezes. It is governed by a wali 
or deputy. 

sin to SAWADS.—ASPECT of coasT.—Sawadi point is 45} miles 
W. by N. of Ras Maskat. After passing Sib, the great bluff of the Jebel 
Akhthér, 9,900 feet high, will be seen; it is visible 110 miles, and has 


been scen to go down below the horizon in very clear weather, when 


115 miles distant ; it has two steps on the top, the north face appearing 
nearly precipitous, and the top sloping gradually from the steps to the 
westward; there are lower ranges between it and the sea. 

The coast continues low and sandy, projecting a little west of Sib, with 
date-groves nearly all the way. The Deimaniyeh islands are in three 
eroups, and lie nearly parallel to the coast, at about 8 miles distance. 

sounpines.—The bank of soundings extends 5 or 6 miles to the 
northward of these islands ; the bottom is mud and sand inside the islands, 
and chiefly mud, above 20 fathoms: the soundings inside of them are 
regular, and, except the eastern group, under 20 fathoms. The only 
irregularity on the coast is off Ras al Ghaf: the coast bulges out 5 miles 
above Sib, and there is a space of 4 miles without any date trees near the 
shore, with sand-hills a little back from the beach. At the most projecting 
part are two large ghaf * trees, and 14 miles off this point is a sand-bank 
with not less than 3 fathoms on it, and 44 inside it. Between this and 
Saw4di point the coast forms a bay, in which is the large town of Birkeh. 


BIRKEH.—The fort of this town bears S.E. 4 E. 7} miles from Sawédi 
point, contains few houses, and is dilapidated ; in the centre is the sheikh’s 


De ee 


* « Acacia ;” hence the name of this point. 
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castle, a lofty Arab fortress, which is visible 10 miles, and strong for such 
a building. It has no ditch, there are four large flanking towers at the 
angles, and a narrow winding entrance, with a strong iron-cased door ; 
many pieces of unserviceable iron ordnance stand in front of the gate. 
The rest of the town, consisting chiefly of mat huts, extends for 3 miles 
along the shore, in the date plantations which line the coast from near 
Ras al Ghaf. 

The country is well cultivated near the town. This town, like Sib, is 
under a wali ; large quantities of a shell called dok, resembling a cockle, 
are collected here, dried in the sun, and sent into the interior. There is a 
large bazar, and some Banyans are settled here. 

The Anchorage would be in 5 fathoms, 1 mile from the shore, sandy 
bottom. ‘The soundings decrease regularly, the water is clear, and the 
bottom may be seen in 4 fathoms. 


SAWADI ISLANDS.—SawAdi point is low and sandy, with asand-hill ; 
the date-groves do not come within 14 miles of the point. Off it lies the 
group of islands called Sawédi, which consists of one large islet, and six 
smaller ones, extending 1? miles E.S.E. and W.N.W. The largest (and 
eastern) islet, 280 feet high, is three-quarters of a mile long, I. and W., 
and a quarter of a mile broad; it is table-topped, has cliffs all round to 
seaward, and is visible 18 miles. On its west side is a little sandy bay. 
It is separated from the land by a strait, a quarter of a mile wide, and 
fordable at low water. 

The other islets are all precipitous, from 50 to 150 feet in height ; the 
southern and largest of the six, only one sixth of a mile long, has a 
tower on it, built to protect the anchorage in the pirate times ; between 
this (tower islet), the large islet, and the shore, is a small boat harbour, 
about a half a mile in extent, with 2 fathoms close to the south side of the 
tower islet, where native vessels anchor, partly sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds. This little place is crowded with boats in the date season : 
the entrance is close round to the south-westward of Tower islet. 

A small vessel might anchor close on the south-east side of the great 
islet, in 4 fathoms, sheltered from the Shemal; but in the winter she 
would be embayed if a north-easter came on. There is no danger out- 
side these islands, and there are 4 or 5 fathoms quite close-to ; the bank 
of soundings outside them is not more than 9 miles broad. 

water.—There is a well of good water on the beach, about a mile to 
the westward of the Sawédi islands. 


DEIMANIVEH ISLANDS, called by Arab seamen also Sab’a Jezdyir,* 
are all quite barren, and there is no water on any of them. They are 


* The seven islands, seven being a favourite indefinite number. 
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frequented by fishermen from the mainland, who come over in small boats 
called beddan, and catamarans called shésheh, made of date-stalks. 


The eastern of the three groups, named Kharabat, consists of one 
islet, a quarter of a mile in length, and several detached rocks ; it has a 
reef on its north and east sides, extending about half a mile off ; and 
20 fathoms within a quarter of a mile, Its highest part, about 25 feet 
high, is visible 8 miles; it has black rocky points, with white sandy 
beaches between, which might show at night; the other islands, as far 
as Sawédi, can be seen from it, also the coast immediately opposite. 
The bank of soundings extends only about 4 miles outside this island : 
there are 22 fathoms close inside it, shoaling gradually towards the main. 
The channel between this and the centre group is 3 miles wide, and quite 
safe, with 20 fathoms and upwards all across. 


The centre group, called more particularly Deimaniyeh, extends nearly 
East and West, 32 miles. It consists of seven islets of different sizes, in a 
row, with some detached rocks. Their height is from 30 to 40 feet, and 
they are visible 9 miles. There is no danger near this group, which 
is steep-to, with low cliff, of light brown colour, and difficult to see 
at night. The western, and largest, has two little hills with a valley 
between, and is three quarters of a mile long by a quarter broad. ‘There 
are said to be three clear channels through them: there are not more than 
14 fathoms between this group and the shore. If passing inside, the 
soundings would be no guide approaching them. One mile off the 
north side there are 30 fathoms, and no bottom at about 4 miles off. The 
channel between this and the western group is 4 miles wide, with 20 
fathoms in it, and quite clear. 


Jezirct Jin, is the name given to the western group. It consists of 
one islet, and three rocks above water, extending in a straight line East 
and West 14 miles. ‘The large islet (107 fect high, near the west end) is 
three quarters of a mile long, and very narrow: it is of light brown colour, 
and difficult to see at night; by day it is visible 12 to 13 miles. 


On the south side of Jin great island there is tolerable anchorage in 
8 fathoms, sand, opposite a small sandy beach, a quarter of a mile off shore, 
and sheltered from the prevailing winds, though there would be much 
swell rolling round the island in a strong breeze. Half a mile south of it 
is a 6-fathom bank, with 9 between it and the island. 


Off the western little islet, a 2-fathoms spit runs 300 yards in an 
E.S.E. direction, or nearly towards great islet. The depth inside Jan 
islands is 14 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile off, decreasing towards 


the main. Between the sunken patch and Sawadi islands, there is a clear 
passage of 84 miles, with 18 to 20 fathoms. 
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Four and a half miles north of Jén there are 50 fathoms, and 20 fathoms 
are 14 miles off. 


NINE-FEET PATCH.—Nearly 1} miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from the 
high part of Jan is a detached sunken patch, a quarter of a mile across, 
least water 9 fect, with masses of coarse coral rock, and 20 fathoms within 
a quarter of a mile on the north side; there are 18 fathoms between it 
and Jin, and 14 fathoms a quarter of a mile to the southward. ‘This 
patch shows plainly from aloft, when the sun is behind the vessel.* 


TIpEs.—It is high water, full and change, at the Deimaniyeh islands, 
at 9h. 15m., and springs rise 10 feet. 


ASPECT of coasT.—The whole of the coast from Sawddi to Khor 
Kelbeh is low and sandy, and quite free from danger. It is little visited 
by Europeans. There are many towns and villages, and the date planta- 
tions are almost continuous close to the sea. ‘The coast would not be 
seen more than 9 or 10 miles ; its general direction alters gradually from 
East and West, to North and South at Khor Kelbeh. 

The great range of mountains appears to be continuous from the Jebel 
Akhthér to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; it is visible from the sea 
its whole extent, and gradually approaches the coast to the northward, 
leaving only a narrow plain opposite Khor Kelbeh. 


sounpines.—The survey of this part of the coast is very imperfect. 
On the old chartt the soundings are laid down much too far from the 
shore. The 100-fathom line is 9 miles from the coast at the SawAdi islands, 
increasing to 18 off Khor Kelbeh; the soundings appear to be quite 
regular, 


AS SUEIX, the first town of any size, is 20 miles W. by N. from Sawédi 
island. A part of the town is walled round, and it has a large fort in 
the centre; there are also many huts without the walls. It is under 


the wali of Birkeh, and has a garrison of the sultan. There is a 
bazar here. 

Between this place and Sawadi are six villages, of which Mesn’ah, 
9 miles west of Sawadi, has a large fort. 


EKHABUREH is a town 20 miles to the north-west of Stieik. At 
25 and 20 miles to the south-west of this place are two hills, which are 
conspicuous as landmarks : a high bluff quoin-shaped hill, about 3,000 feet 
high, and, on the lower jagged range, an Asses Ears peak. Four or five 
small villages will be seen between this and Siieik, and, to the northward, 


* E. I. C. sloop Clive grounded on this reef in 1858. 
tT Battnah or Burka coast, d = 13.2, Brucks and Haines, I.N. 1828. 
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between it and Sohér, there are eight villages, of which Saham is the 
largest. 


soHAR.—This large town, 67 miles from Sawédi, is under a wali, and 
contains 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants. A conical peak, 1,550 feet high, 
124 miles W. by 8. 2 S. of the town, isa good mark for finding it. ‘The 
peak is of light colour, and stands in the plain, some distance in front of 
the back range of mountains ; by its bearing, it would indicate the where- 
abouts of the town, long before the low shore was in sight. The town is 
walled, with a high fort in the middle, the residence of the sheikh, 
which is seen after all the date-trees are below the horizon, or about 
12 miles. There is a moat round the town, and a large bazar. Many 
mat huts are built along the beach, in the date-groves outside the walls. 
In the fort are several large round trees. 

The anchorage is in any convenient depth abreast the town. There 
are 5 fathoms, sand, one mile off. The date-groves are quite continuous 
on this part of the coast. 


SHEWAsS is a considerable town, with a strong fort,* 27 miles to the 
north-west of Sohar. There are six villages between it and that place, 
of which the largest is Majeis, where there is a manufactory of the cotton 
canyas used by native craft. 


KHOR KELBEH, © village and fort with about 200 men 19 wiles to 
northward of Shends ; there is a creek into which boats go at high water; 
5 miles South of this, near a village called Murrir, the Batneh coast ends. 
There are 3 small villages between this latter place and Shen4s.t 


The coast from Murrir to Dibba is called As Shemiliyeh: this part 
of the coast is at present under the government of the Joasmi chief 
(Sultan-bin-Suggur). The plain becomes narrower, and 15 miles north of 
Khor Kelbeh the hills come close down to the sea. The general direction 
of the coast is N. 4} E. 85 miles to Ras Dibba; from thence it trends West 
about 5 miles to the town of Dibba; the mountains are high close to the 
sea; the coast line: cliffs, with sandy bays, in which are villages and 
date-groves. 

sounDInGs.—There is no danger off this part of the coast, the 
depth being 30 fathoms 2 to 3 miles off, shoaling regularly but quickly 
towards the land. The 100-fathom line from opposite Khor Kelbeh runs 
across to Ras-al-KGh (on the Persian coast), and to the northward of this 


* The British force against the pirates, in 1809, took this fort by assault, after a deter- 
mined resistance. 

{ The authors regret that the information here given about the Batneh coast should 
be so scanty, but, above Sawadi, Sohar is the only place visited by them, and no infor- 
mation about the rest from European sources exists. 
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line the soundings are all under that depth ; 50 fathoms being 9 miles off 
shore at Khor Kelbeh, and probably only 5 miles at Ras Dibba. 


AL FASJIREH, a town 6 miles north of Khor Kelbeh, with about 
500 men ; hence it is 2} days’ journey across the mountains to Shargeh. 
Half-way from here to Khor Kelbeh is Ghaleh Kelbch, a large village, 
with 200 to 300 men. Three miles north of this place is Sakumkum, 
a small village, with about 50 men. 


KHOR FAKAN, a village with a large date-grove, in a sandy bay, 
15 miles south of Ras Dibba. The east side of this bay is formed by a 
projecting mass of hills, 1,000 to 2,000 feet high. There is a peaked 
islet, 240 feet high, off the N.E. point, with a deep water channel, 2 cables 
wide, inside it; but, from the eastward, it is not easily distinguished 
from the land behind. 

The soundings in the bay decrease regularly from 9 fathoms at the 
entrance. The bay is 14 miles across to the north rocky point, called 


Ras Luliyeh. The anchorage in 6 fathoms, sand, half a mile from the 


village, is open to the Nashi. On the east side, just outside a point of 
cliff with two towers on it, is a little cove, 14 cables deep, with a sandy 
beach at the bottom, and 3 fathoms in the entrance, where small boats 
anchor, quite sheltered from all winds. There are about 150 men here ; 
excellent water can be procured with little delay, also supplies of cattle, 
poultry, vegetables, &c. Fish (rock cod, &c.) is plentiful. Firewood 
could be obtained on giving 2 or 3 days’ notice, to give time to bring it in 
from the country. 

Above Ras Luliyeh the shore is low and sandy for several miles, with 
date-groves and villages, the mountains being at a short distance from the 
shore. Zabareh is a small village 13 miles north of this point. 


BIDIVEH is a small islet, about 200 feet high, lying close to the shore, 
44 miles north of Khor Fakan, and there is a village of the same name a 
little above it. 

Between this and Ras Dibba are the villages Sharam, Thadneh, and 
Ral Thadneh. The shore is formed of rocky points and sandy bays, the 
mountains rising abruptly a short distance from the coast. 


DIBBA BAY.—Ras Dibba is a projecting point of cliffs of moderate 
height, having a small islet a quarter of a mile off, with a channel of 
2 to 3 fathoms behind it. In the bay, one mile to the westward, there is 
a white patch* on the cliffs. 

Dibba bay is 5 miles across, and open from N.N.E. to East; the 
soundings decrease regularly from 15 fathoms to the sandy beach. The 


* Captain Brucks’ Memoir. 
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town and fort are 5 miles W. by N. of Ras Dibba, and contain about 
2,000 men ; there are very extensive date plantations in the valley on the 
south of the town. Good water may be obtained here, and supplies of 
cattle, vegetables, &c. 
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DIBBA to the quoins (Sell4meh wa Bendtha).—The country north 
of a line drawn from Dibba to Ras al Kheimeh, forms a great promontory, 
called Ruweis al Jebal (capes of mountains). It is under the Maskat 
government as far as Khasab, thence to Ras al Kheimeh under the chief 
of the latter place. The inhabitants of this district are chiefly of the 
Shaihin tribe ; they are extremely poor, quite inoffensive, and are herds- 
men or fishermen ; during the date harvest they are absent from their 
homes, being employed cither in Batneh or Khasab, &c. So secure do 
they feel from intrusion on their secluded homes, that, during their 
absence, everything is left by them in their huts (as nets, &c.) until their 
return. 

They are, of course, very ignorant and superstitious : dates or rice are 
the most acceptable presents, some of them hardly appeared to know the 
use of money. ‘They speak a very corrupt dialect of Arabic, and are able 
to make their voices heard at considerable distances among the mountains, 
or across the coves.* 

Their huts are built of loose stones, with flat roofs, not over 6 feet 
high, the floor being often sunk in the ground 2 or 3 feet. They are 
frequently built up the sides of the hills, where the children may be seen 
tied by the leg, to prevent their falling over the cliffs. 

From Ras Dibba, the north point of Musendom island bears N. by E. 
47 miles. This is also the general line of direction of the coast, but the 
coast line of this (as of the other side of the promontory) is singularly 
indented into numerous deep-water inlets, some of great extent. In all 
these coves the winds are very bafiling, and in consequence a sailing vessel 
would find it difficult to enter or leave them; the depth of water in 
most of them is a further difficulty, rendering it tedious to attempt warp- 
ing. The larger Arab vessels never visit these coves, nor any vessel that 
cannot be propelled by oars ; if a ship should happen to enter one, the best 
time to attempt to get out would be at night, when a light land wind often 
plows out of the inlets. 

The coast is throughout precipitous, and the cliffs generally overhang 
near the sea level, being worn away by the action of the water, with a 
few sandy bays at the mouths of the valleys, and the mountains rise 
eee eee 


* See Arthur P. Stanley's “Sinai and Palestine,” London, 1856, where the same 
remark is made about the mountains of Sinai, and the author attributes it to the barrenness 
of the rocks and absence of vegetation. 
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abruptly from the water’s edge. The whole of the shores are quite 
barren, except in a few little valleys where date-groves, &c. are found ; 
the mountains are apparently entirely of bare rock, presenting a grand 
and wild appearance. There is however, really, much scanty vegetation 
on these hills, growing in fissures, &c., on which the goats feed. The 
inlets, enclosed by these bare precipitous mountains, have a most romantic 
appearance ; among the mountains are many wolves, leopards, and 
foxes. The paths across these mountains are generally tracks fit only for 
goats or Arabs. 

Seen from the eastward, the range of mountains has two principal 
peaks, of which the northern, called Jebel Lahrim (on the chart Sh’am 
peak), 6,750 feet high, is the highest ; it is a peak with a truncated or 
small table top, with a little notch on the south part. The other, Jebel 
Kewa, 5,800 feet high, is a grand peak, with a small notch in the top ; 
these are visible 80 or 90 miles, or from Jashk on the east, to Lingeh on 
the west side. 

sounwpineGs.—There is no danger off this part of the coast: 40 fathoms 
are about a mile off shore below the islet Umm al Fiydrin, and 60 to 
65 fathoms, or the deepest water in this part of the gulf, 10 miles off. 
Above that islet the deepest water, viz., 70 fathoms, is quite close to the 
points, and just off Musendom island 80 and even 100 fathoms: the water 
shoaling to 50 and 40 fathoms half way across to the Persian coast. 


RAS SUWAT is a rocky point 5 miles N.N.E. of the town of Dibba, 
and forming the north point of the bay. From this point to Ras Musendom 
the mountains rise quite close to the sea. About 1 mile north of Dibba is 
a village culled Al Karsheh, with about 50 men. 


RAS HAFAH is the south point of a promontory forming the east side 
of the cove of the same name: the promontory is moderately high, and 
decreases in height towards the south point. It is 12 miles from Ras 
Suwat, and between them is the entrance to the cove, the soundings in the 
entrance being 10 to 12 fathoms. 


DUHEYT HAFAH is 2 cove running in parallel to the coast for 2 miles, 
and varying from half to a quarter of a mile in width ; the soundings in 
it are 7 to 8 fathoms, and quite regular. The strip of land (averaging a 
quarter mile in width), forming its eastern side, and terminating in Ras 
Hafah, quite masks this cove from seaward, so that a stranger would not 
suspect its existence : it forms a land-locked harbour. There are only a 
few fishermen here. Itis only 20 miles from this across to Ras al Kheimeh 
in a straight line. 


KHOR M’ALEH, a small cove 3} miles to northward of Ras Hafah ; 
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the intermediate coast is a line of cliffs, with soundings of 20 fathoms at 
about a quarter of a mile off. The cove is three-quarters of a mile deep, 
with soundings decreasing from 8 fathoms at the entrance. 


DUHET SHARIVEH is an indentation 8 miles north of Ras Hafah, 
nearly 14 miles deep by three-quarters wide. There are 20 fathoms at 
the entrance, shoaling gradually towards the sandy beach at the head: it 
is open to easterly winds. 

Close to the southward of this cove, and separated from it by a promon- 
tory three-quarters of a mile wide, is another cove a mile deep, opening 
out at its inner end to half a mile in width ; the soundings are 12 fathoms 
in the entrance, and decrease regularly. There is a small village and date- 
grove at the head, on the south side. There are several other small 
indentations between this and Khor M’aleh. 

The coast runs ina N.N.E. direction for 3 miles above this cove, and 
then falls back, forming the south point of Ghubbet ’Akabeh. It is quite 
precipitous, with a peak (about 2,000 feet) rising near the shore, which, 
when viewed from the northward, forms a fine cone ; it is called Limeh 
peak on the chart. Behind it is a saddle mountain, somewhat higher, 
also conspicuous from the north. From the eastward these two hills do 
not show against the higher land behind. 


RAS LIMEH, 285 feet high, a narrow precipitous point 27 miles S. 3 E. 
of Ras Musendom, projecting one mile from the line of coast. Off it lies 
a high precipitous island, 285 feet high, called Jeziret Limeh, a third of 
a mile long; with a channel, 3} cables wide, between it and the point. 
There are 20 fathoms in this channel, and a small detached rock near the 
island ; the tide sets strong through it. The depth is 30 fathoms close-to 
outside the island. 

At 14 miles to the S.W. of Ras Limeh is a point called Ras Samat, 
which forms the north point of a bay, called Ghubbet ’Akabeh, 2 miles 
broad and 14 miles deep, with soundings in it decreasing regularly from 
20 fathoms. In its north-west corner is a small village, called “Akabeh,* 
at the mouth of the valley, with 80 or 90 men, whence there is a short 
way by land through the hills to Limeh. Close in to the village, boats 
find shelter from the north-easters, which are the worst winds on the 
coast. 

To the northward of Ras Limeh is a sandy bay, a mile in extent, at the 
mouth of a valley, in which is the village of Limeh, containing about 
200 men. The village is on the south side of the bay, and part of it is 
built up the hill, on the steps of the strata, one hut above the other ; 
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* Called also Limeh Kedimeh (Old Limeh), 
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there is a date-grove and some cultivation in the valley. The anchorage, 
open from East to N.E., is in 11 to12 fathoms. The best landing-place in 
easterly winds is on the south side of the bay, close to the cliffs, in a little 
bight used by the native boats. Cattle, &c. are procurable here ; good 
water not obtainable in auy quantity, except perhaps from a distance. 
Firewood could be got by waiting a day or two. The people here said 
they could cross over to Ras al Kheimeh in one day; and that there were 
ponds of fresh water in the mountains, distant half a day’s journey. 

The mountains inshore of this part rise suddenly to great heights. At 
the north end of Limeh sandy bay is a high precipitous hill, with four 
rocky islets, 10 to 30 feet high, off the centre of three little points 
formed by it. 

The coast from Limeh runs North for 5 miles to the south entrance 
point of Dahet Kubal, a high cliff called Ras Semid: the coast south of 
this runs 24 miles in a series of small points and bays to Ras Marovi, 
off which are two small rocky islets, 20 to 30 feet high; and at 12 miles 
south of Ras Semid, a rock, 25 feet high, lies a quarter of a mile off shore, 
with 22 fathoms inside it. 

South of Ras Marovi is a deep bay upwards of a mile across, with a 
patch of sandy beach. 


DUHET KUBAL, a fine cove, a mile broad at the entrance, running in 
2 miles west, and then turning to the south for another mile, with a sandy 
beach at the head. Its outline is very indented, with little beaches in the 
bays ; the points all cliffs. Close on the south-west side the mountains 
rise like a wall, forming a tremendous bluff, over 4,000 feet high. The 
soundings decrease from 28 fathoms at the entrance to 18 fathoms at the 
bend, and thence regularly to the head. 

This cove is frequented by fishermen from Limeh, and a few poor 
herdsmen live in huts seattered over the valley at the head. In the 
western branch of this valley, or watercourse, are also the ruins of an 
extensive village, the walls built of large slabs of stone,* without mortar. 
There is a little barn hill on the summit of the lofty cliffs forming the 
north entrance of the cove, and hence the cliffs run N.E. by N. 8 miles in 
an unbroken line, of irregular height and deeply furrowed, decreasing in 
height to the northward, and terminating at Ras Sirkan. 


RAS SIRKAN, a perpendicular cliff several hundred feet high, forms 
the south entrance point of Ghubbet Ghazireh. There are 40 fathoms 
within half a mile of this point. 


GHUBBET GHAZiIREH { is a large inlet, nearly 3 miles wide at 
ES ee ee eS OR Me ee See ieee 
* Some of the blocks measure 8 to 9 feet in length. + Or the “deep inlet.” 
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entrance, between Ras Sirkén and Ras Della, and 8} miles deep in a 
W.N.W. direction. Its shores are throughout precipitous and high, 
except in a few little sandy bays at the bottom of valleys, and are deeply 
indented into numerous smaller inlets and coves ; the length of its coast 
line being about 40 miles. The soundings are deep all over, 36 to 
30 fathoms in the main inlet, and 25 to 20 in the smaller coves, 20 fathoms 
even being close to the cliffs ; the bottom chiefly mud and rocky at the 
entrance. There are two principal branches on the south side, the outer 
2, and the inner nearly 3 miles deep, both running in a §.S.W. direction ; 
in the former is a small village. 

In a small bay at the bottom of the inlet is a village called Habalein. 
On the north side are also two large coves, each 2} miles deep, separated 
by a high and rugged peninsula. In the inner one is a hamlet called 
Magfgeh, and the north side of this cove is separated from Khor as Shem 
(on the other side of Ras Musendom) by a low ridge from one-third of a 
mile to a mile wide. At the bottom of the outer one is the village of 
Fillam, built on an isthmus only 100 yards in width, separating this cove 
from Ghubbet Shabis. 

Tide.—It is high water at full and change in the inlet at 9h. 30m.; rise 
and fall 10 feet. 


RAS DELLA, 200 to 300 feet high, the eastern point of the high penin- 
sula commencing at Fillam village, is a perpendicular cliff, having a 
conical summit. The peninsula is 5 miles long, and has a remarkable 
brown coloured peak, over 1,000 feet high, with a little round knob on 
the top, on its widest part. It separates the inlets Ghazireh and Shabts. 


The soundings off it are irregular, 30 to 45 fathoms. 


GHUBBET SHABUS is 3 miles wide at the entrance, and runs in a 
westerly direction for 24 miles, then turns to the northward for 2 miles. 
The soundings in it are from 35 fathoms in the centre to 20 or 30 fathoms 
close to the sides. The shores are high cliffs, with little sandy beaches in 
places. The village of ShAbis is in a little bay on the south-west side. 
In the northern part are two small hamlets. On the land between the 
head of this cove, Ghubbet Ghazireh, and Ddihet Shisheh, is a remark- 
able conical mountain, 3,000 feet high, with a flat scolloped top, called 
Jebel Seibf. This cove is separated from Dahet Shisheh by a high penin- 
sula 4 miles long north and south, at the narrowest part of which the two 


inlets are only one mile apart. There is a high conical hill on it, over 
1,000 feet high, of light colour, which may be called Keiseh peak. 

The south point of the peninsula forming the north entrance point of 
Shabias inlet, called Ras Bashin, is about 100 feet high, and of light red 
colour. The easternmost point, forming the south entrance point of 
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Dihet Shisheh, is called Ras Keiseh, and is similar to the last ; a small 
islet lies 14 cables off it. There is another similar islet 2 miles below this 
point, and 1 mile from Ras Bashin. The Arabs say there is a small reef 
near the shore, with 1 fathom on it, not far from this islet, called Aba al 
Muwar. The soundings off these points are 30 fathoms close-to, and 70 
about a mile off. 


JEZIRET UMM AL FiyARIN (anglict, Rat island), is a rocky 
islet, S.E.3S., 44 miles from Ras Keiseh, and 33 miles off the nearest 
part of the land ; it is 360 feet high, one-third of a mile long, and visible 
22 miles off. It is of light colour, precipitous on the west, and barely 


accessible on the south-east side. ‘The soundings near it are 60 fathoms 
on the east side, and 40 to 45 between it and the shore. 


caurTrion.—The tides are very strong near this islet ; and from this, 
round Ras Musendom and the Quoins, so strong, with eddies and races, 
especially near the cape, as to render it desirable for a sailing vessel not 
to approach the coast, unless obliged ; particularly as the wind is very 
uncertain near the high land, often dying away, or coming suddenly from 
the opposite quarter. The tide runs north and south along the coast to 
Ras Musendom, where it sets to the north-west towards the Quoins, and 
east and west towards Ras Shariteh. 


RAS KABR HINDE (Indian’s grave), about 1,200 feet high, is quite 
precipitous, with 3 scollops on the top; the depth is 60 fathoms half a 
mile off. Between it and Keiseh point is the entrauce to Dihet Shisheh 
This is the easternmost point of the Ruweis al Jebal, and only 30 miles 
distant from the Persian coast about East of it. 


DUHET SHISHEH, 2 fine bay, 6 miles deep east and west, and 41 
miles wide at entrance, has 35 to 40 fathoms all over it, and 15 to 20 
fathoms close to the cliffs. Its coast line is precipitous and irregular, 
with some little sandy beaches in the coves. There are three islets half- 
way in on the north side, the largest of which, about 100 feet high, is a 
quarter of a mile long, and of red colour. The village of Shisheh, with 
about 200 inhabitants, stands in a cove on the west side or bottom of the 
inlet. 

The west side of this cove is separated from Khor as Shem by a ridge, 
in one part about three-quarters of a mile wide. 2d miles inside the north 
entrance point, the ridge connecting Ras Kabr-hindi with the main is only 
about 100 yards across, and has a rough wall built across it. 


MUSENDOM ISLAND, 875 feet high, is of triangular shape, and pre- 
cipitous all round, excepting 3 or 4 little coves on the east side, the only 
4297. E 
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landing-places. The highest part, near the south face, is in 3 little peaks. 
The island is nearly 2 miles long, north and south, and 134 miles broad at 
the south end. There are some remains of buildings on the northern part, 
built of large blocks of stone without mortar, similar to those at Kubal. 
There are a few herdsmen generally here, with their flocks of goats ; the 
whole of the coasts about this part are frequented by fishermen from 
Kumzér. The north point of the island is a cliff about 100 feet high, and 
is generally called Ras Musendom. The soundings are 100 fathoms close 
to the northward and eastward of this cape, being the only spot north of 
Ras al KGh where such a depth is obtained. 


nucHUL,* 100 feet high, is a little islet or pillar of rock, half a mile 
N.N.E. of Ras Musendom, with a clear passage between them, and as deep 
water as at Musendom. Near this islet the tides are at the strongest, with 


broken water ; the noise of the races may be heard some distance in calms. 


The STRAITS.—Musendom is separated from the main by 2 strait, 
ealled by the natives the Bab, or Fak al Aséd, 7.e., the Lion’s Jaw, 3 
cables wide, and quite clear, with 24 fathoms init. ‘The point of the main 
opposite, called Ras al Bab, is about 3 miles N.N.W. of Ras Kabr-hindi, 
with a deep bay between ; it is about 200 feet high, and a quite perpen- 
dicular cliff. ‘This, and the whole of the islets about the cape, are, at the 
projecting points, undermined by the action of the tides, sometimes for 
yards, in the solid limestone rock, of which they are all composed. 

This channel has oceationally been used by steamers ; but great atten- 
tion must be paid to the steerage. Owing to the strong tides and baffling 
winds, it is not safe for sailing vessels. The Arabs only venture through 


in rowing boats. 


SELLAMEH WA BENATHA,{ called by English sailors the Quoins, 
is a group of three remarkable islets, the largest of which, called the Great 
Quoin or Sellameh, 540 feet high, bears N. } W. 7 miles from Ras Musen- 
dom, and is visible in clear weather at 27 miles, It is wedge or quoin- 
shaped, the perpendicular face to the south-east, and is 800 yards across, 
and accessible only on its north-west side; there is a small detached 
fragment about 80 yards off its north side. From it the highest part of 
the Little Quoin bears S.E. 4 S. 2 miles, and the peak of Gap island 
E. by 8. $ S. 4 cables. 

The Little Quoin, 168 feet high, is also quoin-shaped, but has a more 
gentle slope on top than the Great Quoin ; the highest bluff is to the 


* By the fishermen called also Chikeyat. 
+ Sellémeh (a Musulmén saint) and her daughters. 
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south. It is accessible on the north side only, off which a small spit 
runs in the direction of Gap island. . 

Gap island, the name given to the centre islet, has a peak, about 250 feet 
high, near the centre, and cliffs all round. The soundings are 45 to 50 
fathoms close to Sellamch, and 70 to 80 close to southward of the Little 
Quoin, increasing towards Musendom island. 

The tide sets N.W. and S.E. about the Quoins, 3 knots at springs. It 
is not recommended to sailing vessels to pass to the southward of them; the 
wind is often lost near them, and the tide races will turn a vessel half 
round against the helm. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SOUTH SIDE OF PERSIAN GULF.—COAST OF ’?OMMAN; QUOINS TO 
ABU THABi. 


VARIATION 0° 32’ to 1° 16/ West in 1864. 


RAS MUSENDOM to RAS al KHEIMEH.—This part forms the north 
and west sides of the Ruweis al Jebal. The mountains rise close to the 
sea, as far as Sh’am, 13 miles above Ras al Kheimeh, when they begin to 
recede from the coast, and the low shore begins, which is characteristic of 
the whole of the rest of the Arab coast. The coast north of Sh’am is 
similar to the east coast of this promontory, viz., deeply indented into 
inlets, with deep water close to the cliffs, which, excepting a few little 
beaches at intervals, line the coast. The sea is everywhere beautifully 
clear. 

From the northward, when not quite close in, Jabel Lahrim (Sh’am 
peak) is conspicuous over all the other hills, still appearing with a small 
table top, and to the right of it the peak called on the chart Fine peak, 
4,470 feet high, which is a very regular cone on all views, and shows 
well, except when against the higher mountains behind, or bearing S. by E. 
to $.K, 


TAWAKKUL,* 460 feet high, is a precipitous islet, about the size of, 
and of similar appearance to, Sellimeh or Great Quoin. The depths are 
60 to 80 fathoms at a quarter of a mile off. 


DANGER.—Three quarters of a mile West of this islet, is a small 
rocky patch, 50 yards across, with only 9 feet on it, and 50 to 60 fathoms 
close-to. When on the patch, Mishkén rocks are on with south end of 
Perforated rock (off Ras Shariteh) ; and the west end of Kan island is on 
with the round hill over Kumzar. Kuchul one point open of south side 
of Tawakkul, and open northward of that island, leads clear to the south 
and north of the shoal respectively. It often has a flock of small birds 
hovering over it. 


* The fishermen call this island Suweik, and the shoal next described Ruk Suweik. 
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JEUIRET KUw * is a precipitous island, near 600 feet high, about a 
mile long E. and W., with a depression in the centre forming a kind of 
saddle. Its west and higher peak, is 4 miles W. by S. from Ras 
Musendom. 


JEZIRET aBt sir, { lying off a projecting promontory called Ras 
Makhalif, is 6 cables long north and south, and has 40 fathoms close-to on 
the north side. It has cliffs all round, and near the south end a peaked hill 
about 400 feet high, sloping down to the north end. It is separated from 
the main by a strait called Bab Makhalif, a quarter of a mile broad, with 
35 fathoms, sand and rock, in it, through which the tides set very strong 
with eddies ; near mid channel is a high, precipitous rock. The north 
point of this island bears nearly West, 53 miles from Ras Musendom. 


The MISHKAN arc scycral detached rocks or islets close together, 
15 feet above the sea, and of white colour, lying N.N.W. of Abdé Sir, 
with a clear passage, 6 cables wide, with 20 to 25 fathoms in it, between 
them and that island. There are 70 fathoms at a mile to the northward of 
them. 


EKUMZAR.—To the eastward of Ras Makhalif, the coast runs about 
8.S.W., forming a cove upwards of a mile deep, and three-quarters wide, 
at the bottom of which is the town of Kumzér. It contains about 500 
men, and is built in a gloomy valley, or gorge in the mountains ; the 
water is obtained from a deep well, some distance up the watercourse. 
There is a low wall across the beach, in front of the town, which is chiefly 
built of the naturally squared blocks of limestone detached from the 
mountains. The cove is open to the Nashi, which often blows strong in 
winter. The soundings decrease regularly from 35 fathoms at the entrance, 
with sandy bottom ; a vessel would have to anchor in 18 to 20 fathoms. 
The inhabitants are fishermen, and have 50 or 60 boats of different sizes ; 
they take their salt fish, shark-fins, &c, for barter to Kesm, with which 
place they have much intercourse. 

Between Kumzér cove and Ras al Bab, the point opposite Musendom 
island, the coast is very irregular ; several bays being formed by pro- 
jecting points of land, all having deep water. The largest of these 
lies to the south-east of Kin island ; the entrance, a mile wide, is between 
two singular narrow projecting strips of cliff; the bay is, in one part, 
separated by a ridge, only about 100 yards across, from Diéhet Shisheh ;: 
it is precipitous all round. The next bay, south of Kin, has a few huts 
on a sandy beach at the bottom, and over it is a remarkable sharp peak on 


the mountains called Jebel M’aili, 1,894 feet high, which slightly over- 
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* Called also Al Khail by the fishermen. 


+ Called Aba Rashid by Captain Guy, 
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hangs to the east, when viewed from the northward: at the back of 
Kumaér, is & round-topped mountain, rather higher than M’aili. 


RAS SHAR{ITEH is the north point of a promontory, 1} miles long, 
and in some parts only 100 yards wide, and low: the highest part may 
be 200 or 300 feet high, and it is precipitous all round. Off it, and bearing 
West, a little northerly, 8 miles from Ras Musendom, is 1 little islet, about 
40 feet high, with perpendicular sides, and a hole through it ; whence it 
has been called the Perforated rock. The strait, or Bab, between this islet 
and the point, is only a cable wide, and hardly fit even for boats, owing 
to the strength of the tides. There are 60 to 70 fathoms within a mile 
to northward of this islet, and 30 to 35 between it and the Mishkan 
rocks. 


Between this point and Ras Makhalif, are three coves, each nearly a 
mile long north and south, with deep water, exposed to northerly winds, 
and with 20 fathoms in the entrance. In the easternmost is a small 
nook at the head forming a boat harbour, and a few huts, with a well of 
water. 


JEZIRET GHAWAM.—From Ras Sharitech the coast runs about 
South for 4 miles, and off it lies this island, which is 2} miles long, north 
and south, by three quarters broad, its north end bearing S.W. 14 miles 
from the Perforated rock. It has cliffs nearly all round; the north point 
is low, but it rises gradually towards the south end, where the hill is 
about 600 feet high, and of conical form, rising over cliffs about 200 feet 
high. There are 45 to 40 fathoms half a mile off its seaward side. The 
island is barren, without water or inhabitants; but goats are kepi here 
belonging to the Kumzar people. 

KHOR EKAWYI, the strait between Ghanam island and the main, is only 
one third of a mile wide at either end, widening to half a mile within, 
with soundings from 15 to 19 fathoms, sand and rock. At the north 
end, a low level point of rock, like a pier, projects from the island to the 
eastward, and in the bay on the south side of this point, a small reef 
extends about a cable from the shore. The tides set strong through the 
strait, and to the W.S.W. across the entrance. A vessel wishing to enter 
these straits for shelter, &c. should do so from the northern end, and, bearing 
in mind the set of the tide across the entrance, round the low north-east 
point of the island, anchoring immediately after passing it, in 15 to 17 
fathoms, well over on the west side, close to the little reef mentioned 
above. 


The Great Quoin is seen from this anchorage, over the low isthmus 
connecting the promontory of Ras Shariteh with the main. It is not 
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recommended as a place of shelter for sailing vessels, unless obliged, as at 
least there would be much difficulty in getting out again. It would be 
far preferable to cross the Gulf to Henjém or Kesm anchorage ; or, in 
a shemAal, if possible, to fetch into Khasab bay. 

On the main, opposite the south side of Ghanam island, is a little cove, 
called Gharum, running north a quarter of a mile, at the mouth of a 
valley, with date plantations and some huts on the hills behind. 
Between the south point of the island, and the headland forming the north 
point of Khor Ghib ’Ali, is a bay a mile wide, with 33 fathoms at the 
entrance ; it extends 14 miles east and west, and in it, opposite the valley 
of Gharum, is another bight, with a little village, called Kabbeh, at its 
head. 


KHOR GHUB ’ALI runs in nearly straight 3} miles to the S.E., with 
an average width of three-quarters of a mile. Ona sandy beach at the 
bottom is the small village of the same name, with a few date and other 
trees, and good water. The soundings are 28 fathoms in, and 80 off the 
entrance, and 16 fathoms at one mile from the head of the cove. The sides 
of the cove are high cliffs; that at the north entrance point is about 
300 feet high, with a conical hill on the summit sloping on all sides down 
to the cliffs, forming a headland a mile in width, and about 800 feet 
high. The bottom of this cove is less than a mile from Dahet Shisheh. 

The cliff at the south entrance point of Khor Ghab Ali is about as high 
as that on the north side ; hence the coast runs 8. by W. 4 miles, to the 
entrance of Khor as Shem, forming the west side of a remarkable trian- 
gular peninsula, which has Khor Gh&b ’Ali on the north-east, and Khor 
as Shem on the south-east side: the isthmus connecting it with the main 
at the village of Ghab ’Ali (and consequently separating the two coves) 
is only about a quarter of a mile wide. The line of cliffs of which it is 
composed is somewhat indented, and half way, in the largest of these 
bays, there is a hamlet called Hasseh, on a sandy beach. 


KHOR AS SHEM is 1n extensive and winding inlet, above 8 miles in 
length, its breadth in parts being under half a mile ; the coast-line is 
deeply indented, and there are several islands in it. Its western entrance 
point, a cliff about 150 feet high, called Ras Shehath, is 4 miles 
S.E. by E. 4 E. from Ras as Sheikh; at one-third of a mile, N. by 
W. of it, is a 4}-fathom patch. Half a mile §.S.E. of Ras Shehath 
is another promontory, with an islet 100 feet high, called Al Jibbeh, close 
off it; and between these two points is a cove a mile deep, having 
16 fathoms in the entrance, with a few huts at the bottom, and good 
water. 


At Al Jibbeh, the entrance to Khor as Shem is only half a mile wide, 
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with 15 fathoms water ; and, from a little distance, the entrance of this 
large inlet is hardly discernible. The Khor winds round the south side 
of the remarkable triangular peninsula before mentioned, altering its 
direction from South to N.E. A remarkable peak, 3,000 feet high, 
having a great precipice on the south-east side, stands near the south 
point of this peninsula ; it is called Jebel Shem. 

On the north side of the inlet, 4 miles within the entrance, and imme- 
diately under this peak, is the little village of Shem, with wells of brackish 
water ; and abreast it, close to the south shore of the Khor, the island 
of the same name, reducing the width of the channel to half a mile; the 
depth being 20 fathoms in this part of the inlet. At 2 miles above Shem 
there is a narrow point projecting three-quarters of a mile from the 
north side, called Ras Hatam, about 50 feet high at the south end, 
and rising gradually to the north ; to the eastward of which is a little 
village called Madeh, with wells of good water, said to be the best in the 
inlet. 

At one mile east of Ras Hatam is an island on the north side, half a 
mile long, called Seibi, the passage south of which is three-quarters 
of a mile wide, with 17 fathoms water in it; there is no channel to the 
northward of it. The village of the same name lies 2} miles E. by 8. 
from Ras Hatam, on a sandy beach, at the bottom of a deep cove in the 
easternmost extremity of the inlet, with 10 fathoms at a quarter of a mile 
from the beach. There are two irregular bays between this place and 
Madeh. Seibi is the largest village in the inlet ; it contains a deep well 
of water, which is said to be brackish after a draught, and a water-tank 
or reservoir, also the ruins of other tanks, and many graves. It is built 
at the mouth of a great gorge in the mountains, and from it a very 
rugged footpath leads over to Dahet Sh&bis, less than a mile distant. 
This village lies close on the S.W. side of Jebel Seibi, described with 
the other side of the peninsula, which mountain forms a conspicuous 
object all over this inlet, and also appears, from seaward, to be at the head 
of Ghab’Ali cove, when that cove is open, on which bearing it makes 
with a sugar-loaf top. 

The south side of the inlet, from Seibi to Shem island, is quite barren, 
with many little points and bights. There is an islet at one-third of a 
mile 8. by W. of Shem island, beyond which is a bay one mile in length 
and breadth, with high steep hills on its S.W. side, called Maklab. The 
south side of the inlet, thence as far as Sefbi, is 200 to 500 feet high. 
Separated from the bay by a high rocky point, is a sandy bight, with a 
village in it called Kaneh. Half way between this village and Jibbeh 
islet is the entrance to a little land-locked cove, with a depth decreasing 
from 10 fathoms, which would be a convenient place for laying a vessel 
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aground. On the west side of its entrance is a small village called 
Nathifi. 

There is no danger in the inlet ; a sailing vessel would have great 
difficulty in getting in or out; but a steamer could, with the greatest 
ease, run up the inlet, passing Shem island on the north, and Seibi on the 
south side, passing all the points as near as convenient. The tides are 
strong in the entrance at springs, 

TipEs.—The rise and fall of tide in the inlet is 8% feet at springs, 
T.W. at full and change, 10h. 40m. 


KHASAB BAY, 4 miles wide and 2 deep, is formed by a high point 
projecting on its west side, named Ras Sheikh Mas’atid. This cape, gene- 
rally called only Ras as Sheikh, is a point of land sloping gently up from 
the cliffs at its north extreme, which are about 50 feet high, towards the 
peak called Fine peak on the chart, 4,470 feet high ; the long regular 
slope of this point cannot be mistaken from the westward. There are 
two little bights at the north extreme of the cape, with white sandy 


beaches, and in the eastern is the tomb of the sheikh, after whom the point 
isnamed. It is only seen when quite close in, and with the little cove 
open, as it stands on the beach. A sailing vessel standing into Khasab 
bay, with a westerly wind, should not round this eape too close, so as to be 
becalmed under it. The tides are weak inside this point ; but outside set 
across from it and Perforated rock, N.E. and S.W. 14 to 2 knots an hour. 

At this point the inlets of the Ruweis al Jeb4l end, the coast to the 
south-westward of it being comparatively straight. There are 40 fathoms 
at three-quarters of a mile west, and 30 fathoms 1 mile north of it. 


EKADEH cCove.—On the cast side of Ras as Sheikh the coast runs 
south 3} miles to the bottom of a narrow cove, where is a small village 
called Kadeh, with a large date-grove, The cove is half a mile wide at 
entrance, and 1} miles deep ; the soundings in it shoaling gradually from 
10 fathoms. On its west side, near the entrance, is a large fishing village, 
called Makhi, with wells of pretty good water, the houses of which are 
built on the lower steps of the strata of the hills. 

The cliffs increase in height to the southward, on both sides of Ras as 
Sheikh, at 1} miles from which is a deep bight on the east side, with a few 
huts and a fine date-grove, named Hanch. There is a well of good water 
here, about 300 yards from the beach, and said never to become brackish 
or dry up. Above this place, on the mountains, is a village called Haraf, 
with about 100 men, the huts of which are plainly seen from a ship, 
when to the north-west of the cape. The inhabitants are chiefly fisher- 
men, and keep their boats hauled up in Eideh cove, a small bay about a 
mile S.W. of Ras as Sheikh, where there is a well of excellent water. 
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eNHASAB BAY.—Khasab town stands on a sandy beach nearly a mile 
in extent, in a bay 34 miles S.E. by S. 1S. from Ras as Sheikh, and 
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separated from Kadeh cove by a steep ridge of hills. The soundings are 
8 fathoms in the mouth, and 2 fathoms at one third of a mile from the 
beach; it dries off from the town a quarter of a mile in ridges at low 
water, which renders landing at that time unpleasant. The anchorage is 
sheltered from the prevailing winds, and the holding ground good, being 
fine sand; northerly winds are strong only in winter, and then very 
rarely and of short duration. In summer a vessel might anchor in 7 
fathoms, but in winter not under 10 or 11 fathoms. 

The town lies in a date-grove, in which the houses are much scattered, 
extending a considerable way up the large valley terminating in this bay. 
Little is seen from the sea, except a fort near the centre of the grove, 
and two towers on the beach. ‘The fort contains the sheikh’s house, and 
is much out of repair. The sheikh is a wali or deputy of the Sultan 
of Maskat, who gets an annual revenue of about 400 dollars from the 
place. There is a small square tower on the western rocky point, over- 
looking the bay. Population of the valley about 600 men. Fresh water 
in good wells plentiful, and used to irrigate the plantations ; the best 
well is close to the hills on the east side, and about 400 yards from the 
beach. At the back of the date-grove the valley is well cultivated 
with corn, vegetables, &c. ; and the bare steep hills rising on either 
side have a very picturesque effect. Supplies of good water, wood, 
cattle, and vegetables, &c., could be easily obtained ; « cloth for wearing 
apparel, much used by the Arabs, is made here. Quantities of dates are 
exported from this place, boats coming from the west coast of ’?Omman, 
and Kesm, &c., in the date season to procure them. 

There is a projecting high rocky point on the east side of the town, 
between which and Ras Shehath, which is about 1 mile distant, are several 
little bights, the largest one with a little village called Fanakheh, with 
good water in wells. 

The soundings in Khasab Bay are 20 to 22 fathoms in a line about East 
of Ras as Sheikh, and decrease regularly ; bottom sand and rock. It is 
a good place for shelter in a Shemal, which here blows W.S.W. to 
W. by S.; when a vessel might run in and anchor, with Ras as Sheikh 
N.W. by W. about 14 miles, in 17 or 18 fathoms, without going quite 
in to the anchorage off the town. 


rne coast on the west side of Ras as Sheikh, runs §.W. 4 S. 35 miles, 
in patches of cliff, to Ras al Jédi, which is a bold cliff about 1,000 feet 
high, and conspicuous when seen from up or down the coast ; aud 11 miles 
S.S.W, of this latter is Sh’am point, formed by a mountain about 2,500 feet 
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high, sloping regularly down to the sea, and, like the last, conspicuous 
from the north or south, when there also is seen a notch in the highest 
part of the mountain above it. To the southward of Sh’am point the 
mountains begin to recede from the sea; the coast trending gradually to 
S.S.W. and S. W., and being, from this point, a low sandy shore, which 
continues the whole extent of the south coast of the Gulf. When a little 
distance off the coast, Fine peak, before mentioned, is very conspicuous, 
forming a beautiful cone. 

The soundings south of Ras Jadi are less abrupt, and the 40-fathom 
line, which is three-quarters of a mile off that cape, is about 8 miles from 
the shore at Sh’am point, where also 25 to 30 fathoms are 2 miles off. 
This coast is quite exposed to the Shemél, and vessels at anchor on it 
would have to put to sea at the approach of one, standing off on the port 
tack. There is no danger from Ras as Sheikh to Sh’am. 

There are several villages between these points; the following description 
of them, as far as Sh’am, is chiefly from Capt. Guy’s memoir. 

Al Jiri is a small village, 14 miles below Ras al Jadi. It stands under 
the hills on a beach, which extends as far as Bokhé. Al Jadi village is 
3 miles below the point of the same name and inhabited by fishermen. 
There are some wells of good water near the beach. 


Bokha is a small town in a bay formed by a slightly projecting point, 
5 miles below Ras al Jadi. This little bay is open to the northward, and quite 
shallow ; there are 7 fathoms at 1 mile distance, it then deepens suddenly 
to 25, and thence to 40 fathoms at 2 miles off. There are three forts, one 
ruinous, in the town; a square fort on a hillock half a mile east of the town; 
and one on the western point of the small bay, with a high tower at one 
of the angles ; this last is visible 9 or 10 miles. There is a plain behind 
the town, with cultivation and date-groves, there are also date trees 
between this place and Jadi. The inhabitants are chiefly fishermen. 

Between Bokhé and Sh’am point are three little sandy beaches, with 
deep water close-to, in which are the little hamlets Fidar, Ghumtheh, and 
Tibat, all inhabited by fishermen, with a few date trees at each. 


SHAM FORT, about 2 miles south of the point of that name, is the first 
town on the low sandy shore, there being a plain 1 to 14 miles wide 
between it and the mountains, partly cultivated, with date-groves, vege- 
tables, &e., and good water in wells; the inhabitants are cultivators and 
fishermen. One mile south of the town is a ruin on a hillock about 50 feet 
high, and visible 12 to 13 miles. About 4 miles south of the town is a 
creek, used by boats at high water. 


The SOUNDINGS at the commencement of this low coast begin to 
decrease, there being 10 fathoms at half a mile, and 20 fathoms 3 miles 
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off, and they still farther decrease as you advance to the S.W. ; bottom 
generally sand. 


RAMS, a fort and small town in a date-grove, 6 miles N.E. $ N. from 
Ras al Kheimeh; a tower, showing above the trees, is the principal 
object from seaward ; it lies on a Khor, the entrance to which is nearly 
dry at low water. About two miles inland of it is the hill fort of Zayah. 
One and a half miles southward from Rams is a small creek, communi- 
cating with the Khor at Ras al Kheimch. The date-groves are a little 
distance from the shore, which is swampy here. 


RAS AL KHEIMEH (anglicé, Tent-point), a large town, built on a 
long sandy peninsula or spit, is the capital of the Joasmi chief, whose 
authority is acknowledged in all places south of Ras as Sheikh, as far as 
Jeziret al Hamrah, also in Shargeh and the little towns near it, and on 
that part of the cast coast of "Omman called As Shemiliyeh. It may 
contain 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants. ; 

To recognize this place from seaward, it may be mentioned that the 
plain is here only about 6 miles broad, and increases in width very 
rapidly to the southward, as the coast turns here to south-west, so that 
from the northward the town appears to be at the point where the 
mountains end. On a nearer approach is seen a range of high reddish- 
coloured gand-hills, which begin a mile south-west of this place, and extend 
past Al Hamrah. The town is chiefly of stone houses, with some square 
buildings higher than the rest, which are the sheikh’s residences ; on 
one corver of the highest is a little dome, which is about 60 feet above 
the sea, and visible 12 miles; the flag of the Joasmis (red with narrow 
white border) is shown on another high building to the left: there is a 
white round tower at the north end, and two square towers on the wall 
built across the peninsula at the south end of the town. ‘There is also a 
detached tower three-quarters of a mile south-west of the town, near the 
commencement of the red sand-hills. In running up from the westward, 
the end of these red sand-hills will be a guide for finding the place. 

In crossing the Gulf to this place, after taking a departure from the 
Tumb, the tides, which run strong up and down the coast, may throw a 
vessel out of her course. There is no danger on the coast, and 20 fathoms 
will be found about 9 miles off. A good berth is in 54 fathoms 24 to 3 
miles N.W. of the town ; the holding-ground is good, and the natives say 


there is not so much sea in a north-wester as at other places on this coast. 
With the town S. to §.E., and 1 mile off shore, there is a sandbank with 
11 feet on it, and 12 or 13 feet inside it at low water; W. by N. 24 miles 
from the town, it has only 2 to 24 fathoms on it, with 8 or 4 fathoms 
inside it, and it is said to extend some distance to the south-west, 
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The entrance to the Khor or Backwater, is round the end of the low 
sandy point on which the town is built, and is 1} miles to the north-east 
of the town ; large boats can enter at high water unladen ; it runs down 
S.W. close to the back of the town, where the native boats lie ; there are 
only 2 feet at the entrance at low water, but 9 feet, when inside, as far as 
the town. There are 2 low islets in the backwater opposite the town, 
on one of which is a small fishing village. A great many boats and 
baghalahs belong to this port, which has quite recovered from its destruc- 
tion by the expedition in 1819. Cases of piracy are now unknown, and 
the inhabitants of this, once the head of the piratical ports, are quite civil 
to Europeans. In 1859, Sultan Bin Suggur, the ci-devant pirate chief, 
who was nearly 100 years of age, was still the reigning prince; he suc: 
ceeded his father in 1803, and signed the treaty against piracy with 
General Grant Keir in 1820. It sends about 20 boats to the pearl fishery: 
the inhabitants are of the Joasmi tribe. 

On the east bank of the backwater a dense date-grove commences, 
apparently extending up to the foot of the mountains, and continuing 
along the coast to Rams. 

Supplies of cattle, vegetables, and fruit may be obtained here ; water 
uncertain. 

The coast is nearly straight between this and Sh’am, and all low, the 
mountains approaching the sea to the northward. 

From Ras al Kheimeh, Sh’am point bears N.N.E. 3} E. 17 miles ; the 
soundings are 3 fathoms from half to 1 mile off shore, and 20 fathoms at 


4 to 5 miles off. 


RAS AL KHEIMEH TO ABU THABi.—This coast, formerly the chief 
seat of the pirates, is throughout low and sandy, and runs nearly 
straight, in a general direction S.W. 4 W. fora distance of 120 miles. 
The mountains of the Ruweis al Jebal are seen till past Debay, in clear 
weather. 

The towns are all built near the entrance of a Khor or saltwater creek, 
of which there are many along this coast, often communicating with 
each other, or forming large backwaters, in which their vessels are kept. 
They are very similar in appearance, and it is difficult for the stranger to 
make out which town he is off; on this account a somewhat detailed 
description of the appearance of each is given. 

Supplies.—Cattle, and vegetables, &c., may be everywhere obtained ; 
the beef is often very good, and much better than the mutton. Water is 
scarce and indifferent, especially to the southward of Debay, and probably 
could not be spared toa ship. It is generally obtained in shallow wells 
dug in the sand. 
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ANCHORAGE.—The shore, except just above Umm al Kawein, where 
the reef extends 14 miles off, is safe as far as Ras Hanydra ; and thence 
to Ab&-'Thabi, fronted by reefs ; the soundings above the former place are 
regular. The anchorage off this coast is quite exposed to the prevailing 
wind, holding-ground often bad, being hard ; and no ship should attempt 
to ride out a winter north-wester, but put to sea on the approach of one, 
standing off on the port tack, as the wind blows about W.N.W. Vessels 
should anchor further out in winter than in summer, and furl sails with 
reefs in. 


grpzs.—The tides set straight along shore, N.E. and §.W., and may 
cause a vessel to find herself off the wrong place, after standing across the 
Gulf. Their rate is from 1 to 2 knots, and the rise and fall varies from 
6 to 8 feet. At Ras al Kheimeh it is high water, full and change, at 
11h. 15m., and at 12h. or 12h. 1lom. at Abu-Thabi. The stream runs 
2 hours or more after the turn of the tide. 

The great pearl bank, under which term may be included all the space 
on the Arab coast south of the 20-fathom line, begins on this coast ; 
opposite Shargeh may be considered about the commencement. Capital 
mullet are caught in all the Backwaters. 


yeuiRET AL HAMRAH is a fort and town S.W, by W. 10 miles 
from Ras al Kheimeh, built on an island formed by the Khor, The fort 
has 5 or 6 towers, and 3 or 4 round trees in it, one of which is large and 
conspicuous, and close to this is a high square tower with two rows of 
windows : there is also a tall slender tower at the west end of the town. 
There are no date trees here. The red sand-hills mentioned in page 76 
end 2 or 3 miles to the south-west of this place. 

The entrance to the Khor is round a low sandy point called Ras Abé 
Ahmed, three-quarters of a mile N.E. of the town ; it has 2 or 3 feet in 
it at low water in the entrance, and ” or 8 feet inside; it runs to the 
south-west between the town and the strip of sand forming the beach, and 
is shallow opposite the town. 

The inhabitants are of the Zab tribe, and it is under the chief of Ras al 
Kheimeh. 

The soundings off the town are, 10 fathoms at 4 miles, and 20 fathoms 
at 12 miles distance ; 4 fathoms being a quarter of a mile off; bottom 
generally sand. The coast between Al Hamrah and Ras al Kheimeh 
forms a slight and shallow bay. 


cavtTrion.—From Al Hamrah, Umm al Kiiwein point bears S.W. by 
W.i W. 14 miles. The coast between forms a slight bay; and a reef, 
nearly dry in parts, extends from 2 miles south of the former place to 
Umm al KGwein point, 5 miles N.E. of which its outer edge is 1} miles 
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off shore. It shows well by day ; 10 fathoms, a safe depth, are 3 miles 
off its outer edge, from which depth the soundings decrease gradually to 
4 fathoms close to the reef. 


KHOR AL BHiTHEH is a creek, whose entrance is half-way between 
these two places, only navigable for small boats, and communicating with 
Umm al Kawein Khor. On the seaward side of the island formed by this 
creek is a small fort, 3} miles E.N.E. of Umm al Kawein point, with a 
date-grove to west of it. 


UMM AL KUWEIiN, an independent town, inhabited by the Al ’Ali 
tribe, with probably 1,500 inhabitants. When about 10 miles off this 
place, or in 12 fathoms, it may be known by seeing 6 or 8 detached towers 
standing apparently in the sea, one very much higher and larger than the 
rest, with a flagstaff ; this one is seen after all the others are below the 
horizon, showing like a boat. This and two other towers stand on the 
point, being part of the wall built across the isthmus. In the town are 
two high stone buildings, one with two towers, the other with one, and 
another tower stands about a quarter of a mile east of the town, on the 
west bank of the Khor. About 1} miles east of the point, stands a round 
kiln-shaped tower with a ruined mosque, a building with two rows of 
windows, close to the right of it. 

The soundings are regular, there being 4 fathoms a quarter of a mile 
from the point, and 8 fathoms at 2 miles, while the 20-fathom line is 
nearly 15 miles off, widening out towards the commencement of the pearl 
bank. <A vessel might anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the high tower on 
the point (centre of the three) about South, but in winter, further out in 
8 fathoms. 

Umm al Kfiwein point is of low sand, with rocky beach, and about a mile 
to the south of it is a date-grove. From this point the coast runs about 

dast nearly a mile to the Khor, when it turns to south and west, forming 
the peninsula on which the town stands ; it has a reef of sand and rocks, 
forming the west side of the entrance to the creek, extending off it to the 
northward. 

The entrance to the Khor, which has only 2 feet at low water, is 
2 miles N.N.E. of the point, and has the shore reef before described 
(page 78) on its east side. It runs south till abreast of the town, where 
it passes between the present town and the point on which stood the old 
town,* of which the only remains are the tower and mosque mentioned 
above. 

At the town the Khor is over a quarter of a mile wide, and carries 
a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms ; it here splits into several branches, the main 


* Destroyed in 1819 by the expedition against the pirates. 
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one running south, one to the eastward communicating with Khor Beitheh, 
and another branch bends to the west and north-west round the town, and 
close to the back of Umm al Ktwein point, forming the isthmus across 
which the wall with three towers (above mentioned) is built: this branch 
has 1 to 3 fathoms behind the town, where the boats lie. It forms an 
extensive backwater, with several low islets in it. 

The present town was called Libini before the destruction of the old 
town, and was then insignificant, but, the old town not having been rebuilt, 
the inhabitants and name have been transferred to it. It is a thriving 
place, they possess some large baghalahs, and send 70 to 80 boats to the 
pearl fishery. 

The coast from hence runs §.8.W. 4 W. nearly straight for 6} miles to 
Al Hamriyeh: the soundings continue regular, bottom rocky ; 6 fathoms 
are about a mile off shore. 


AL HAMRIVEH, a small but rising place ; it lately asserted its inde- 
pendence of the Joasmi chief: the ‘tribe is the Beni Nayim. It has a 
square fort on the shore, with 5 towers in a cluster, visible 11 miles, also 
two detached towers to the southward near the creek, which is small. 
There are no trees at this place ; it sends 50 boats to the pearl fishery. 

’aymAn fort, bearing 8.S.W. 2 W. 12 miles from Umm al Kawein point, 
is under an independent chief, and the tribe is the Beni Nayim. The 
fort is small and high, and one of the towers of it, on which the flag is 
shown, is much higher than the rest; it is visible 12 to 13 miles. 
There are only a few date trees north of this place, but south of it they 
are thick as far as Shargeh. The water is bad, and obtained from wells 
about a mile to the south-west of the town. ’Ajmin sends 60 boats to the 
pearl fishery ; it was partly destroyed in 1819 by the expedition against 
the pirates. 

The soundings off this place are slightly irregular, the bottom being 
rocky; and three-quarters of a mile from the shore, opposite the town, 
is a 2-fathoms rocky bank, with 4 fathoms inside it: 10 fathoms, about 
5 miles off shore, is a safe depth at night. The ground is bad for 
anchorage. 

The Khor is the most accessible one on the coast ; its entrance is close 
to the northern end of the town, between two spits of sand extending a 
quarter of a mile from the shore: the bar is of sand, while in most of the 
other creeks it is rocky ; and has 5 feet at low water ; at high water very 
large boats get in. 

Opposite the town there are 2 fathoms in the Khor at low water, which 


there turns to the eastward, and widens into a shallow Backwater ; the 
channel is near the town side, there being a bank extending half way over 
from the north-east low sandy entrance point. 
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AL HAIREH and AL FUSHT are two small villages on the shore, 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, 3 miles from ’Ajm4n, and 2 miles 
from Shargeh point ; the former, which is the northern, has two detached 
towers, and at Fusht there is a small square fort: the rest of both these 
villages is of mat huts. Half a mile from the beach, and seen above the 
date trees behind these places, is a large round tree, conspicuous from sea- 
ward ; it is the last thing seen, except ’Ajm4n high tower, when sailing 
away from the coast, or at a distance of 12 or 13 miles. There are date- 
groves all the way to’Ajman and Shargeh. The Khor is very small. 
They are dependencies of Shargeh, and send between them about 30 
boats to the pearl fishery. 

SHARGEH, the most important town on the coast, is under a son and 
deputy of the chief of Ras al Kheimeh, and contains 8,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants, chiefly of the Joasmi tribe. It is about 1} miles in extent 
along the east bank of the Khor, and there are several detached towers 
in it; the highest square one, a little to the right of the centre of the 
town, is that on which the flag is shown. It has a large proportion of 
stone houses, and there is a high round tower at the south end of the 
village of Liyeh, which appears part of Shargeh from the sea. 

At the south end of the town is some white rocky rising ground, 30 or 
40 feet high, forming a bluff at the south end, which is conspicuous 
approaching the place from the north or north-west. The date-groves 
extending from ’Ajman end at Shargeh, but there are a few scattered trees 
about 1 mile to the south of it. 

The soundings are nearly regular, 5 fathoms are less than half a mile 
off, opposite Liyeh (or Shargeh) point, and 1 mile off at the entrance to 
the Khor; 9 fathoms are 3 miles off. The anchorage is with Liyeh 
point from South to §.S.E., (so that boats can fetch off and on from 
that point with the sea breeze), in summer in 5 fathoms, but in winter in 
6 or 7 fathoms ; the holding-ground is bad, being rock with little sand. 
Off this place the 20-fathoms line is 25 miles from shore, the great flat 
called the pearl bank having fairly commenced. 

The Khor is very small and shallow, its entrance is a mile N.E. of the 
flagstaff tower, it runs to the south-west between the town and the sea, 
leaving only a narrow strip of sand outside it, winds round the little 
bluff before mentioned, and spreads out into a small Backwater, joining 
the Khor from Khan village. Notwithstanding there is only about one 
foot on the bar at low water, they manage to get large baghalahs, &c., in, 


unladen. 
The best place for boats to land is not at the ereek, where there is 


generally a surf, but at Liyeh point before mentioned. This is a little 
projecting rocky point opposite the town, (generally there are some native 
4297. F 
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boats lying there,) which you pull round, and can bring to bear about 
N.N.W. ; it is the only place to attempt to land at in even a moderate 
Shemél. ‘There are plenty of ferry-boats across the creek, which on land- 
ing here is between you and the town. 


iiveH.—On this point, and separated from Shargeh by the Khor, is the 
large village of Liyeh, a suburb of Shargeh, all mat huts: the large round 
tower at its south end is a quarter of a mile from the point. 

Shargeh sends about 350 boats to the pearl fishery : they build very 
fine boats (bagérehs and batils) here. There is a British agent, an Arab, 
and many Banyansare settled here. Several baghalahs belong to this port. 

From Liyeh point the south point of Debay creek bears S.W. ¢ 0: 
7} miles, the coast forming a slight bay between these two points. At 
21 miles south-west from Liyeh point is a little creek with two small 
towns, Kh4n and Aba Heil, on opposite sides of it. These two places 
are dependencies of Shargeh, and contain, the former about 1000, the 
latter, also called Mumza, about 2,000 inhabitants. 


KHAN, the northern and smaller town, is nearly all built of mat huts, 
with five detached towers in different parts of it. The Khor, which is 
insignificant, splits into two branches ; one to the north-east, which joins 
Shargeh Backwater; the other to the southward, behind Aba Heil village. 
Tt sends 25 boats to the pearl fishery. ‘The land inshore of the town for 
some miles is low and swampy. 


Aznv HEIL is also built almost entirely of mat huts, and has four 
towers, nearly in line, N.W. and S.E., at its south end, in the wall built 
across from the sea to the Backwater. These towers, and those of Khan, 
look high in proportion to the size of the houses. This place sends 
40 boats to the pearl fishery. The ground is bad for anchorage, as at 
Shargeh ; the depth is 5 fathoms at a mile off shore. There are no date 
trees between this and Debay ; the coast-line is quite white sand, 


DEBAY is a large town under an independent chief, and it contains, 
with the suburb of Direh, 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants ; the tribe is the Aba 
Felasa, a branch of the Beni Yas. 

The town stands a little back from the shore; there is a date-grove 
behind it, which also extends a mile to the southward, ending in a 
detached clump, but none north of it. It is recognizable as being the 
last town on the coast, there being not a single date tree or house from 
this all the way to AbG Thabi. Jebel ’Ali also can be just seen from the 
anchorage. The highest building is the sheikh’s house, a high square 
castle, with a tall round tower at the south-west corner, on which the 


flag is shown; there are 8 or 9 other smaller towers in the town and 
suburb. 


- 
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The anchorage off this place is with the low sandy point on the south 
side of the Khor on with the flagstaff tower, or S.E. by S. The depth is 
5 fathoms at rather more than half a mile from the shore, and a vessel should 
not anchor any nearer ; 6 fathoms, or about one mile off, is a good berth. 

A flat stony reef extends upwards of a quarter of a mile from the point, 
and half a mile off the coast opposite Direh, with only 6 feet water on its 
outer edge, and extending some distance towards Aba Heil. 

The south low sandy entrance point is half a mile N.W. of the town, 
and projects slightly from the line of coast. The entrance of the Khor 
has only 2 feet at low water in parts, with rocky bottom, and is much 
blocked up by the reef ; the channel winds to the southward, close past 
the south entrance point; a spit extending off the opposite or Direh 
point, which bears S.E. a third of a mile from the former; the Khor 
then turns gradually to the east, between the town and Direh point ; where 
it is only 150 yards broad, and has 4 to 5 fathoms water. It extends for 
miles to the south-east, but is not used farther than the town, except by 
fishermen. 

On the north entrance point of the Khor, opposite the town, stands a 
large suburb of mat huts, called Direh, with a few towers on its north 
side. The reef is half a mile off shore opposite this place, and decreases 
to the northward. Debay sends 150 boats to the pearl fishery ; the boats 
are also employed in other fisheries during the winter. 

The coasT from Debay to Ab Thabi has an average direction of 
S.W. 4 W.; it is quite barren and uninhabited, throughout very low 
with tufts of coarse grass growing on the sand hillocks, intersected by 
creeks, and in parts by extensive swamps ; no tree to be seen larger than 
a mangrove bush. The coast is so uniform in appearance that the smallest 
peculiarities are noted by the Arabs, and names given to them ; though 
they are of little use to shipping, as they can only be made out when 
quite close in, as in small boats running along the coast. There are no 
inhabitants, but landing on the main land between these towns, except with 
an armed party, would be hazardous, as the coast is often visited by the 
Bedain of the interior. 


JEBEL ’aur, the only landmark on the coast, 220 feet high, is a flat- 
topped hill, sloping gradually at each end, visible 17 miles ; it is 8 miles 
inland. 

RAS HASAE is a name given to a little rocky point, projecting very 
slightly from the line of coast, and only shows as a small dark patch on 
the white sand when close in. It is 80 miles from Debay, and the sound- 
ings between are regular, fine sand, 3 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile 
off, deepening regularly seaward. Another such little point is Ras Guntat, 


about 5 miles to southward of Ras Hasah. 
F 2 
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KHOR GONATHA ana GORABE are two creeks, where native boats 
cut mangroves for firewood ; the former may be known by mangrove 
bushes at the entrance, which are left as a landmark by the Arabs ; 
Gondatha is the larger of the two, and said to be easily entered by large 
boats. 

From this to Ab@ Thabf there is a succession of creeks, mostly commu- 
nicating with each other, some with deep water inside, and forming 
extensive swamps and backwaters, extending many miles into the interior, 
with merely a small strip of sand between them and the sea. They are 
visited by Arabs to cut firewood or to fish. The entrances are very shallow. 


RAS HANYURA is a very low sandy point, forming the north point of 
a shallow bay, 3 miles wide. Many creeks have their mouths in this bay ; 
the south low sandy point is called Marafjain. Neither of these points 
would be visible much more than 5 miles. The landmark by which the 
Arabs find it is a small cliff at the south end of a little table-land, 20 or 
30 feet high, the top of which slightly overhangs the base. It is on the 
shore at the bottom of Hanydra bay, and is visible 7 or 8 miles. 


HADIT THALAIR REEF.—From the above point to Aba Thabi, a 
distance of 21 miles, the coast is fronted by an extensive reef, commencing 
alittle way above Ras Hanyara, off which it extends 14 miles from the 
beach. Its outer edge then runs to the W.S.W. 7 miles, when it is pro- 
bably 5 miles from the land (which would then be barely in sight from the 
poop), and then turns to the S.S.W., joining the reef opposite Ata Thabi 
town. It has 6 fathoms close-to; the soundings are not a good guide 
approaching it, as there are all sorts of overfalls to the North and N.W. 
The natives call it HAdit Thalair, and say there is a boat-channel inside 
it, used by them during Shemals. 


RAS AL GHORAR is a rocky point with low sand-hills, about 11 miles 
N.E. of AbG Thabi; here the reef extends nearly 2 miles off shore, the 
most projecting part of it being between this point and Hanytira. There 
is a Khor at this point, which the natives say is very extensive, with 
more water in the entrance than any on the coast, and very deep water 
inside. 


RAS LAFFAN, is a low point 3 miles N.E. of AbG Thabi on the 
north side of the entrance of a Khor, which runs to southward, joining 
the great backwater behind Aba Thabi, baghalahs belonging to which 
place are hauled up in this Khor. 


anv THABE is the most populous town on the coast. It stands at the 
west extremity of the country of ’Omman, and is the chief town of the 
great Beni Y4s tribe, and under an independent chief. The first estab- 
lishment here of the tribe took place 100 years ago. 
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The town extends for near 2 miles along the shore ; at 2 miles S.W. of 
the fort is the entrance to a large bay or backwater, 31 miles wide at the 
entrance, and extending possibly 20 miles into the interior, and there are 
several islands in it ; the greater part is shallow, but there are many deep 
channels ; it has not been sounded. By its connexion with Khor Laffan 
it makes an island of the land on which the town stands ; but there is one 
part fordable at low water. A few stunted date trees, about a mile inland 
of the town, are the only vegetation seen from this place. 

The town contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and there are some Ban- 
yans here. It sends 600 boats to the pearl fishery. This tribe is a fine 
race of men ; they wear the hair long over the shoulders, twisted up in 
plaits. The chief is very friendly to the English. Cattle might be 
obtained here ; but the only water found is exceedingly brackish, all the 
good water being brought from Debay ; and as it is sold at the rate of 
one keran for two or three goat-skins or mussuks-full, it can only be 
afforded by the richer class. The Abé Thabi fishing-boats, out of the 
pearl season, are found at every island, creek, &e., between this place and 
Khor al “Adeid ; the chief of this place claiming the sovereignty over the 
intermediate coast. His authority is nominally recognized also by the 
Beddin on this part of the coast. 

PrILoTs.—A ship intending to visit the coast, &c. between Debay and 
Al Bid’a would get the best pilots at this place. 

DIRECTIoNS.—A_ vessel bound to Aba Thabi, had better take a 
departure from the island Sir Aba Neir, and keep the peak of that island 
N.  W. while in sight : great overfulls will be met with in the soundings ; 
and she must be prepared for finding herself set to either side of the place 
by the tide. A good look-out must be kept from the mast-head, as the 
fort, the first thing seen, will not be visible more than 8 miles from the 
deck, or when in 8 fathoms ; which depth is also found close to the reefs. 
The reefs to the eastward of the place are the chief danger. If coming 
down the coast, care is requisite, particularly at night, in passing the 
Hadit Thalair reef. 

The fort is small, with six towers close together, on one of which is 
the flagstaff. With the exception of a smaller tower on the beach, the 
town is exclusively built of date mats ; it should bear §.E. when made. 
Large vessels anchor with the fort S.E. by E. distant 2 to 24 miles, in 
44 or 5 fathoms, where they are quite exposed to the prevailing winds ; 
but vessels not drawing more than 12 feet may enter the inner anchorage. 

To stand into the inner anchorage, get the fort to bear S.E. by E. 3 E., 
and steer for it, looking out for the west point of the reef, which has only 
a few feet water on it, and shows well. It is only 4 cables from the sandy 
beach, and must be rounded quite close. The channel between the reef 
and the north-west sandy point of the town is only 14 cables wide, and 
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has 12 feet at low water. Hauling to northward, close round the reef, a 
vessel may anchor in 24 or 3 fathoms, with the fort from South to 8. by 
Ic., a quarter of a mile off shore. The afternoon is the best time to 
enter this anchorage. It is quite sheltered by the reef from all winds. 
There is a passage on the east side of the reef used by native craft, which 
a vessel might use to leave this anchorage with a westerly wind ; the eye 
must be the guide in attempting it. 

The shore is very low, all white sand ; the only landmark besides the 
fort is a low hill, about 50 to 80 feet high, on an island in the backwater, 
called Jebel Fatehsi, 6 miles S. by W. of the fort. 


sin ant NEiR ISLAND, also called by the fishermen simply Sir, is 
about 22 miles long by 2 miles broad, and lies near the north edge of the 
pearl banks, 45 miles N. 3 W. from Aba Thabi. The island is covered 
with hills, chiefly voleanic, except the south-east corner, which is a very 
low sandy point, half a mile in length, and formed probably by the action 
' of the sea in north-westers, which sets round both sides of theisland, and 
meets there. The outline of the island is very irregular, the only remark- 
able feature being a table-topped peak, 245 feet high, near the south end 
of the hills, rather conspicuous, except from northward ; it is visible 
17 miles. 

This island is safe to approach ; the shore reef, which nowhere extends 
more than a quarter of a mile off, is farthest off shore on the south side. 
By night care must be taken, in passing the island on the south side, not 
to run on the low sandy point, which cannot then be seen, the island 
appearing to end with the hills. The soundings are not a good guide in 
approaching it, there being 10 to 15 fathoms close to the shore reef, and 
the same water several miles off; and to the north-west of the island are 
great overfalls, near the edge of the pearl bank. 

The anchorage is off the south-east low point, on the east side, in 
12 fathoms, a third of a mile off shore; sheltered from the Shemal, but 
open to the Nashi. The island is claimed by the Joasmi chief, but it is 
not permanently inhabited. It is quite barren, nothing, excepting brush- 
wood, growing on it. There is brackish water in wells near the east side ; 
there is said to be a good deal of sulphur on it. During the pearl fishery 
the island is visited by fleets of boats, to open the oysters, &c. ; and 
during the winter there are generally a few Shargeh or Debay fishing- 
boats here, the crews of which, with their families, erect temporary 
huts, and remain for some months fishing, chiefly catching sawfish and 
sharks.* 


* H.M. Frigate Foz, ran ashore on the north end of this island at night, in January 
1846. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
SOUTH SIDE OF PERSIAN GULF.—ABU THABI TO RAS REKKEN, 


VARIATION, 1° 16/ to 1° 54’ West in 1864. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The whole of the coast is low and 
sandy, or stony, with here and there rocky hills of moderate height, or 
else sand hills. It is quite barren and desolate ; water only obtainable at 
one or two points, and then very indifferent. From Aba Thabi to 
Wukrah (about 60 miles south of Ras Rekken), a coast line of 250 miles, 
there are no fixed inhabitants, not a village or house. The coast is occa- 
sionally visited by the Bedtin of the Beni Y4s and Monasir tribes, who 
would attack any person landing, if not in a strong armed party.* 

Great reefs extend for miles out of sight of land along its whole extent, 
sometimes with channels inside them. They are generally flat and stony, 
with patches of broken coral, and irregular depths over them from half 
to 3 fathoms ; they show well, except on cloudy days, or when under the 
sun. The water is shoal everywhere, with great overfalls, forming 
the largest and richest portion of the Pearl bank. The 20 fathoms line, 
within which nearly all the overfalls are found, and which, therefore, may 
be considered the edge of the Pearl bank, passes about 10 miles north of 
Sir Aba Neir, thence nearly straight, about W. by N., to Halal, and 
thence to N.W., passing about 30 miles north-eastward of Ras Rekken. 
Within this line the soundings average from 10 to 15 fathoms, with 
occasionally deep places of 20 to 25 fathoms, and many shoal knolls, 
with 3 to 9 fathoms, which latter are the Pearl banks proper, and pro- 
bably each one has a name by which it is known to the Arabs. The 
water is everywhere quite clear. When near, or within the great reefs, 
it is not safe to be under way after dark, the eye being the only guide ; 
a good look-out from aloft is indispensable. 

Many islands lie off the coast, some of them high, and all of them have 
a projecting, low, sandy south-east point, similar to that described at 
Sir Aba Neir, in page 86. They are all barren, and without any water, 
except one or two, where a little, very brackish water is found ; and, with 


* Captain Brucks states in his Memoir that the boats of the ea, vessels, in 1824, 
were several times attacked. 
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the exception of Dalmeh, have no permanent inhabitants. They are fre- 
quented by the pearl boats during the summer, and in the winter by 
Aba Thabi fishermen, a few of whom are generally to be found at all of 
them. ‘They make a stay of two or three months, and take their families 
with them. They catch and dry fish, and take turtle, which abound 
on the reefs, for oil. 

This coast is never visited by Europeans, except the part from Ras 
Rekken to Wukrah, which has been occasionally visited by the ships of 
the squadron stationed in the gulf. It is but seldom that even the Arabs 
land on the main in this part. 

A vessel intending to visit this coast, or navigate within the reefs, 
should have an Aba Thabi pilot on board. 


ast THABL TO JEZIRET SIR BENI YAS.—'The actual coast line of 
this part is little known, it is difficult even to sight it. Reefs lie off ittoa 
distance of 10 to 30 miles, with many low islands on them, some of con- 
siderable size, and overgrown with mangroves. ‘There are many crecks 
and backwaters on the eastern part, and channels through and among the 
reefs, which are only partially explored. The coast appears to be rather 
a stony than sandy desert. 

The tide appears to be regular, but the progress of the wave is much 
retarded in the shoal water, and is possibly 8 to 9 hours later near Khor 
al ’Adeid than at Ab@ Thabi, but no observations have been made on the 
tide hours. The rise and fall at Sir Beni Y4s is about 8 feet. The 
stream runs very strong in places, as round the points of islands, through 
narrow channels, between reefs, &c. Leaving Abd Thabi, the coast line 
for 30 miles has an average direction of S.W. by W., with a reef extend- 
ing off it, from 3 miles wide, at Jeziret al Bahrani, to 8 miles, farther west. 
The shore is made up ofa number of low islets, formed by creeks running 
in behind them and detaching them from the main-land proper, which, as 
is the case close to the north of Aba& Thabi, lies at some considerable dis- 
tance, and has not been explored. Many of these islets, and the main- 
land behind them, are resorted to by the Arabs to cut mangroves for 
firewood, and the creeks are visited by fishermen. All the creeks are said 
to be shoal at the entrance, though with deep water within. There is no 
description of this part left by the former surveyors beyond a few lines in 
Capt. Brucks’ memoir, and it has not been visited since. 


JHZIRET AL BAHRANI is a low sandy island, about 5 miles in 
length, on the south-west side of the Ab@ Thabi backwater ; it has some 
mangroves on it. 


Jebel Bukshadsheh is a small hill on the island next to south-westward 
of Al Bahrani, and used as a landmark by the Arabs, 
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HHOR GUNTUR is a large channel in the reef, 22 miles from Abi 
Thabi, a mile wide at the entrance, and extending: south for 8 miles, 
where it splits into two branches. It has 2 fathoms at low water at 
entrance, and 4 or 5 farther in. On the east bank, near the south end, is 
the island of the same name ; and to the eastward of the latter, separated 
from it by a small creek, is Umm Majérib, another island. These two 
islands are several miles in extent, low, and grown with mangroves. 


RAS AL KAHAF is a flat-topped rocky point, comparatively elevated, 
and probably on the main land, projecting between Umm Majarib and 
Jebel Bakshasheh. 

Jeziret Sal4li is an island 7 miles long, on the west side of Khor 
Guntdr ; it has a small hill near the east side, the rest of the island being 
low. Through the channel to the west of this island, boats can get into 
Khor al Bezm at high water.* 


BEzM.—The great reef on the west side of Khor Guntar extends 
uninterruptedly for 53 miles in an east and west direction, and has a 
whole chain of islands on its southern edge, called generally by the Arabs 
Bezm,f although each has its particular name. On the south side of this 
reef, between it and the main, lies the great inlet called Khor al Bezm. 


HALAT AMBARAS, a low narrow sandy islet, without any vegetation, 
is about half a mile in length, and being only 3 or 4 feet above high 
water, is not visible more than 5 miles. It lies West, a little southerly, 
53 miles from Aba Thabi, on the south-east edge of a great detached reef 
called Rug al Hiyi, which has not been surveyed. It is probably not 
more than 8 or 9 miles in length or breadth, and there are one or two 
other sand-banks on it, dry at low water. The channel, called Khor 
Bishubur, south of this islet, between it and the Bezm reef, has 7 to 8 
fathoms water, and is about 2 miles wide, but the tide runs strong 
through at springs. 


HALAT HAIL, an islet similar to the last, but much larger, lies S.E., 
about 5 miles from Ambaras, and is barely in sight from it. It marks 
the opposite side of Khor Bishtbur, being situated on the great Bezm 
reef, and near its northernmost point. 

The whole northern edge of this reef is only approximately deli- 
neated, and the lead is no guide in approaching it, there being 6 to 10 
fathoms close to, and no deeper water at 15 miles distance. 
ee 


* The last five paragraphs are from Captain Brucks’ Memoir, the authors not having 
visited that part. 

+ It is to these islands that Captain Guy gave the name of East India Company’s 
Islands, which is objectionable, as tending to mislead strangers, especially foreigners. 
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RUG zuKGm is a large pearl bank, the shoalest part of which, 3} 
fathoms,* is 88 miles N.W. by W. } W. from Aba Thabi. The soundings 
are but little guide approaching it. There is a clear channel about 18 
miles in width between it and Rug al Hiyi; its extent is not very accu- 
rately ascertained. 

FUSHT BUTiNt« is an extensive reef, with five or six dry sand-banks on 
different parts, the centre of which is W.N.W. about 18 miles from Halat 
Ambaras; and South from ZirkGh island. It is near'10 miles in extent, 
and, in parts, is nearly dry for miles. ‘The fishermen on this reef, as well 
as many others, may be seen walking about knee deep in water, looking for 
pearl oysters, miles from their boats ; which has a singular effect. There 
is a clear channel between this and al Hiyi reef, called Khor Halj, with 
five or six fathoms ; and also to the southward between it and Reideim, 
the N.W. portion of the great Bezm reef. 

DIRECTIONS.—A vessel may pass to the southward of this reef by 
day. The dry banks on the Bitini may be seen from aloft some distance 
from the edge of that reef, while Bezm al Gherbi (the western islet on the 
Bezm reef) may be seen from aloft in mid channel. If passing through 
Khor Halj, keep on the Buatini (the weather) side, and keep the sand-banks 
of that reef in sight till past it, taking care that a look out is kept for the 
pale green water of Al Hiyi reef to the eastward. If passing through 
Khor Bishétbur, after leaving the Bi&tini reef, endeavour to make the edge 
of Al Hiyi shoal by steering carefully towards it, keeping a good look out ; 
and run along it till Ambaras islet is sighted, which should be passed 
a quarter to half a mile off. These passages should only be used with a 
fair wind, and the sun astern of the vessel. Between Ambaras and Abi 
Thabi the sea is very imperfectiy sounded all south of the Zukam bank : 
there are great overfalls. 

KHOR AL BEZM is an extensive inlet or blind channel, lying between 
the Bezm reef and the main. It is between 40 and 50 miles long, and 
from 5 miles broad at the entrance to 1 or 14 miles at the head. The 
Khor has been fairly surveyed by Lieut. Guy, 1823, excepting the 
entrance, which is quite unsounded. ‘To enable a vessel to navigate with 
certainty this channel, or to the westward towards Sir Beni Yas, a more 
detailed survey, on a larger scale, is required ; but, with a good look out, 
a vessel of light draught may safely enter it. The number of 3 fathoms 
patches, of which there are doubtless many more than shown on Guy’s 
chart, would render it hazardous for a large vessel. 

The entrance is 19 miles East of Sir Beni Yas. It is about 6 miles 


wide, between the west part of the Bezm reef, and the reef extending off 


* Captain Brucks. 
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the islet called ’Acich. The soundings in the Khor decrease from 
10 fathoms at the entrance to the head, and are very irregular : its general 
direction is E. by S. 


BELM AL GHERBE (i.e. the western) is a low islet, partly covered 
with mangroves, about 2 miles in extent. It is the western of the 
group on the Bezm reef, and about 2 miles from the western edge; the 
N.W. portion of the reef, called Reideim, and shown on Guy’s chart as 
detached, extending 7 miles to N.W. of it. The island is visible from the 
deck about 6 miles. There is no water on it ; avessel might obtain a 
considerable quantity of green mangrove wood for fuel here, by the crew 
cutting it, as, probably, also at the other islands to be described on this 
reef, which are also all without water. 

‘Aeich, a very low, sandy islet, 10 miles west of the last, on the opposite 
side of the entrance of Khor al Bezm, lying on a reef, which extends to 
the northward 8 miles from ’Acich, with several dry sand-banks on it, the 
north-east point of which is called Ras Burrowd. 

DIRECTIONS.—To enter Khor al Bezm from the northward, a vessel 
should keep Zirkah peak N.N.E., while in sight, sighting the sand-banks 
on Fusht Batini ; and when these are all left behind, stand down south, 
looking out sharp for shoal patches ; she would then either sight ’Acich, 
or Bezm al Gherbi ; and when the latter bears E.N.E., haul up for it, 
looking out for the south-west point of the Bezm reef. If intending to 
anchor at this island, she may do so opposite the east end, 1 mile off shore, 
in 5 fathoms clay, good holding ground, sheltered from all winds by the 
reef, 

If only passing the island, it should be kept well in sight, so as not to 
be too close to the shore reef, which, opposite this, extends 6 miles off 
shore. From this anchorage two points of the mainland are seen: Ras as 
Sawami, the eastern, is a light coloured cliff, apparently about 50 feet 
high; the other, of similar appearance, is called Ras Jillfah, from an 
imagined resemblance to a fort. A small anchorage, called Bandar Merfa, 
is on the main to the eastward of as Saw&mi, where some intercourse was 
once carried on between piratical boats and the BedGin. The main land 
from this continues in an average direction east and west. 

*After passing Bezm al Gherbi the soundings appear more regular, and 
a succession of islands will be sighted, which should all be passed one to 
two miles off ; being guided by the eye in approaching the reef. The 
third island, called, al Fihah, is six miles in length; the fourth island, 
which is rocky, may be passed close to; the next, called Jeneineh, also 
rocky, lies 14 miles from the Khor, and has several detached rocks near it ; 


a 


* The following paragraph is compiled from Captain Brucks’ Memoir. 
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the eastern, and largest of these islands has low sand hills on its western 
part, and is about 16 miles long. Its name, as obtained by Capt. Guy, is 
Jeziret Biliyard, but our Arab pilot did not recognize that name. 


8iR BENI YAS island is about 6 miles north and south, and 4 broad, 
and like Sir AbG Neir, is called merely Sir by the boatmen. It has a mass 
of volcanic hills near the centre, the two highest peaks, 430 feet high, are 
close together. The shores of the island are low, except a small hill, 60 
or 80 feet high, on its east side; the island is visible 21 miles. Bad 
water may be obtained by digging on the north-east side, near a ruined 
village on the shore; on the south-east side is a singular, land-locked, 
natural harbour, half a mile in length and breadth, with 6 fathoms inside, 
bottom mud; and 4 fathoms in the entrance, which is only 400 yards 
wide: the tides are strong in the narrow entrance. This bay was called 
Meriton bay by the discoverer, Lieut. Grubb, I.N. (1820). 

Rashid is a low rocky islet quite flat in form, N.N.E. of the centre of 
Sir Beni Yas, with a channel 4 miles wide between them ; it is three 
quarters of a mile long, and only visible 5 or 6 miles. The shoals from 
"Acich islet to this, have no practicable passage through them. 

DIRECTIONS.—'l'o proceed to Meriton bay, on the south-east side of 
Sir Beni Yas, after sighting the island, if coming from the northward, 
steer for it on a South bearing till Rashid islet is seen, which should be 
passed within a mile, to avoid the reef extending off the north part of Sir 
Beni Yas. Great overfalls will be experienced north and N.W. of Rashid. 
With the peak of the island bearing West, there is a detached patch, 
lying a mile off shore. There is a low white sandy islet only a foot or 
two above high water, lying 32 miles off Sir Beni Yas, Hast of the 
highest peak, with that peak nearly on with the little hill near the cast 
point. It is quite practicable to work through the channel between Rashid 
and the island, as the reef on both sides shows well, and the channel is 
2 to 3 miles wide. 

After passing to eastward of the above patch, or when the peak bears 
W.N.W., haul in for the sandy south-east point of the island, when Meriton 
bay will be seen over the low spit forming its south side, and anchor in 7 
fathoms clay, a quarter of a mile off shore. A reef extends three-quarters 
of a mile to the east and south from the south tip of the island, so that a 
vessel should not stand too far over towards the west side of the entrance 


of the bay. The little hill on the east point of the island should be on 
with the low south-east point, or with the east side of the bay. This 
anchorage is sheltered from all winds. ‘The hills on the island are 2 
miles distant from this south-east point. If wishing to enter the bay, 
which, as the tides are strong, is not recommended unless particularly 
required, the deep water will be found close round the end of the sandy 
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tongue of land, or east entrance point ; the water inside is everywhere 
deep. 

This is the best passage in, that south of the island being less than a 
mile wide, between the reef off the south tip of the island, and that 
extending 2 miles off the opposite point of the main. ‘This passage also, 
has only 3 or 4 fathoms in it, and the tides set strong through, with 
eddies. 

The north point of the main, 34 miles from the south point of Sir Beni 
Yas, is low, with a reef extending in parts 2 miles off ; and 2 miles S.W. 
of it isa mass of hills, 350 feet high, resembling an island when first 
seen, and called Jebel Thunni. 

There is a second little sandy islet, about 3 feet above high water, 34 
miles to the south-eastward of Meriton bay, with deep water all round; 
and 6 miles farther to the south-east are two low islets with stunted grass 
called Jeziret al Hamar, lying on the shore reef, at the bottom of a great 
bight in it; they are about two miles off the main land, which has low 
stony hills on it. The shore reef projects from them 5 miles to the 
north-west, and is steep to, with 16 or 18 fathoms water near it, but 
they may be approached on their western side to half a mile. 

There is a passage from Sir Beni Yas, past ’Aeich into Khor al Bezm ; 
but it requires a fair wind and some care. The sandy islet, mentioned 
already, east of Beni Yas peak, has a small reef extending north-east 
from it, and a 14 fathoms patch lying 1 mile $.W. of it: pass close to the 
southward of these, looking out on the starboard hand for the point of 
the shore reef, and keep Beni Yas peak West, till ’Aeich is sighted, which 
pass quite close to on the south side, as there are two patches within a 
mile §.E. of it. When past these a vessel may stand over to Bezm al 
Gherbi. Before reaching ’Aeich, many little dry sand-banks will be seen 
to the northward, lying on the reef which extends between that island 
and Rashid. 

zZiRxKGH, the highest island on the Arab side of the Gulf, has a mass 
of hills on the centre part, with one rather remarkable peak, 540 feet 
high, which is visible 24 miles; the plain at its S.E. end is 14 miles 
long, the island is 22 miles long, north and south, by 14 miles broad, and 
has no water, nor any vegetation except stunted grass and brushwood. 
A flat reef extends a short distance off all round, except at the south 
point ; it is most extensive in the bay on the east side, where it is three- 
quarters of a mile off shore. On the north and west sides there is but 
little reef. The anchorage is with the south point from W. to W.S.W., 
half to three-quarters of a mile off shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms. A 
vessel here will be sheltered from the shemal, but some swell rolls round 
the island. 
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This island affords better shelter than either of the four next men- 
tioned, being larger. The soundings are little or no guide approaching 
it, owing to the overfalls in every direction ; this remark applies also to 
the other islands about to be described. At 15 miles to the north-east of 
it is a pearl bank carrying 9 and 10 fathoms water. 

caurion.—aAt 14 miles south of this island, is a shoal ridge with 2 
fathoms least water on it, according to Guy’s chart. We did not find less 
than 3 fathoms, and the Arab pilot said this was the least water. The 
tides are strong at springs, between this shoal and the island, causing 
ripplings like breakers, which extend in a north and south direction off the 
south end of the island. 


DAs island is 1} miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide, the hills, 
highest 145 feet, are confined to the northern half, the low south part 
being three-quarters ofa mile long. The hills are of even outline without 
any remarkable peak, and are visible 15 miles. There is no water on the 
island. It is safe to approach to half a mile, or even less, there being 
very little reef off it. The anchorage is off the south-east low sandy 
point, about half a mile, in 5 to 8 fathoms, but much swell would be felt 
in a shemél, as the island is so small and nearly end on to the wind. 
The best landing is on the west side of the south-east point. 


JEZIRET GIRNEIN or KARNEIN (anglicé, the two-horned), is 14 
miles long N.W. and §.E., by half a mile broad. Jt has three remarkable 
detached dark peaks, highest 190 ft., all nearly precipitous, close together 
onits north end, the southern part being quite low. No water. The 
island is safe to approach to about a quarter of a mile ; anchorage in 7 
fathoms, half a mile off the south side; shelter about as good as at Das. 
When first seen, the three little peaks, on some views, resemble a ship 
under sail. The island is visible 17 miles. 


ARZENEH island is 14 miles long, by one mile broad; it is covered 
with hills, except a plain of half a mile, at the south end. The hills have 
nothing very remarkable in their shape ; the highest is 200 feet above the 
sea, and is visible 18 miles. ‘There isno water onit. The reef off the 
island is small, nowhere extending more than one-third of a mile from the 
shore, with deep water between it and the pearl banks described below. 
Anchor with the south point about West, half a mile off shore, in 4 or 5 
fathoms. 

cauTron.—This island has several pearl banks on its north and east 
sides, viz. :—an extensive one with 34 and 4 fathoms 8 miles N.N.W. of 
it ; another, a 3 fathoms bank, N.E., 2 miles from the island ; and the two 
following, from Captain Brucks’ description,—east of the island 14 miles 
distant, is a small bank with two fathoms, and S.E. of the island, 2} miles, 
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is another small bank, having 1} fathoms only in one part, The Marie 
sailed over the site of this latter without getting anything less than three 
fathoms; and the pilot declared he knew of no less water; but caution is 
required, as, indeed, everywhere south of Das, as it would be almost 
impossible to find every shoal patch by sounding; the look-out is the best 
guide. A vessel drawing more than 10 to 12 feet should not be under 
weigh after dark anywhere within these islands. 


DEing# is a low flat sandy island, with scanty grass on it; the highest 
part is a black detached rock, one of several situated at the north end, 
about 10 feet above high water. It is 14 miles long N.N.W. and 8.S.E., 
and only one-third of a mile broad, and visible 6 to 7 miles. The reef 
extends one-third of a mile off, except at the south end. Anchor in 
8 fathoms, a quarter to half a mile off the south point. The shelter is 
better in a shemél than would appear from the small width of the island. 
The west side of the recf has 20 fathoms within a very short distance. 
This island would be very difficult to make at night. There are several 
pearl banks with 4 and 5 fathoms to the north and east of this island from 
4 to 12 miles distant. 


rm 


SHIRA’AO makes in 5 or 6 little hills or hummocks, which are nearly 
in one when the island bears West; they may be 30 or 40 feet high. The 
island, which is visible 8 miles, is very small, and there is little or no reef 
off it. One mile to northward is a detached small rocky pinnacle, 6 or 8 
feet above the water, with 8 fathoms between it and the island. Six 
miles N.W. of this island is a one fathom patch on a large pearl bank. 
If standing towards the island from the northward, it should not be brought 
to bear to the eastward of South after sighting it. 


DALMEH island is about 4} miles long north and south, by 22 broad; 
it is hilly; the south low point or plain is 1} miles long and very low. 
The hills at a distance appear like a long table hill, with a small barn- 
shaped peak on it near the north end; this is 250 feet high, and visible 
18 miles. There is a little village and tower, with about 15 families, 
on the west coast of the plain, There is plenty of brackish water in 
wells ; and many goats are kept, which feed on the scanty herbage. The 
island is much visited by the pearl boats, on account of the water; and 
during the season there is a large stationary population, who supply neces- 
saries to the boats and establish a kind of bazar here, The reef round 
it extends a quarter to half a mile off shore, except at the south point. 


HALAT masUma is a small sandy islet (2 or 3 feet above high 
water), 24 miles 8. by E. from the south point of Dalmeh ; it lies on a 
reef, which extends 1 mile round it, and has 9 fathoms close-to. There is 
a boat passage between the reef and Dalmeh ; it is narrow, and has not 
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more than 3 fathoms, which is quite close to Dalmeh ; the tide sets 
strong through it. 

The water is pretty deep (16 to 20 fathoms) close to Dalmeh, except 
on the south side, between it and the main. 

Anchorage.—On the east side in 10 fathoms, three-quarters to 1 mile 
off the low sandy plain, where there is good shelter in a shemil. The 
native boats lie on the west side, off the village, quite close to the reef, 
where they are sheltered from the shemal by the south-west point of the 
island, and a little point of the reef off it, and are also safe if a nishi 
came on. 

sin BENI YAS TO WUKRAH.—The coast continues to be most 
difficult to approach; the sea is full of shoals, and shoal patches ; 
there are so many of these that the most minute survey, which the pre- 
sent one is not, might fail to detect all, so that a good look out is every- 
where necessary. The great detached reefs lying off the coast have 
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been but roughly delineated, especially the outer edges. There are 
many small islands, all low, off the coast. 

Observations on the seaward face of the reefs.—Their extent and con- 
figuration are almost unknown : being out of sight of land, and having, 
as far as is known, no practicable channels through them, no vessel 
requires to approach them, and should avoid doing so. The Arabs do not 
visit their neighbourhood in any vessels larger than pearl boats, and sail 
through or over the great reefs guided by the eye. 

Outside these reefs the sea westward of a line from Dalmeh to Shira’ao 
has been imperfectly explored ; it is full of overfalls, and if a vessel 
stand west of that line it should be done with great caution. 


ZABUT ISLAND bears S.W. } W. from the south point of Sir Beni 
Yas, distant 12 miles; it has white cliffs, and looks like a sail when first 
seen ; it is visible 13 or 14 miles, and is close to the main land ; there is 
no passage behind it. 

The reefs extend 7 or 8 miles to north and north-eastward of the 
island, and to the west and north-westward of it, are two shoal patches ; 
there is also a large space of unsounded ground in this direction, where it 
is probable there are many pearl banks, so that it would not be desirable 
to approach this island nearer than 8 miles, except with great caution. 

Jebel Bardékah is 200 to 300 feet high, and is near the sea coast, with 
a low cliff on the shore under it ; and Jebel Witeid, a smaller hill about 
7 miles to south-westward of it, and 2 miles from the coast. The low 
ranges of hills extending along shore from Khor al Bezm terminate at this 
place, and a very low coast begins, which extends for 25 miles to west- 
ward, and is called Subdkheh, or the salt ground, from the efflorescence 
caused by the evaporation of sea water. It is partly swampy, and a most 
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desolate bit of coast; it is the southernmost part of the Persian gulf, 
being partly south of the parallel of 24°, The Arabs say this is in sum- 
mer the hottest place in the gulf. It is difficult to approach, or even to 
sight ; the foul ground extending from 4 to 6 miles off it. A small point 
near the southernmost bight is called Ras Assdg. 


yvasArT (also called in the singular Y4s), a group of low level islands, 
with cliffs all round, covered on the top with coarse grass ; about 15 feet 
above the sea, and visible 7 miles. The group extends about 6 miles 
north and south, without any passage through it; it consists of two 
islands, and three little islets to the south of them. The northern island 
is the larger, being 3 miles long by 14 broad. <A great reef extends off it 
to north-eastward for 5 miles, or, perhaps, more ; and the chain of reefs 
is continuous, with no channel fit for a ship, from these islands, for 
60 miles to northward. 

The Anchorage is with South islet bearing E, to E.N.E. a quarter to 
half a mile. In rounding the South islet, look out for a small spit on 
the south-east side, and a little shoal patch, about a mile W.N.W. 
of it. There is a clear channel 4 miles wide, south of this islet, with 
irregular soundings of 5 to 20 fathoms ; the main land is 8 miles distant, 
and the reef extends 4 miles off it, so that the land is not in sight when 
close to the edge. ast of these islands, as far as ZAbGt, the soundings are 
incomplete ; there are great overfalls. Six miles S.W. of Halat Masima 
is a bank, passing over which the Jfarie had three fathoms. 

West of these islands, as far as Al ’Adeid, the survey is more com- 
plete ; but even here the Marie found three new patches while sailing 
through. 

MAHAMALIYVEH, a small islet, of light colour, 15 to 20 feet high, 
visible 7 miles ; it is flat topped, with a notch in it, and cliffs all round, 
There is a little detached patch, 1 mile to the south-eastward, but no reef 
at the islet. The channel north of this islet is best. It bears W.S.W. 
5} miles from Yas south islet. 


UM AL HATAR, a low sandy island, about half a mile in extent, with 


tufts of coarse grass, is visible only 4 or 5 miles. It lies on a rocky reef, 


and there are several rocks above water off the north end ; the reef ex- 
tends half a mile off on the east and west sides, but the south side is clear 
of danger. It is N.W. by W. 4 W., 8 miles from Yas south islet. 

RAS AS SELLAH, a slightly projecting point, just where the coast 
changes its direction to north and south, at the western end of that low 
part called Subaékheh. Here is the beginning of higher land, rising from 
the sea to 100 feet or more, at some distance from the coast ; the summit 
is quite level, and the high ground terminates to seaward in a series of 
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little terraces or steps. It is of light colour, and sometimes has a 
sparkling appearance in the sun, from fragments of gypsum crystals 
which lie about its surface. 

A little north of this point are some wells near the shore, but the water 
is brackish. ‘The shore is safe to approach to half a mile, the great reef 
off Subékheh beginning 3 or 4 miles to the eastward of this point. 

Kassar al Bayyeh is a rock above water on the shore reef, about 3 miles 
north of the wells. The coast runs north 13 miles from Ras as Sellah, 
and then turns to north-westward for 2} miles to Ras Mashérib the reef 
extending from half to three-quarters of a mile off shore. There are 10 
to 12 fathoms close to this shore reef, the water slightly deepening ap- 
proaching it. 

weit, a low sandy islet, with several detached rocks off the north 
end, and stunted tufts of grass on it; as on many of these islands there 
are a few graves, probably of fishermen. The islet is under half a mile 
long and very narrow. 

Tt lies on the western edge of a great reef, which appears to join that 
extending off Yasit islands, although there are, doubtless, boat channels 
through it. A spit extends amile §.S.E. of the island, between which 
and the reef off the opposite point of the main is the entrance of the 
straits, only two-thirds of a mile wide. ‘The soundings in the bay, south 
of Neiti and Yast, are pretty regular, with overfalls of 3 or 4 fathoms ; 
the bottom in the deeper parts is mud, and on the shoaler spots rock or 
sand. 

There is a remarkable little table hill (75 fect) on the main, S.W. of 
Neiti, at the point where the coast turns to north-westward, and to the 
southward of it is a succession of small points (low cliffs) and bays, 
towards Ras as Sellah. From Table hill point there is a range of low 
white cliffs for one mile to north-westward, after which the coast be- 
comes low towards Ras Masherib, which is a very low and rocky shelving 
point. 

weiti straits are 3} miles long, and narrowest at the south entrance. 
It appears to be the only safe way to get to the northward along shore. 
The channel is on the Neiti side, and has only 4 fathoms in one part. 
While passing Neiti, look out for a spit extending off the main, nearly 
half way across; after passing that islet the straits are wider. Foul 
ground extends nearly a mile to northward of Ras Masherib ; a vessel 
should, therefore, not stand too close past it. ‘The tides are strong in the 
straits, the flood setting to north-westward. 


at FAZAYVAH is av island, 2} miles long N. and §.; it is of light 
eodlour (like all this part of the coast), has low cliffs all round, and is 
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about 50 feet high, and level on top. It lies off a long point of land, 
separating two deep inlets, to be next described. Its north point bears 
W.N.W., 5 miles from Ras Masherib. There is no passage between it 
and the main. 

DUHET AN NAKHLEH is an inlet, about 5 miles in depth, north and 
south, between Faz4yah and Ras Masherib ; it has 3 to 5 fathoms in it, 
and its width is contracted by the reef off each side of it, to an average of 
half a mile ; there are one or two shoal patches in the entrance, rendering 
it not suitable for shipping. 


DUHET AL GWAISAT is a finer inlet than the last, the entrance is on 
the west side of Fazdyah island. It is 7 miles long nearly north and south, 
and 2 miles wide inside ; the entrance, which has 3 fathoms in it, being 
very contracted ; small reefs projecting off both sides of it.* There 
are 6 fathoms inside. 


RAS AL HATHRAH resembles in appearance Ras Masherib, from 
which it bears N.W. by W. 4 W. 10 miles ; on its east side are several 
rocky islets on the shore reef, which extends half a mile off shore, as far 
as the entrance of Gwais4t cove. The coast at this point turns to W.S.W. 
for 15 miles, forming a great bay between this point and Ras Bagmehz. 
This bay has never been visited, except by the surveying ship in 1823; it 
contains many shoal patches; soundings are all under 10 fathoms, 
generally mud. The shores are low, white hills, except at the head, 
which is low. 

FAREIJAD is a name given to two little islets (20 to 25 feet), 2 miles 
apart, bearing E. } N. and E. by N. 3 N. from Ras al Hathrah 6} and 7 


miles. They are very small, table-topped, of light colour, and visible 7 or 
8 miles. They are in one when N.N.W. and §.S.E. A reef extends 
14 miles west of the southern islet ; and S.E. by 8. 4 miles from it, is a 


detached patch, nearly dry. 

GHAREH is a group of rocky islands, lying 2 miles N.W. of Ras al 
Hathrah. It is 3 miles in extent, and consists of one island, about a mile 
across, and numerous smaller ones. They are low, and flat on top. Three 
miles north of this group is an extensive patch of foul ground. 


RAS BUGMEHZ, the east, low, rocky point of the promontory, forming 
the south side of Khor al ’Adeid, has a reef named Fusht umm Jenna, 
extending 3 miles east of it. The reef is 2 miles broad, has 10 to 15 
fathoms close to, and there is a small channel inside it, close to the point. 
From hence the coast runs $.W. and South, 19 miles, to the bottom of the 
great bay west of Ras al Hathrah. 


ae ee Tee a) ee eee ee ee 
* Captain Brucks says only 40 yards wide at one part. 
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Four miles N.W. 4 W. from Ras Bigmehz is a point of low cliff, just 
outside the entrance of Khor al ’Adeid, which has two hills behind it, 
called Jebel al’Adeid. The north-eastern (190 feet) rises over the point, 
is of light colour, and has a table-top, with several scollops in it ; the 
other (300 feet) is 1} miles to south-westward, and is visible about 17 
miles. A reef extends half a mile north and one mile east from this point. 
The south, low, rocky entrance point of the Khor is 2} miles W. 3N. 
from this point ; and there is a sandy beach between, on which once stood 
a village ; there are still three wells of tolerable water and some ruins.* 
There are three rocks on the south side of the channel, half a mile east of 
this point. 

Three other little rocks lie on the edge of the reef, half a mile N.W. of 
this point, close to the northward of which is the channel leading to the 
Khor, which has only one fathom in it at low water, and is narrow. On 
the north side of this channel is a shoal about a mile in extent, with 
deep water between it and the opposite shore ; but no passage into the 
Khor to the north of it. 

KHOR AL ’ADEiD is a winding inlet, 5 miles in length, opening out 
inside to a lagoon, about 5 miles long and 3 broad. Its average direction 
is S.W. ; the south shore being a continuation of the rocky hills of Jebel 
sl Adeid, while the north coast, and shores of the lagoon, are of perfectly 
white, drift sand hills, 50 to 80 feet high, without any vegetation, and 
of round shape. 

The average width of the Khor is half a mile, but the channel is 
contracted by banks and rocky islets to about half that width ; depths in 
it from two to four fathoms. ‘The lagoon is shallow at the entrance and 
south end, but has 6 and 7 fathoms at the north end. The water in the 
inlet and lagoon is of a beautiful blue colour, and very clear. 

The anchorage off the entrance is close to the north shore, just inside 
a slightly projecting sandy point (which has no reef off it), 2 cables’ 
lengths off shore, in six to ten fathoms, sand and shells: outer hill bearing 
S. by E., and having the detached middle ground shoal, mentioned above, 
south of the vessel. It is difficult to estimate your distance off the white 
sand-hills, they look farther off than they really are. This anchorage is 
sheltered in a sheméal, and in a ndshi there is not very much sea, owing to 
the great reefs to seaward. Khor al ’Adeid is frequented in the winter 
by Aba Thabi fishermen, who remain some months. Very fine mullet 
are caught here. 


a is te et ate 


* This place being the boundary of the territory claimed by the Abu Thabi and 
Bahrein chiefs, much jealousy exists about it, which led to the settlement being 
abandoned. 
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DrrEcTIows.—Approaching this place from the southward, steer 
north from Ras al Hathrah, or work up, making short tacks, between the 
shoal lying N.N.E. of that cape and Ghareh islands, with the shoal north 
of them, looking out for any patches that may exist not marked on the 
chart. Jebel al “Adeid will be sighted after passing Ras al Hathrah ; 
when the outer hill bears W. by S., you are clear of Umm Jenna shoal, 
which shows well and is deep to; in hauling in for the anchorage, keep 
rather to the northward to avoid the outer end of the middle ground shoal. 

To the northward of this place great care is required, while south of 
Fusht al ’Areif: the sea is full of shoal patches, but the coast appears 
clear of reef. In particular, there isa small one-fathom patch in the fair- 
way, 4 miles N.N.E. of Jebel al ’Adeid. There are doubtless more of 
these patches than have been discovered, but a good look-out will always 
enable a vessel to avoid them. No vessel ought to navigate with the sun 
ahead, and too much attention cannot be paid to the look-out. 


GAFFayr, a Jow island with tufts of grass, visible 4 or 5 miles, and 
about 2 miles across, lies 12 miles east of Ras Bagmehz. A shoal 
extends 2 or 3 miles to the south of it, and N.N.W., 4} miles from it, is a 
reef which has not been explored, and may be connected with the island. 
Three miles south of Gaffai are two very low islands, extending together 
about three miles north and south, called Mayamat en tain, lying on a 


reat reef which extends 5 miles to the southward, as far as the islands 
g ’ 


Fareijad. 
Outside Mayamat, for a distance of 15 miles, the sea is said to be full 
of shoals, with no passage between them, but it has never been examined. 


NAJEHAN.—F rom the north entrance point of Khor al ’Adeid, the 
coast runs nearly straight, N.N.E., for 18 miles. It is all of high white 
sand-hills, like those on the north side of that Khor, and is called Najehau ; 
there is no shore reef off it. 

JEZIRET LAS-HAT, 2 group of small rocky islets, flat-topped, with 
light coloured cliffs, about 15 feet high, and visible 6 miles. It consists 
of two islets, a mile apart, and several detached rocks ; the western islet 
is N.E. } E., 113 miles from Jebel al ’Adeid. 

Two and a half miles §.8.W. of Las-hat islands is a shoal ridge 2 miles 
in extent north and south, with only 1 fathom on it in parts. About 4 
miles N.E. of this group is a bank of white sand, barely covered at high 
water, and, 2 miles N.W. of this bank, a shoal nearly dry. 

MACHASIB, a little flat rocky islet, 6 to 8 feet high, with a reef round 
it extending a mile off, and visible about 5 miles. It is 14 miles E.S.E. 
from Las-hit. There is a clear channel, about 3 miles wide, with great 
overfalls, between it and Fusht al ’Adeid. 
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HALAT DALMEHR js a small sand-bank, nearly, if not quite, covered 
at high water, visible only 3 or 4 miles. It bears N.E. by E., 114 miles 
from Machasib. It lies on an extensive reef, whose limits are not 
determined, except on the west side, where it only extends | mile off the 
sand-bank. There is no safe channel through the reefs south of the islet, 
and it is doubtful whether there is one north of it, fit fora ship. The 
sea face of this reef is not at all determined, and the sea, east of it, is 
nearly unexplored as far as the meridan of Deini island. 


FUSHT AL ‘ADEiD is 2 very extensive reef lying E.N.E. from Las- 
h&t, its western edge being 9 miles distant from those islets. It is nearly 
dry in parts, and extends about 10 miles north and south by 6 in width. 


FUSHT AL 'AREiF, a very dangerous reef extending 7 miles off shore 
to south-eastward, in a long narrow spit, so that the shore is barely visible 
when off its point. It shows well by day, and is very steep-to. The 
tides set strong across this reef, rendering great care requisite in passing 
it. The channel between it and Fusht al ’Adeid is only 33 miles wide, 
and is the best one by which to approach Al’ Adeid. Its outer tip bears 
N.E, 4 N., 22 miles from Jebel al ?Adeid, and from Las-hat, N.N.E. 3 E., 
11 miles. Its outer edge bears S. by E. $ E.,15 miles from Jebel 
Wukrah, which will be carried from aloft nearly down as far as the point 
of the reef.* 


JEZIRET BISHIRYAT, 2 little, low islet on the Fusht al ’Areif, 5 
miles W.N.W. from the south-east tip of the reef, and opposite the 
northern point of the Najehin range of sand-hills: there is a channel 
13 miles in width between them and the islet, leading to an extensive 
backwater, which has not been examined. The north entrance point of 
this backwater, 2 miles north of the islet, is called on Captain Guy’s chart 
Ras al Allarch : it is at this point that Fusht al ’Areif is connected with 
the shore. 

From this point the shore runs nearly north and south 17 miles to the 
entrance of Al Bida’ harbour ; it is all low, sandy, or stony desert, as 
far as Jebel Wukrah, the shore reef extending off from 1} to 2 miles. 


UMM AL HUL is a small, low point, 33 miles south of Jebel Wukrah, 
projecting but slightly from the line of coast. The width of the clear 
channel between this part of the coast and the outlying reefs has not 
been accurately determined, but is from 6 to 7 miles. The soundings are 
pretty regular in the channel : 6 to 10 fathoms. In working up or down, 


re 


* I. L. C. Schooner Constance, in April 1851, was becalmed in the evening, a short 
distance to the north of Fusht al’Areif; she was set to the south-westward, and grounded 
on it, when the tide was found setting strong across the reef. 
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a vessel should not stand too far on the off-shore tack, about this part.* 
From Fusht al ’Adeid, shoals extend, without any known channel through 
them, for 20 miles to the northward, ending nearly in the latitude of Al 
Bida’. They consist of shoal patches, with deep water between, and the 
breadth of the foul ground is from 10 to 15 miles; these reefs are called 
Greinain, and are said to be dry in parts at low water. On Captain Guy’s 
chart they are called, probably incorrectly, Rug Machasib. Captain 
Brucks says, there is an outlying patch of these shoals, with 14 fathoms on 
it, about 12 miles east of Al Bida’, which has not been fixed: the Marie 
sailed twice over the assigned position, without finding it. This, if it 
exist, is the northernmost of the outlying dangers on this coast. 


WUERAH TO RAS REEKEN.—The coast is all low, except at Al 
Bida’, where there is some slightly elevated rocky ground, and a few 
hillocks in different other parts; it is chiefly stony desert, the northern 
part being very low. The chain of outlying reefs extending all the way 
from Yast islands, ends at Al Bida’, and the sea above that place is clear 
of danger ; but the shore reefs extend, in places, as much as 9 or 10 miles 
off shore, so that the bottom is seen under the vessel before the land is 
made. The coast north of Al ’Adeid is called Burr Kutr or Gatr, which 
name applies to the whole of the peninsula. It is under the authority of 
the Sheikh of Babrein. ‘The towns of Kutr send 200 boats to the pearl 
fishery, chiefly from Al Bida’ and Wukrah. It is inhabited by, perhaps, 
nine or ten different tribes of BedGin, of whom the Monasir bear a bad 
character. 

The tides set north and south along the coast, Sut not very strong ; the 
flood sets to the southward. 

WUERAGH, 2 town lately rebuilt, and a very rising place, is close to 
the beach, and has 12 towers. It may have 1,000 inhabitants, and many 
boats belong to it. One mile to the southward, close to the shore, stands 
a little hill called Jebel Wukrah (85 feet) ; it is a level topped, rocky 
hill, of brown colour, visible 12 miles. The town may be approached to 
about 2 miles. Native boats run close up to the town, at high water, 
either through or over the reef. A ship would have to anchor 2 to 24 
miles off shore, in 4 fathoms. 

AL BIDA’, and DOHEH, are two large towns close together, situated 
in a deep bay, the reefs off which make it a natural harbour. The land 
on the west side of the bay is 40 to 50 feet high, and a stony desert, quite 
level on the top ; the south-east point of the bay is quite low. 


* In September 1836, the E. I. C. ships Coote and Elphinstone, working up the coast 
from Khor al Adeid, stood off from the Fusht al Areif, on the port tack, about 17 miles, 
then tacked to the west; they had made about 5 miles when the Elphinstone touched 
the bottom : the Coote crossed the shoal in 3 fathoms. 
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Approaching from seaward, the high towers of Al Bida’, one in particular, 
will be seen before the land ; if too far to the southward, Jebel Wukrah 
would be first seen. ‘The towers of Al Bide’ are seen 8 to 9 miles, or not 
till in 4 to 3} fathoms. 

Ras bel Mashut is the low, sandy, south-east point of Al Bida’ bay, 63 
miles north of Wukrah. From this point the coast runs for 5 miles to 
the bottom of the bay, on an average W. by N. East of it the shore 
reef projects only one mile. 

Ras BG Aput is a low point in the bay, 2} miles W.N.W. from the last. 
Off it there is little reef, but between it and Bel Mashit a great 
reef projects for 2} miles to northward, forming the south side of the 
entrance to the harbour; it is chiefly rocky, and has only a few fect 
on it at low water. 

The entrance to the harbour, north of this reef, is only one-third of a 
mile broad, for half a mile of its length, with 4 and 4} fathoms in it. 

The northern reef projects to south-castward 11. miles, from a low 
sandy island with grass on it, called Jeziret as SAfil or Saéfli.* This reef 
is chiefly of sand, and, outside the entrance, trends to north-east and 
northward, extending for some miles. SAfil island is narrow, and about 
a mile long east and west ; it bears N. by E. 3 miles from Ras Bai Abat. 
Within the entrance the harbour opens out into a basin about 3 miles 
in extent, with soundings from 3 to 6 fathoms, quite regular, over a 
bottom of white mud or clay. 

Jeziret ‘Alf is a small island of a brown colour, with a little peak at its 
east end, lying 3} miles North of SAfil; it is visible 6 or 7 miles. ‘There 
is a little basin with deep water between these two islands. ‘The peak 
is useful as a mark entering the harbour. 


RAS NESSEH is a low projecting rocky point in the harbour, W. 3S. 
1} miles from Bé Abit, with a small bay between them ; aspit runs off 600 
yards to northward, which is nearly dry at the end at low water. To the 
westward of this spit is a small bay in the reef, where the most convenient 
anchorage is, for communication with the towns ; there are several shoal 
patches in it, which show plainly. 


pOHEH is a town partly walled round, with several towers, half a mile 
S.W. by W. from Ras Nesseh ; it extends about 800 yards along the 
beach. ‘The Sheikh’s house is at a large round tower (with the flagstaff) 
on the beach, about the centre of the town; to the west of this tower is 
a small bight, where boats are hauled up to repair. The reef dries off a 
quarter of a mile from the shore opposite this place. Between this town 


a 


* i.e, the lower island. + i.e, the upper. 
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and Al Bida’, and almost connected with Doheh, is a distinct town, re- 
cently built, called Doheh Saghireh (Little Dohch), which has a new 
square fort at the south-west corner, built on the rising ground at the 
back of the town. 


AL wrpa’.—There is only 400 yards open space between this town and 
Little Doheh ; the three towns together extend one mile along the coast. 
Bida’ is built up the side of the rising ground ; there is a fort in the town, 
where the Sheikh’s flag is shown, and two towers on the highest part of 
the land behind the town, one of which is the first thing seen from the 
sea. One mile and a half to south-eastward of the town is a tower near 
the wells, with a little cultivation ; with this exception the whole country 
is desert. 

The Sheikh of Al Bida’, who is under Bahrein, has some authority 
over the chiefs of the other two towns. The three towns together may 
contain 5,000 inhabitants, of the Uttabi tribe. They are constantly at 
feud with the Beddin, and it is not safe to be outside the walls after dark. 
They are also often molested by the Wahebbi chief, whose capital, 
Riyaz, is 7 days’ journey inland. Vater is dear here and indifferent; the 
best is brought in skins from the desert, some distance from the town. 
There are few supplies. Firewood is brought from the interior, and also 
from Clarence strait. They have no large baghalahs, but many pearl 
boats, and the inhabitants are all employed in the pearl fishery, 

Making the place.—A vessel coming from the northward could not sight 
the Kutr coast south of Ras Laffan; she should stand down the coast in a 
line of between 5 and 7 fathoms till Al Bida’ bears by account W.S.W., 
when she should haul in for it, keeping a good look-out, till in 3 or 4 
fathoms, outside which depth the town will not be seen. If coming from 
the north-eastward or south-eastward, she had better take a departure from 
HW4ldl island, which is visible 14 miles, and should bear while in sight 
N.E. by E. ? KE. If she should have been set by the tide either side of 
the place, she would make either Jeziret ’Ali, or Jebel Wukrah instead. 
There is an extensive flat outside the entrance to the harbour extending 
4 iiles beyond the reefs ; it has 8 fathoms close to, and there are 3 and 
23 fathoms all over it ; bottom white sand. This is the principal difficulty 
for a ship to get over; if drawing more than 12 feet, she should anchor on 
the edge, and wait for high water. The high water at full and change is 
about 74 h., rise and fall 6 feet. 

To enter the Harbour.—This will be easiest done in the forenoon ; it 
is very difficult to see the reefs when entering the harbour in the afternoon, 
or leaving it in the forenoon. After sighting the high tower it should be 
brought to bear W.S.W., which is the fair way in. The shoalest part to 
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be passed over appears to be outside the opening between the reefs, or 
with Jebel Wukrah just open outside Ras bel Mashat, the south-east point 
of Bida’ bay. The channel will be plainly seen from aloft ; the northern 
shoal light green, the southern with patches of dark colour. When fairly 
in the narrow part of the channel the water deepens to 4 and 41 fathoms, 
and the difficulty is over. It is advisable to hug the weather reef, so that 
if you shoal suddenly you may be sure which side of the channel you are 
on. When the peak of Jeziret Ali is shut in behind S4fli island you are 
clear of the reefs, and may steer for Al Bida’ (the right hand town) across 
the bay, which is quite clear of danger outside Ras Nesseh. The 
soundings decrease regularly from 6 fathoms just inside the entrance to 
3} opposite Ras Nesseh, which point will be seen in front of a part of 
Dohch town. When Ras Nesseh bears South look out for the point of the 
spit off it; if you bring Doheh large round tower on the beach §.W. by S. 
before bringing this point to bear South you will be well clear of it. 
When past Nessch spit haul in for Doheh, and anchor in 8 fathoms outside 
the native vessels, with Doheh flagstaff tower S.S.W. 5 W., and a little 
over half a mile off shore. With this tower S. by W. } W., you would be 
on the edge of several shoal patches on the western side of the bay, 
beyond which all is shoal. 

From Al Bida’, the coast of the bay turns to north, and shoal water 
extends a mile off the beach: about 2 miles north of the anchorage, there 
is an opening in the reef, leading into a basin, about west of Safil island, 
with 3 fathoms in it. 

It would hardly be practicable to work through the narrow part of the 
channel: there is often a land wind early in the morning, but it would not 
be felt out of sight of the coast. 

North of Jeziret ’Ali is a little bight in the reef communicating with 
the basin on its south side, already mentioned ; and 5 miles N.N.W. of 
the island, is a point of the main land projecting very little, and slightly 
elevated, being visible 8 or 9 miles : it is called Ras geh Tayfan. 

For 17 miles north of this point, the shore reef extends from 5 to 7 
miles off shore, with some outlying 2} fathom patches, 9 miles off: it 
projects farthest in lat. 25° 32’: some of the sand-banks near the edge of 
this reef are dry at low water. 


Ras aw NUF, 2 low rocky point; between this and the last is a 
slight bay, about 10 miles across, called Da&het Liseil; it is all shallow, 
but is frequented by the pearl boats, which run in over the reef for 
shelter in shemals. 


RAS MUTBAEH is a point 3 miles N.N.E. of the last ; between them 
is the entrance to a small creek and backwater, called Khor Shejij ; the 
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entrance to which has only one fathom at low water. The 3 fathoms line. 
is 4 miles off this point, under which depth there is foul ground ; there 
is a dry sand-bank, 3 miles E. by S. of the point. Three and a half miles 
north of Mutbakh is another little creek, called Khor Thakhireh, which 
is also shoal. 


RAS LAFFAN is a very low, sandy point, 23 miles S.E. } S. from Ras 
Rekken ; there is very little reef off it: at this point the coast changes 
its direction, and runs to north-westward as far as Ras Rekken. 


HOWEILEH is a small town and fort 6 miles W.N.W. of Ras 
Laffan. The coast makes a small bay here, in which the reef extends 
14 miles off shore. It has a square fort visible 8 miles. The people are 
employed in the pearl fishery. The north point of the little bay is called 
Ras al Marineh, close to the southward of which the pearl boats find 
shelter during a shemAl. 

FUWEIRAT, a small walled town with several towers, 12 miles N.W. 
of Ras Laffin, standing on a small khor; it has some white sand-hills 
immediately to the northward of it. The people of these towns are of the 
Abt Kawara tribe. 


RAS UMM HASA is a point 8 miles S.E. of Ras Rekken; a small 
rocky hillock stands on it, visible about 5 miles ; the reef extends 
about a mile off shore. Close under this point is shelter for boats in 
s shemal. 

RAS REEKEEN is the north-west point of a T-shaped island, and the 
north extreme of the peninsula of Kutr. It is very low, and has tufts of 
grass on it, and some small mangroves on the south side; it is 2 miles in 
length, nearly east and west, and very narrow ; the reef extends off it 
1 to 14 miles. Between the island and the main is a shallow strait 1} miles 
broad, mostly dry at low water, into which boats run for shelter. 
Four and a half miles S.E. by E. from Ras Rekken is o small mound on 
the main land, only visible about 5 miles. No kind of vegetation is to be 
seen on the coast. North of this cape, 5 fathoms are 24 miles off, and the 
soundings decrease pretty regularly towards the reef. 

The bottom, between this point and Al Bida’, is white sand or rock 
near the shore, and shows well in the clear water. 


AR RUEIs is 2 small town on the main, 2} miles south of Ras Rekken; 
it has four towers on the fort, which is the first thing seen from the 
northward when making the land. They have many boats, which run in 
over the reef, and anchor in shelter close to the beach. The fort is 
visible 6 or 7 miles. 
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HALUL ISLAWD lies 72 miles S.E. by E.} E. from Ras Rekken ; it is 
barely 1 mile across, and is hilly ; its highest peak being 180 feet, and 
visible 14 to 15 miles. It cannot well be mistaken, being so far from all 
the other islands ; there is a little reef round it extending nowhere more 
than 13 to2 cables off shore. The best anchorage is on the south-east 
side, in 8 fathoms, half a mile off shore, but much swell rolls round the 
island in a shemal. There is a good landing place, where there is very 
little reef, in a gap in the low cliff, to the left of a small sandy beach on 
the south-east side. ‘The island is quite barren, and there is no water ; it 
is visited by the pearl boats. 

The soundings are not much guide approaching this island ; there are 
great overfalls everywhere round it; 14 fathoms are about a mile off. 
The edge of the Pearl bank is just outside this island. 

The dangerous Shah Allum shoal is 45 miles N. 3 E. of this island 
(see page 192). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SOUTH SIDE OF PERSIAN GULF.—RAS REKKEN TO BUBIYAN ISLAND 
(END OF ARAB COAST). 


VARIATION, 1° 50’ to 2° 0’, West in 1864. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The coast, the whole way, continues a 
low, sandy, or stony desert, with a few little hills now and then. The only 
vegetation, except near Katif, and one or two other towns, where there 
are date trees, is the coarse grass growing in tufts on the sand-hills, and 
small brushwood in parts. It is fronted by extensive reefs till within 
70 miles of Koweit; and many islets, all, except Bahrein, small and 
low, lie off it at considerable distances. Excepting some of the towns, it is 
never visited by Europeans. Large tracts of the coast are without towns 
or fixed inhabitants, and it would not be safe to land on the main, away 
from the towns, without an armed party. 


The tide hour varies from about 5 hours, at Ras Rekken, to 12} at 
Koweit ; rise and fall, 6 to 9 feet : the stream is felt everywhere on the 
pearl bank, especially round reefs and islands, &c. The flood sets across 
West from Rekken to the coast near Ras TanGreh : near which, it seems 
to split, running to north-westward towards Koweit, and to southward 
into Déhet Selwah. It also sets to the south along the Kutr coast. 


RAS REKEEN to RAS TANUREH. General Description.—The 
coast forms a bay, 60 miles broad, between these points, by 80 miles 
long, north and south ; in which lie the large and fertile islands called 
Bahrein. South of the parallel of 26°, this bay is only very cursorily 
explored ; it is much blocked up by shoals, and it is doubtful whether 
there are any ship channels. No European vessel has ever been there. 
The authors have not visited any part of the bay south of the parallel of 
Ras Rekken, and the account in Capt. Brucks’ Memoir® is very meagre, 
The coast runs from Ras Rekken, about S.S.W. 70 miles to the bottom 
of this bay: it forms the west coast of the Kutr peninsula, and is under 
the Bahrein government. 


RAS BU 'aMRAN is a low point S.W. by S. 24 miles from Ras 
Rekken ; the coast line runs from it E. by N. 5 miles, and S.W. for 
ae ee ye See eee ne 

* From which this description of that part is chiefly compiled. 
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10 miles, past Khor Hasin. The shore reef extends off this point nearly 
2 miles, and 14 miles S.S.W. from it, is the village and fort of Abt 
Thalif. 

KHOR HASAN, a small town and fort on the coast, 9} miles S.W. of 
Ras Rekken. It was the seat of the pirate chief Ramah Bin Jahber, who 
blew his vessel up in action, in 1826. Between this place and Ba Thalif 
are two little villages on the coast: Al Yisfiyeh, 4 miles ; and Yamil, 
3 miles from Khor Has4n. Three miles to southward of Khor Hasan is 
the little village of Fariheh. 

The shore reef extends about 2 miles off shore at this part, and there is 
a 4 fathoms channel, about 8 miles broad, between the land and the 
Dibal shoal. 

FUSHT AD DiBAx is a shoal about 5 miles in length north and south, 
by 2} broad, dry in parts at low water ; its northern edge is W. by N. 4 N. 
17 miles from Ras Rekken. ‘Two miles to south-westward, and separated 
from it by a 3 fathoms channel, is a smaller shoal called Jaradeh. 
Boats find shelter to leeward of these shoals in shemals. West of the 
Dibal there is a channel, 10 to 12 miles wide, between it and Bahrein 
island, with seven fathoms ; but to south-westward of this shoal the sea 
has not been sounded. ‘There are said to be numerous shoals. 


RAS ’ASHERAS is a low rocky point, 16 miles S.W. of Ras Rekken, to 
the eastward of which is a bay 11 miles deep, but shallow. On the east 
side of this bay stands the once very important town of Zabareh, of which 
the ruins are still to be seen; the present place, though comparatively 
insignificant, is the largest, on this side of Rekken, having about 1,500 
men of the Uttabi, Alassar (?) and Abi Kawéra tribes. The people of 
the other towns in the neighbourhood are of the same tribes. Two miles 
below this point is a village called Ar Rabeijah, the southernmost place on 
this coast. South of a line between Ras ’Ashiraj and Bahrein island, 
there appears to be no more than 3 fathoms water, with numerous little 
shoal patches scattered about. The coast from that point runs S. by W. 
for 28 miles, to the bottom of a large shallow inlet called, on Capt. Guy’s 
chart, Duhet al Afzan ; it is 9 miles in length, and the deepest water in 
it is 2 fathoms. i 

On the west side of the entrance to this inlet is a group of islands, little 
explored, the largest of which is called Hawéar, and is about 10 miles 
long, and frequented by fishermen. 

There is no channel inside these islands, and, outside them, there is a 
gap in the survey, which leaves it undecided whether or no there is any 
channel between them and Bahrein island. 


RAS SAWAD is the point of the main nearest the above islands, on the 
west side of Dahet al Afzan, and from this the coast runs about 30 miles 
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to S. by W., forming the east coast of Dahet Selwah. This coast, from 
some distance to northward of this point, is, by native report, of mode- 
rately elevated stony hills. The extent of Dahet Selwah to the southward 
has not been determined.* The few soundings taken in this bay show 
that great overfalls exist.| The west side of Selwah gulf has a- north- 
north-west direction, for about 30 miles, to a point forming the south side 
of a bay, in which lies Jeziret Zukhniniyeh. The coast on this side of 
the gulf is a range of sand-hills, of which one is called Jebel Mowah (?). 
Zukhniniyeh is about 4 miles long, and has a village and fort on it, 
belonging to Bahrein. There is a shallow channel between it and the 
main. 


*ATEIR (or ’Ujeir) is a small fort close to the sea, and the seaport of 
the Wahebbi, formerly a town, but now very insignificant. It lies at the 
head of a cove, running N.N.W. about 4 miles from the north end of the 
bay, in which Zukhndniyeh island lies. The east side of the cove is 
formed by a long, low, sandy point, the south end of which is called Ras 
Seydh. The entrance to the cove lies between this point and the north 
end of Zukhnaniyeh. 

The fort stands in a perfect desert; but some water is obtained in 
shallow wells in the sand. From this place, the south end of Bahrein 
island bears about E.N.E., only 14 miles distant. From the few sound- 
ings shown on Captain Guy’s chart the depths between appear irregular, 
over mostly soft bottom, 4 to 14 fathoms. The Beni Nayim Beddin, who 
occupy the country between this place and Kutr, are reported not to be 
hostile to strangers, and to be the most powerful tribe in Kutr. 

The coast continues from Ras Seyah about N.N.W., for 20 miles, to the 
entrance to Dahet Thalim, a large, shallow bay, about 7 miles in extent, 
without any inhabitants. At the south side of the entrance to this bay is 
a sand-hill, used as a landmark, called Hamadiyeh. The natives say, there 
is a small lake of fresh water, 2 or 3 miles inland of this. The north, low, 
extreme point of the bay has a ruined fort on it, called Gareyah. 

Seven miles north of Gareyah point is a small, shallow cove, called 
Diahet ’Ain as Siyeh, which has a detached shoal off the entrance ; and 2 
or 8 miles north of this, and about west of the north end of Bahrein island, 
are two hillocks called Zabanat, they are a little back from the coast, from 
which the nearest part of Bahrein island is distant only 10 or 11 miles. 
The passage between is shallow, and much blocked up by reefs. Jil’at al 
Hasein, or Lasein is asmall fort 6 miles north of these hills, inhabited by 


* Capt. Bracks was of opinion it extended farther south than shown on the chart. 
t The Arabs say there are extensive ruins at the bottom of this gulf; whether ancient 
or modern is not known. 
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a few fishermen ; and, just above it, is a point called Ras Chawachab, 
which bears S. by E. 174 miles from Ras Tantreh, and is the south point 
of Katif bay. Near the coast below Lasein is a district called Leiliyah, 
which is said to have much fresh water, and many date plantations. From 
this point to the bottom of Diéhet Selwah, the coast has no permanent 
inhabitants. It is under the Wahebbi Amir, and is frequented by many 
Bediin tribes, of whom no particulars are known. A great reef extends 
8 miles off Ras Chawdchab to east and north-eastward, with a dry sand- 
bank near its outer edge, called Chaschis. Inland, a few miles from this 
point, is arange of hills with two principal peaks: the north-western 
is a sugar-loaf, or conical hill, 416 feet high, called Methrah, bearing 
S. by W. 4 W. 17 miles from Ras Tandreh; the other called Jebel 
Dharan, a flat-topped hill, 500 feet high, 18 miles 8. 4 W. from that 
point. They are visible about 23 miles. 


BAHREIN ISLAND (formerly called Awal) is about 27 miles in length 
north and south, by 10 in breadth. Towards the centre, there is some 
slightly elevated rocky table land ; and, 12 miles from the north end, is a 
small mass of volcanic hills called Jebel Dukhan, about 400 feet high, 
visible 21 miles, and forming in a square lump. The shores of the island 
are low, and along the north end is a belt, 2 or 3 miles wide, of very 
fertile land, with abundant fresh water springs, and covered with date 
groves, &c. The principal town, called Mandmeh, is at the north-east 
corner ; and is the capital of the chief of the great Uttébi tribe. The 
total population of the islands is estimated by Captain Kemball,* at 
50,000. Excepting the northern portion, great part of the island is 
barren, but there many villages in different parts. 


MANAMEH, a large town on the north-east point of the island, with 
perhaps 8,000 inhabitants, is built along the shore for about three-quar- 
ters of a mile ; the houses are mostly poor ; the only conspicuous building 
being the Sheik’s house, which is a high semi-fortified building near the 
west end of the town, on which the flag is shown : close to the east of it is 
a small minaret, only seen when in the inner anchorage. The north-cast 
point of the town, forming the left extreme, is called Ras Rumén : half 
a mile south of this, isa clump of dates behind the town standing on a 
little rising ground. 

The landing at the town, though better than at any other part 
of the island, is inconvenient, except at high water ; the shore reef being 
very shelving, boats cannot come within a quarter of a mile of the 
beach at low water. Donkeys are always brought down to assist persons 


* Lately Political Resident in the Persian gulf, 
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landing and to unload goods, &e. The following supplies are procurable : 
Water, in plenty, and of good quality ; if you have no water casks, see 
that the large wooden tank it is brought off in, is clean ; bullocks, sheep, 
and poultry, vegetables and fruit, Arab bread, flour, rice, &c., and other 
articles for use on board ship, except biscuit, spirits, and salt meat ; fire- 
wood, but not for steam purposes ; teak timber for repairs, but very dear ; 
no ironwork, A baghalah’s mast might be got, as a substitute for a broken 
spar, of heavy wood (peon). 


The chief is very friendly to the English government, who support him 
against the aggressions of the Wahebbi Amir. ‘There is a British agent. 
who is an Arab ; and many Banyans are settled here. The inhabitants of 
this town, of Maharag and al Hed, are chiefly employed in the pearl 
fishery, to which altogether 400 boats are sent from these islands ; but 
there is a large agricultural population. Owing to the numerous springs 
of water on the north part of the island, which are carefully employed in 
irrigation, it is very fertile ; and the verdure, so unusual in this country, 
has a very pleasing effect. There are great numbers of fruit trees, as 
citrons, limes, &c.; and very fine date plantations ; much lucerne is 
grown for forage. The island produces quantities of dates, which are 
exported to other parts of Arabia, and India. The other exports are: 
pearls, a few of the finest horses in the world, and some remarkably fine 
asses, to India and Maskat. Cotton sail cloth for baghalahs is made here 
of very good quality, and exported to Koweit, Basrah, and to India. The 
only other manufactures are: coarse cloth for turbans, &c., and mats 
made of the date leaf, of fine texture. 

Some trade is carried on with India, many fine baghalahs belonging to 
the port. They have 200 vessels from 20 to 300 tons, besides the smaller 
ones. The Sheikh has some fine war vessels, chiefly Batils, which 
are very fast sailers; his large baghalah, the Duniyah, which is now 
employed in trade, mounted 10 guns. The imports are: Rice, timber, and 
other materials for ship-building, and piece goods, &c. from India ; and 
coffee from the Red Sea. Near the ruined mosque, with the two minarets, 
are the ruins of a considerable town, much better built than the present 
one, called Beled al Jedim (the old town) ; there are also some well built 
baths over some of the springs. It, therefore, appears to have fallen off 
in prosperity since earlier times. There are still many villages on the 
island in different parts ; but, according to all accounts, few compared 
with the number formerly existing. The largest spring on the island 
issues from a reservoir about 30 feet deep, and 380 yards across, in a 
stream 6 or 8 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, which will give an idea of the 
supply of water on the island : it is about one mile $.W. of the minarets. 
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Near the mosque, a fair is held every Friday, for the sale of horses, cattle, 
fruit, &c., which is frequented by a large number of people. 

Portuguese Fort, called by the natives Jibliah (and other names) is 
nearly 3 miles, W. } N., from the Sheikh’s house at Manaimeh. The Arabs 
know nothing of its origin.* It is exceedingly dilapidated, and, within 
the enceinte, stand the ruins of many large buildings (query, barracks, 
governor’s house, factory, &c.). It stands in a gap in the date trees, 150 
yards from the beach, its highest part being about 80 feet above the sca. 
From seaward, it makes in three principal lumps of light colour ; quite 
shapeless. Nearly 1 mile N N.W. of the fort, is a small rock above 
water on the reef, to which Capt. Brucks gave the name of lighthouse 
rock, from a notion that the Portuguese had one on it, 

The whole of the coast between this and Manameh, which forms a bay, 
is lined with thick date groves: on the coast, 1 mile from Mandmeh, is a 
fishing village called Nayim. 

Nearly equidistant between the fort and town, and 1 mile from the 
shore, stands a large ruined mosque with two minarets. These are useful 
marks for the harbour, being seen over the date trees, until near the 
inner harbour. 

From the Portuguese fort, the coast of the island runs west 2} miles, 
and §.W. by W., 2} more, when it turns to the southward ; at the west 
point, is a tower and little village called Bidia’. Off the west coast, about 
4 miles S.W. of Bidia’ point, is a large island, called Umm an Hasan ; 
it is low, and has two small peaks on it. North of it are two islets ; 
there appears to be no passage between these and Bahrein island. 

The west coast of the island runs, in an average south direction, for 27 
miles, according to the chart by Lieuts. Brucks and Rogers, and is little 
known: about 10 miles south of Bidia’, is a village and fort called Zalak. 
From the south point of the island, which is called Ras al Bar, the coast 
turns to north-east and north, and is also almost unknown. About 
12 miles from Ras al Bar, are some extensive ruins, called Yat. 


* The chief actually asked us for some information as to who built it,and when it was 
built, &c. Itis similar to the other Portuguese forts in the gulf, viz.a regular bastioned 
fortification of the 16th century, with moat, &c., embrasures in the parapets, and case- 
mated embrasures in the re-entering angles of the bastions. It was probably built soon 
after 1521, when the Portuguese made their first expedition against Bahrein. It has been 
partly built of the materials of some other building, probably a mosque ; as a great 
number of stones, in the south face, are covered with carvings and inscriptions in the 
old Arabic, or Cufic (?) character. 

+ This mosque is quite ruinous, and probably of the date of the Persian conquest of 
Bahrein, being a Shiah mosque, from the name of *Ali being joined with that of their 
prophet in the profession of faith, in some inscriptions there. The Persians are, as is 
well known, all of the Shiah sect of Mohammadans, while the Arabs and Turks are 
Simnis and do not venerate the name of Ali. 
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From Ras Ram4n, the north-east point of the island, the coast runs to 
south-eastward : about three-quarters of a mile from it, is a low sandy 
point, with a little fishing village, called Hdlat an Namas ; beyond which 
it forms a bay, the south point of which, called Ras al Jasrah, is 2 
miles S.E. 3S. from Ras Raman. There is a village, and detached date 
grove, on this point, and a fresh water spring on the beach, below high 
water level. 

At this point the coast turns to the westward, forming the north side 
of an extensive, shallow backwater, running west, about 5 miles into the 
island. On the south side of the entrance, which is 14 miles wide, is a 
large island called Sitrah 4 miles long north and south, and 14 broad, 
with only a narrow, shallow khor between its south side and Bahrein. Its 
northern half is covered with high date trees, the eastern extreme of which 
terminates abruptly like a cliff or bluff. There is a village and fort of 
the same name in the grove, and at the south end of the island is a small 
fishing village called Mah4meh. Two miles S.W. from Jasrah point is a 
small island in the backwater about half a mile in extent, and covered 
with date trees ; it is called Nebbi Sdleh. From Sitrah island the coast 
runs in a south and south-west direction to Ras al Bar. 


INTERIOR.—}our miles from the north coast commences some 
moderately elevated rocky table land (100 to 150 feet), which extends 
nearly across the island, and for many miles to the southward ; it is ter- 
minated on all sides by little cliffs. On it, nearly 7 miles S.4 W., from 
Manameh, stand the village and hill fort of Ruf’ah, which has several 
towers and is seen over the date trees when entering the harbour. 


JEBEL DUEKHAN is a small lump of hills of volcanic appearance 
standing near the centre of the island, about 400 feet high ; it is level on 
top, with jagged outline, and a bluff on each side. Its centre is §. 2 W. 
nearly 12 miles from Mandémeh, and in clear weather it is the first land 
seen from seaward. 


MAHARAG ISLAND lies to north-eastward of Bahrein, being separated 
from it by a strait, in one part only a mile in breadth, and nearly all shal- 
low. It consists of a strip of low sand, averaging half a mile in width, and 
of horse-shoe form, the convex side to the north ; it is 3 miles in breadth 
east and west, and nearly 5 miles long from the north coast to the extreme 
south-east point. On the south-west point lies the town of Maharag, 
which is about as large and populous as Manameh, and is about half a mile 
in length and breadth. At its south end, on a small low piece of ground, 
which at high water is separated from the town, stands a square fort with 
four towers, called Maharag ; and a quarter of a mile E.S.E. of this is a 
fresh water spring under the sea, having always a fathom of salt water 
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over it, from which the town is principally supplied with water ; it is 
called Bi Mahah,* 

Around the north end of this island, are four clumps of date trees, 
which are the first objects seen, when making the place ; unless in very 
clear weather, when Jebel Dukh4n will be seen a little before them. 
They are visible 10 or 11 miles from the deck. 

Each of these clumps has a name, and they are useful landmarks in 
entering the harbour. The western, which shuts in behind the others, 
when bearing S.W. by S., is called Bisetin, from a little fishing village 
close to it on the beach. It is 2 miles north from Maharag fort, and has 
one tree in the middle a little higher than the rest. 

Sayebh is a small islet on the shore reef, ? of a mile from the 
beach, west of this clump. It is about 20 yards across, of light 
colour, and only a few feet above high water level, and has a spring and 
basin of fresh water on it, which is quite fresh, except when the sea gets 
into it at high water springs ; at low water the reef round this islet is dry. 

On the north side of Maharag island are three clumps, all within the 
space of a mile. The western, called Ad Dir, has a small village in it, 
and a little building on a hillock close to eastward of it. The centre, and 
northernmost, is called Reyah,f and the third clump Saméhi. There are 
a few huts at each of the two last, and a fine spring of water at Reyah. 

Khaseifeh is a little rocky islet on the reef, about 700 yards north of 
Ad Dir ; between it and the shore are three little springs on the reef, 
ancovered at low tide, from which the village is supplied with water. 

Galaleh, a fishing village, with a square tower on a sandy hillock, 
stands on a point 14 miles S.E. by E. from Reyah. Three-quarters of a 
mile N.E. of it is an islet on the reef, with the remains of a building, 
and two fresh-water springs near it, which is called Irtheh. 

From this place the strip of sand forming the island runs south for 3} 
miles, terminating in a very low sandy point. Zimmi is a small date 
clump, with a few huts, 1} miles from Galdleh ; just south of this is a 
very large fishing village, called Al Hed, and half a mile from this last, 
near the extreme south point, a small village, called Musheir ; the tide 
sometimes overflowing the ground between these two villages. Opposite 
Hed village is an islet on the reef, a quarter of a mile off shore, with a 
fresh-water spring on it, called Ba Shahin. 


* These submarine springs are characteristic of these islands ; several will be de- 
scribed in the sequel: the water is often obtained by merely putting down a hollow 
bamboo, when the fresh water will rise through it above the surface of the sea. Lieut. 
Whish, I. N., in 1859 obtained a supply (in shoaler water), by means of a spirit pump. 

} This is the clump of trees, called Arad bluff by Capt. Brucks; which name appears 
inappropriate, as the trees stand on low land, nearly at the water’s edge. The meaning 
was, that the appearance of the trees, from a distance, resembled a bluff hill, 
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The centre part of Maharag island, or hollow part of the horseshoe, is 
overflowed only at high water; and in the middle, East of Maharag 
town, is an island, three-quarters of a mile in extent, called Arad. It 
has a date grove and a large double fort on it. 


The Harzovur of Bahrein is formed by the reefs extending off that 
island and Maharag, and by a great reef lying to the northward of them, 
called Fusht al Yaérem. The reefs are all flat, and the bottom stony, chiefly 
of white colour; they generally show well. The fish-weirs on all of 
them are some guide, except at high water, when they are covered. 

The Bahrein island reef extends only a quarter of a mile off opposite 
Mandmeh town, there being a bight in the reef here whieh enables the 
native vessels to lie near the town; with the Shcikh’s house S.E. +E. a 
point of it projects half a mile from the shore. It increases in extent to 
the westward, and towards the Portuguese fort is 1 to 1} miles in 
breadth ; and, north of that fort, foul ground extends 2 miles off, with 
a boat channel just outside the Lighthouse rock. Part of this detached 
patch is dry at low water, and is called Leyah ; there is a narrow channel 
leading to the westward, just north of it, with a 2 fathoms flat between it 
and the Khor al Bab. This channel has not been explored farther to 
the west; Brucks’ chart shows it as ending in a basin, but probably 
there is a passage through the reefs towards the main. The minarets in 
one with Ruf’ah fort will keep a vessel just clear of Leyah shoal, and of 
the 2 fathoms bank north of it. ‘The Khor al Bab is the passage south of 
the Yarem shoal, and is deseribed at page 121. 

Maharag island reef is very extensive, and has a shallow channel 
through it, on its west side, to the town of Maharag, and to Khor J aliyeh. 
The natives give names to different parts of this reef, but there appears to 
be no general name for the whole. On the east side of Maharag island, 
according to Brucks’ chart, it extends from 14 to 2 miles off, with sound- 
ings decreasing gradually from 6 fathoms at about 1 mile off. N.E. of 
Galaleh, a point of the reef, called Kashisheh, extends about two miles 
off, in the direction of Irtheh islet. 


RAS KHASEIFEH, is the north-west point of this reef, and the 
principal danger in entering the harbour, being generally a lee shore, and 
extending so far from the land. The reef dries off from Maharag island 
in a north-west direction nearly 2 miles, and, outside this, is an extensive 
spit, with only 23 fathoms at 34 miles distance from the island, the depth 
on it decreasing towards the dry reef. With Galdleh tower just shutting 
in behind Samahi date grove, you are on the pitch of this spit. 

From this point the edge of the shoal runs to southward, with 4 to 6 
fathoms very near it for 23 miles, to the entrance to Maharag Khor: a 
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mark for the entrance of which, is Sayeh islet, E. by S.3S., or in one 
with the south end of Bisetin village. This Khor runs to south-eastward 
to Maharag town, but is very shoal, having in some parts only 3 or 4 feet at 
low water. 

On the same bearing of Sayeh, there is a 9 foot patch, 24 miles from 
Bisetin ; and from this, the edge of the foul ground runs about south to 
Ras Zarwin. The minarets in one with Jebel Dukhén, lead 800 yards 
clear to the westward of this danger. 

The anchorage for large ships, would be just to south-westward of this 
patch, in 4 fathoms, with Sayeh on with Bisetin clump ; and the minarets 
seen between Jebel Dukhan and Rufa’h fort. 


RAS ZARWAN is the west point of the reef, which forms the north 
side of the inner anchorage ; its outer tip is 1} miles N.W. by N. from 
Mandmch (Sheikh’s house). When off the pitch, Sayeh is just touching 
the north-west extreme of Maharag island. The great body of the reef 
at this point shows well, but the extreme outer patch, which is detached, 
and has a little more water on it, is not so clearly seen. There are 
3 to 84 fathoms at low water, in this part of the harbour, which is only 
half a mile broad. The inner anchorage is round this point, in 23 to 3 
fathoms, just outside the native vessels, rather more than a mile off shore ; 
with a little minaret just open to the left of the Sheikh’s house. The 
edge of the reef runs from Zarwin to S. E. by E. for 1} miles, forming 
the north side of the inner harbour, which shoals regularly towards the 
town. The anchorage is close over to the Zarwén side; the southern 
part of the bay towards Nayim, and the Portuguese fort, being shoal. 
The whole outer harbour, or belt of deep water between the reefs, is 
called Saleisel. The bottom is mud and sand, in the inner anchorage, 
good holding ground ; in the outer part, sand and shells. South of a line 
drawn W. by S. from Maharag north date grove (Reyah), the depths are 
under three fathoms. N.W. of Ras Khaseifeh, the greatest depth is 4 
fathoms: to the southward of this line, the soundings are from 5 to 7 
fathoms, shoaling to 3 and 4 close to the reefs, but in places, 7 fathoms 
are found very near the reefs. Outside that line, in the entrance of the 
harbour, the soundings are 4 to 5 fathoms. 


FUSHT AL YAREM, the extensive reef forming the shelter to the 
harbour against the shemal, is only partially explored ; its extent in a 
north-west and north direction, is not satisfactorily determined : the outline 
delineated on Capt. Brucks’ chart is only approximate, it is probably 
10 miles broad, by 15 in length north and south. Its north-east point, 
called Ras Shagh4b, is the chief danger to be avoided in making the place, 
as it is out of sight of land; it is 16 miles N. 3 W. from Reyah date 
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trees, and has 4 fathoms close to ; 6 fathoms are about a mile off this 
point to the eastward, and 8 fathoms, 4 miles off. 

From it, the edge of the shoal runs to southward for 10 miles, to the 
south-east point, off which lies a detached patch, least water 24 fathoms, 
the outer edge of which bears N. by E., 6 miles, from Reyah date grove $ 
a vessel of light draught might cross this, as it would be a good guide to 
her position, with regard to the south-east point of the Yarem. 

From this south-east point the reef takes a south-west direction for 7 
miles, to the south point called Jédim: this is on the north side of the 
entrance to the Khor al Bab, and from it the reef has an average direction 
of N.W. by N. for 9 or 10 miles, as far as the north-west point, and 
forms the east side of that passage. The north edge is only approxi- 
mately determined. 

The Y4rem is chiefly of white sand, or soft white stone; snd on the 
northern edge there are many dark patches of rock on it. It is dry 
in parts at low water ; some of the rocks on the north part uncover at 
half tide. The whole reef generally shows well, especially with the 
sun behind you. 

Trpzs.—The tides on the pearl bank, north of the Yarem shoal, set about 
east and west, and influencea ship’s course across the gulf, often considerably. 
Along the east side of that shoal, they set north and south, and follow the 
bend of the harbour, setting into and out of it; the flood also sets to south- 
eastward, between Maharag and Bahrcin islands, and to north-westward 
through the Khor al Bab. It sets to the southward, outside Maharag 
island. Its velocity in the harbour is from one to two knots. High 
water on full and change is at 54 hours ; rise and fall 7 feet. The amount 
of the rise, and the depths of the water, are dependent to a certain extent 
on the wind, whether a north-wester or a south-easter. 

DIRECTIONS.—When bound to Bahrein from the northward, (Baé- 
shehr, &c.,) if a large vessel, she would have to avoid Rennie shoal* 
A departure had best be taken from Jebel Dreng, which should bear 
about N.E., in 20 to 80 fathoms water ; from which position, a $.S.W. 
course will take her well cleat of that shoal, and, according to the tide, 
she would strike either the BG Amdmah or BG Athamah pearl bank. If 
drawing less than 15 feet, she may steer a direct course for these banks 
from Bii-shehr outer roads. 

If she shoal suddenly from 35 fathoms to 12, and perhaps 6 on the pearl 
bank, deepening again when over it to 20 and 25, she has passed over the 
eastern or BG Ath4mah bank ; but if she shoal gradually to 20, then 
quickly to 9 or 8, afterwards deepening only to 12 or 13, she has struck 
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* See page 125, least water 17 feet. 
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the BG Am4mah, and must then steer South, so as not to sight Maharag 
island on a bearing to the southward of 8.S.W. To the east south-east- 
ward of the two pearl banks mentioned above, there is a space of 30 or 40 
miles, east and west, on the edge of the pearl bank, to the eastward of 
the meridian of 51°, with overfalls of from 9 to 20 fathoms, called Aba 
Kharab. 

The soundings, after deepening over the pear] bank, shoal again soon to 
8 and 7 fathoms, and she may get a cast of 5, on the little bank shown on 
the chart, in which case she is sure of her position. 

A good look out should be kept from aloft ; the edge of the Yarem will 
probably be seen, by the pale green water, especially in the morning.* 

The date trees on Maharag, Jebel Dukhén, and Ruf’ah fort will be 
sighted nearly at the same time if the weather be clear. 

For a large vessel: centre of Dukhin on with Saméhi, the eastern of 
the three clumps first seen, is a good leading mark for clearing the de- 
tached 24 fathoms patch off the south-east point of the Yarem ; and she 
must keep this mark on (or the trees bearing S.S.W.) until she is sure of 
being to the southward of that patch. 

A small vessel might run over this patch by keeping Dukhan on with 
Bisetin trees, the westernmost clump on Maharag, hauling up to south 
westward as soon as she deepened over it. 

Entering the Harbour.—The winds being north-westerly during the 
greater portion of the year, are generally fair for running in: in the 
morning a vessel might have to work in against the land wind. In the 
morning it is advisable to hug the Yarem side, as the Maharag reef would 
not be seen under the sun; in the afternoon the reverse is the case. 

It would not be advisable for a vessel with a uorth-westerly wind to 
stand down towards Maharag on the S, by W.}W. course after being 
clear of the south-east point of the Yérem, as she might not be able to 
weather Ras Khaseifeh. There is no cross bearing to tell when you are 
past the south-east corner of the Yarem : the distance off Maharag, if the 
edge of the Yarem cannot be seen from aloft, must be the guide, or when 

3isetin grove and Galdleh tower, the right and left hand objects visible on 
Maharag, subtend an angle of not less than 19°, you must be South of the 
detached patch. You may then haul up to S.W. by W. 3 W. or W.S.W. 
until the two minarets are in one with Jebel Dukhdn, when you are in the 


* These directions are thus given, as the place has often to be made before the morn- 
ing sights, and the tides are apt to set a vessel either to eastward, or westward. In the 
former case, the north-east point of the Yarem would be a danger; in the latter, she 
might make the Dibal shoal (a set of 9 miles either way would be sufficient for this). If 
attention be paid to the soundings, as given above, her position can hardly be a matter of 
doubt. 
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fairway and may steer for them: as soon as Galdleh tower shuts in behind 
Reyah grove you are past the most projecting part of Ras Khaseifeh, the 
north-west spit off Maharag island. A ship drawing more than 15 or 16 
feet, should anchor with Sayeh rocky islet on with Bisetin clump in 34 to 
4 fathoms, and 3 miles from the town. It is more convenient for a small 
vessel to go into the inner anchorage, where she will be only a mile from 
the town; to do so; when Bisetin clump bears East, stand S. by E., 
looking out for the Zarwan point of the reef, which will be well seen from 
aloft ; when past it, or, when Sayeh islet opens out clear to the north of 
Maharag island, and the Sheikh’s house bears S.E. 4S., haul in for the 
native boats, and anchor a little outside them, close over to the Zarw4n 
side, in 24 to 3 fathoms. 

The minarets will have been lost sight of from the deck, behind the 
trees, before reaching Zarwan, perhaps from aloft they might be kept in 
sight. 

In working out of the inner anchorage, which will generally have to be 
done, unless any land wind there may be early in the morning be taken 
advantage of, very short tacks must be made till past Ras Zarwan, there 
being less than half a mile of clear channel to work in. The west side of 
Maharag reef, south of Ras Khaseifeh, is steep-to, 6 fathoms, in some 
parts, being close to its edge; the eye must be the chief guide. After 
passing Zarwin, the minarets on with Ruf’ah fort, is a good tacking mark 
on the west side of the harbour, till past the Jadim point of the Yarem 
shoal. 

Between the south side of Maharag and the north-east side of Bahrein 
island is an inlet, or Khor, from half to one mile wide, with soundings of 
3 to 6 fathoms, which runs close up to Maharag town, and is much used 
by native vessels ; the approaches have not been examined, and it has 
never been used by European vessels. The shallow Maharag creek, 
already mentioned, joins this with Bahrein harbour; but large native 
vessels have to go round outside Maharag island. The eye must be the 
guide, attempting to enter this south-east harbour, as it has been called, 
until a survey has been made. The natives call it Khor Jaliyeh. Its 
entrance is round the point of the reef, which extends 4 miles to south- 
eastward form Al Hed village on Maharag island. 


EHOR AL BAB is the name given to the passage south of the Fusht 
al Yarem, leading from Bahrein to Katif. It has been partly examined 
by Lieut. Whish, I. N.; pilots can be obtained in Bahrein to take a 
vessel drawing 16 feet water through. The entrance to it is on the west 
side of Bahrein harbour, round the Jadim, or south point of the Yarem ; 
when in the entrance, the Portuguese fort is in one with Jebel Dukhan, 
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and Reyah date trees bear E. by S. The pilots always get a shoal cast 
on the south end of the Jédum, so as to be sure which side they are on, 
and then bear up to south-westward into the Khor. The direction of the 
Khor is N.W. by N., and the average breadth a mile, with soundings of 
3} to 5 fathoms. 

Three miles within the entrance is a branch of the Khor to westward, 
on the reef, on the south side of which, is a small sand-bank, hardly 
covered at high water, which always has flocks of birds on it, called 
Marwédi. On the north side of this branch channel is a reef called Khor- 
fusht, which has several sand-banks on it, and a remarkable spring of 
fresh water on its southern edge, which has always 2 or 3 feet on it at 
low water. It is difficult to find, except at low water, when the sea is 
smooth, A transit mark for it is the Portuguese fort in one with the 
highest part of Marwédi sand.* 

The Khor-fusht reef, on its east side, towards the Khor al Bab is very 
steep-to, but shows plainly, while you shoal more gradually on the Yarem 
side. On the Yarem reef, about 2 miles from its western edge, is a rock 
or .islet, dry at high water, 11} miles N. 3 W. from the Portuguese fort. 
It is called J’ilahat, and tradition says there was once a fort on it, of 
which, however, there are now no traces. When this bears N.E. by E. 
you are clear to northward of the Khor-fusht. This rock and the Mar- 
w4di sand are useful marks in beating through the Khor. 

The best channel then lies between the shore reef, extending off the 
point south of Katif, called Ras Chawichab (page 112), the Chaschts 
sand, near the outer edge of which is some guide to its position, and a 
detached shoal, called Najweh, with a dry sand-bank on it, about 7 miles 
S.E. of Ras Tanareh. There is a channel also to the northward of this 
last shoal, between it and the Y4rem, but the other is generally preferred 
by the Arabs, being more sheltered, as well as more direct. 

A projecting point of the shore reef, about 7 miles south of Ras Ta- 
nareh, is called Ras al Khali, and has a fresh water spring on it, under 
the sea. The passage between it and Najweh is between 2 and 3 miles 
wide, with 3} to 6 fathoms. The Chaschis sand is nearly 8 miles from 
the shore, so that little is seen of the coast in working up. 

From Ras Chawachab the coast runs to N.W. towards Katif, 10 miles 
below which place are a number of small rocky hills, visible about 9 
miles, which are called Mardchibat Sadan, from their resembling a num- 
ber of baghalahs hauled up. 


oe eee 


* H. M. Schooner Mahi, I. N., Jay here sheltered from all winds, and filled up with 
water by means of a pipe and hose which conveyed the water through the sea into the 
boat, the vessel lying within a quarter of a mile of the spring. 
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In working between Ras Kali and the Najweh reef the pilots stand off 
shore till these rocky hills are out of sight, when they tack. 


DEMMAM is an important town and fort, the chief of which is much 
under the influence of the Wahebbi Amir. The principal fort, which is 
visible 10 miles, lies on an island on the shore reef, nearly joined to the 
main; it has a very tall tower in the centre of the fort, on which is the 
flagstaff. The rest of the town, and a smaller fort, stand on the main land 
near it. 

The channels through the reef, by which the native vessels approach it, 
which are probably. shallow, and only practicable at high water, have not 
been examined ; the island and coast line behind it are only approxi- 
mately delineated, there being a narrow channel only behind it, said to be 
dry at low water. 


SiHAT, a town and large fort on the coast, about 5 miles S.S.E. of 
Katif. Thick date groves commence here, and continue for 2 or 3 miles 
beyond Katif. There is a high sand-hill behind this place, visible about 
12 miles. Opposite to it is a channel, commencing in a bight of the reef 
northward of Ras Khali, called Khor Sihat, which is the best channel for 
large boats proceeding to Katif, one branch running up to the northward 
towards that place ; the other branch turns to the southward, and is that 
by which boats approach Demmaém. On the shore, half way between this 
place and Katif, is a fort and town called ’Anich. 


AL KaATirF* is an important town on the coast, S.W. by W. 3 W., 9} 
miles from Ras Tanareh. The chief is under the Wahebbi Amir, who has 
an agent or deputy there. The fort, the only part seen from the sea, 
is large, but appears to contain little besides the residence of the Sheikh 
and his followers, the town being scattered in the date groves surrounding 
the fort. There isa minaret 80 to 100 feet high in the south part of 
the fort, and the citadel in the north-west corner is said to have been 
built by the Portuguese. A high, brown sand-hill, 3 miles W.N.W. of 
the town, is visible about 12 miles, or from Ras TanGreh. There is a 
good bazar here. There being plenty of fresh water in the neighbour- 
hood, in springs, it is very fertile, and well grown with dates, and fruit 
trees of different kinds. Quantities of vegetables, melons, &c. are grown 
in the gardens round the town, and some rice is cultivated. The date 
groves extend a few miles to northward of the town, after which the 
coast is perfectly desert. 

On the shore reef, opposite the town, lies the large and fertile island 
of Taérit, which is 3} miles in length and breadth ; its eastern half is 
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* Sometimes called Al Khah, from a village which stood there before the present 
town. 
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closely grown with high date trees, near the centre of which is the fort of 
the same name, which has high towers showing above the trees, and is 
visible 10 to 11 miles, On its eastern shore, N.E. of this fort, is a large 
fishing village called Sendbis, and at its south point is a square fort, and 
town called Darin. 

The town of Katif can only be approached by small boats ; the largest 
boats entering by the Sthat Khor. There is a smaller Khor, the entrance 
to which is about 3 miles east of Darin; it runs to westward, about a 
quarter of a mile off that place, and joins the Sihat channel near Burj 
Ballif, a small fort or tower on the reef, 1? miles west of Darin, The 
largest boats do not go farther in than this fort, but those not drawing more 
than 6 or 7 feet go up the Khor to Katif. ‘The main channel passes a 
quarter of a mile to eastward of that place ; but there is # small branch, 
dry at low water, which admits such boats at high water, close up to the 
walls of the fort. There is a channel round the north end of Tarét island, 
only navigable at high water, which joins the Khor from Barj Ballif, 
opposite Katif ; a vessel anchoring off this Khor would have to do so from 
4 to 5 miles east of Darin. 


RAS TANUREG is the south point of a long strip of sand, with sand- 
hills on its outer edge, which forms the north side of Katif bay, and in 
some parts is only 100 yards wide ; the south point is very low. 

The name signifies whirlpool, and is given from the strong tides off the 
point. South of this point the flood sets to the southward ; it also sets 
strong round inside the point to north-westward. The tides are very 
complicated ; there appears to be a great mecting of them off this point, 
the flood setting to the northward, through the Khor Al Bab, and to the 
westward, along the north edge of the Yarem shoal. The set of the tides 
outside is not satisfactorily made out. 

There is anchorage under this point, sheltered from all winds, with 
the point bearing S.E., and 1 to 2 cables off shore ; but the bottom is hard, 
and plenty of cable wanted. Three miles north of the point, on the sea- 
ward side, the reef extends 1} miles off, but near its southern tip there is 
no reef. Vessels entering the anchorage must round this point quite 
close, about half a cable distant, and then luff up for the anchorage, 
making « short tack if necessary. ‘The passage in, which has 4 and 5 
fathoms, is only a quarter of a mile wide, there being a one fathom bank 
at that distance from the point, running N.W. and S.E.; the flood sets 
rather across on to it, so there is no danger of being too near Ras Tandreh 
when rounding it. The channel runs on to N.W., passing, at 4 miles 


distance, close to southward of an islet, and has 5 fathoms in some parts, 
but is narrow and tortuous. The reef off TarGt island extends to within 
one mile of this point, and thence the edge runs in a south-south-west 
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direction to the entrance of Sihit creek. There is a clear passage of 
about 5 miles between Ras Tantreh and Najweh reef. 


FUSHT BU S’AFEH * is a dangerous shoal N.E. by N. } N., 223 miles 
from Ras Tantireh ; it is a patch of large lumps of rock, and the sea 
breaks heavily on it, there being only 3 feet over some of the rocks ; the 
whole shoal is under 2 miles in extent. It might be expected this reef 
would always show well, but this is not the case. The Marie sailed twice 
quite close past it, with a good look-out expressly for it without seeing it 
at all. The bottom is sandy round it, and 16 fathoms are quite close to. 
There is a detached‘9 fathoms bank 2 miles to the eastward, and great over- 
falls between it and the coast, the depths varying from 7 and 9 to 20 
fathoms. The shoal is frequented by fishermen from Térdt island, who 
take large quantities of fish with lines. 


RENNIE SHOAL { is a small bank, 1} miles long by three-quarters 
broad ; bottom sand, with masses of rock. The least water, 17 feet, is 
only found in one spot. ‘The soundings near the shoal are 30 fathoms one 
mile north and east of it, and 20 to 25 to the southward and westward, so 
that it forms a kind of outlier of the pearl bank. It is a danger for large 
vessels going between Bi-shehr and Bahrein, being in the direct course 
between those places. 

‘washir is a large pearl bank 7 or 8 miles in extent, lying about 13 
miles north of the Yarem shoal, with overfalls of 3 to 10 fathoms on it ; 
on its east side it nearly joins the Bui Amamah: there is a passage 
8 miles wide between it and the Ba S’afeh, with depths of 20 fathoms. 

Rug as Sarah is a pearl bank about 12 miles long east and west, with 
soundings of 2 to 10 fathoms, stony bottom. This bank lies north of 
the Yfrem shoal, with a 7 fathoms channel, 34 to 4 miles wide, between 
them. It bears east from Ras Tandreh ; the passage between being about 
10 miles wide. There are also channels between this reef and Najweh 
shoal, and between it and Washir; in which latter the Arabs say there 
are 25 fathoms, though only 10 are shown on Capt. Guy’s chart. The 
best Arab pilots also stated there were not less than 3 or 3} fathoms on 
this shoal. 


RAS TANUREH to BANDAR MUSHAB. General Description.— 
The shore continues a low sandy or stony desert, with a few isolated 
hills at intervals: it is fronted for nearly the whole distance by extensive 
recfs, sometimes with passages inside them. Several low islets lie off 


* The ship Durable of Bombay was wrecked on this shoal in the night, on her way 
from Bu-shehr to Bahrein, on 21st August 1817. 

} Discovered in the E. I. C. schooner Constance, Lieut. J. Rennie, I. N. 1848, 

t Capts. Guy and Bruck’s chart. 
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this coast. The sea is not generally so clear as farther to the south, 
owing to the white clayey bottom found in many parts, and the shoals 
do not show so well; many discoloured patches, of whitish muddy 
colour, are often seen, which look exactly like shoal patches ; but on 
standing into them no change in the depth is found. This is apt to 
mislead the navigator, although the warning of discoloured water cannot 
safely be neglected. There are no fixed inhabitants or towns on the 
main, on this part of the coast, nor for 60 miles above Mushab, a coast 
line altogether 180 miles in extent. The country above Katif, as far as 
Koweit, is called Burr al ’Adin; it is frequented by several Bedéin 
tribes, the principal of whom are the Beni ’Ajmin.* The average 
direction of the coast is N.W. 4 N.; the great pearl bank decreases 
in width off it, and may be said to end about Ba ’Alt island, although 
pearls are fished for on a small seale on some banks north of that island. 
This part of the survey is very incomplete. 

From Ras Tandrch, Ras Abi ’Ali bears N.W. by N. 49 miles. The 
coast between them is desert and has several low hills in places, which 
serve as landmarks. 

Ras al Yaliyen is a high sand-hill 16 miles to north-westward of 
Tantreh ; the shoal water extends 3 miles off this point, and 4 miles 
N.W. of it is a square black rocky hillock, a little inland, called Fanctis, 
which is rather remarkable. The coast is stony or sandy, with low shrubs. 

Al Enaweir is a high sand-hill on a slightly projecting point, which 
forms the south end of the large shallow bay called Dahet Ba ’Alt: 
inland of this point are some very high sand-hills, and on the coast a few 
miles north of it, isa small stony hill. Seven miles east of the point is a 
shoal patch in the fair way, nearly dry, called Dacheh ? 

Ras Abi’Ali is the east, low, rocky point of the island of the same 
name, which is 12 miles long east and west, and forms the north side 
of the bay of B4’Ali. The island lies off a point of the main land, 
called Ras Bardbakh, which is 8 miles W. by S. from Ras Bé’Ali, The 
passage between the island and this point is narrow and shoal. There is 
a ruined tomb} a short distance from the cape, and a spit extends off it 
upwards of 2 miles to the eastward. The bay to the southward of this 


I 


* This tribe is said to be of Persian origin, as indeed, their name indicates ; they 
muster about 3,000 fighting men, 700 of whom are horsemen, and occupy more particu- 
larly the part of the coast under description. Another large tribe, the Beni Hajir, occupy 
the country about 20 miles on each side of Katif; they bear a bad character. The 
remnants of the once powerful tribe, Beni Khalid, which has been nearly destroyed in 
wars with the Wahebbi, have become incorporated with the Beni *Ajman, between 
Koweit and Ras al Ghar. Two other tribes in the neighbourhood of Katif, are called 
Al Murrah and Makathubba. 

+ Ofa Sheikh, from whom the island is named. 
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cape has good anchorage in a shemaél. There is little reef on the north 
side of the bay, but on the west and south sides shoal water extends 3 
miles off shore. 

The Arabs say there are date trees in one or two places on the south- 
west side of this bay, with springs of fresh water. 

The bottom is hard sand under 8 or 10 fathoms, and mud above that 
depth ; the soundings are pretty regular, from 18 fathoms in the centre of 
the channel to 6 and 4 close to the reef, and 11 within half a mile of the 
spit off Ras Ba ’Ali. 

Al Jenneh is a small sandy islet, about 10 feet above the sea, 9 miles 
E. by N. ¢ N. from Ras BG ’Ali, and visible 7 or 8 miles. It is half 
mile long, and very narrow, and has a reef off it a quarter to three- 
quarters of a mile, which is steep-to, and extends farthest off on the north 
side. The anchorage off this islet is bad, being in deep water and uneven 
bottom. 

Al Jereid is a similar islet, but somewhat higher, being visible 9 or 
10 miles; it is little over a quarter of a mile in extent, and bears 
§.E. by E. } E., 12} miles from BG ’Ali. The reef is most extensive on 
the north side, where it is half a mile off. Twenty fathoms are only a 
quarter of a mile from the edge, so that here also the anchorage is bad. 
It is doubtful whether the channel between these islets is clear of danger, 
it has not been sounded ; and between Jereid and the Ba S’afeh shoal 
the sea is full of shoal patches, with no safe channel between them, there 
being no marks, but there appears to be 20 to 30 fathoms between them 
in places. There is a navigable channel inside these shoals and islets, 
from Tandreh up to Ba ’Ali, and on to north-westward ; its width varies 
from 5 miles at the north end, to 10 and 15 towards the southern end. The 
soundings are from 8 and 10 to 20 fathoms, and somewhat irregular in parts. 


RAS BIDDIAH is a point of low sand with tufts of grass, forming the 
north entrance point of Dahet Misalamiah. It bears W.N.W. 19} miles 
from Ras B4 Ali. The entrance channel to the bay is close round the 
point, and only a quarter of a mile or less wide; the sand-bank on the 
south side of the channel continues a mile or more past the point to 
north-eastward, in a long spit, so that the boats entering the Khor run 
down from the northward, along the edge of the shore reef, which extends 
from a quarter to half a mile off shore. The bay is mostly shallow, but 
there is a deep Khor running up to the island of the same name,* which 
lies west, 4 or 5 miles from the point, and is about half a mile in extent. 


* This island is also called Jeziret Amayir, from the name of the tribe; the remainder 
of the tribe, residing on the main land in the neighbourhood, are Bediin, and noted as a 
warlike people, the total number is about 1,000 men. It is said they emigrated hither 
from ’Omman about 50 years ago. 
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Miusalamiah is a village on the east side of this island, inhabited 
by fishermen of the Amayir tribe (about 400 men) ; the boats lie on the 
north side of the island. It is a large village, and built on the island 
for fear of the Bedéin. ‘The bay or backwater runs in some distance at 
the back of the island. ‘The main land on the north side of the bay is all 
low ; opposite the south side of the island it forms a slight bluff, and from 
thence to the southward for some miles is elevated 50 to 80 feet, and 
grown over with shrubs. 


JINNEH island is about 24 miles south of Ras Biddiah, and three 
quarters of a mile off the mainland. It is level on top, of light colour, 
and has cliffs on the N.E. side, 35 feet high ; the west part of the island 
islow. The length east and west is about 14 miles, and there is a small 
fort and village on the north side, inhabited by about 200 men of the 
Amayir tribe, all fishermen. There is fresh water in wells. Both this 
place and Masalamiah are under the Sheikh of Katif. 

Just inside Ras Biddiah, a branch of the Khor runs to southward, 
between Jinneh and the mainland, with 3 or 4 fathoms in it; a small 
branch of this admits boats, at high water, close up to the village. 

There is a little basin with 3 fathoms, close to the north-east side of the 
island, in which the large boats lie ; but the entrance, which is from the 
eastward, is nearly dry at low water. 

Dry sand-banks extend 2 miles to the northward and 1 mile to the east- 
ward of the island ; and south of it is a large, shallow bay running about 
15 miles to the southward, and ending in a swamp, the entrance to which, 
between this island and the west end of Ba ’Ali, is 7 miles wide. A 
vessel anchoring off this place could not get much nearer than 5 miles, 
there being a two fathoms flat to the eastward of the island ; she had best 
anchor with Jinneh fort S. by W. to S.W. by W., in 3 fathoms at low 
water. 

From Biddiah point the coast runs to north and N.W. for 9 miles to 
Ras al Ghar all brown coloured, with rocky hillocks, overgrown with 
small shrubs. ‘There is little shore reef from Al Ghar to Biddiah ; but 
from this point there are extensive reefs as far as Ras al Mushab, the foul 
ground extending about 5 miles north from Ras al Ghar. 

Fusht al K4sh* is an extensive, detached reef, bearing from Ras 
Biddiah N.E. by E. } E., distant 18 miles The whole of the channel 
between it and the main has not been sounded ; but there is a clear 
passage on the shore side, '7 miles wide; and the whole width of the 
channel may be clear. This is the entrance to the channel leading past 
Ba ’Ali to Katif anchorage. 


a 


* So called from the noise of the sea washing over it. 
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DREcTrows for the channel,from Ras al Ghar to Tandreh.—It should 
only be attempted by daylight, the vessel anchoring at sunset. A depar- 
ture should be taken, by sighting Hergiz, or Al Kran island, and a course 
shaped for the coast just below Ras al Ghar, which will be seen 7 or 8 
miles. The soundings are not much guide in approaching it, there being 
overfalls from 5 to 10 fathoms. When the coast is well in sight, or about 
4 miles off, steer to E.S.E. for BG ’Ali, which will not be seen more than 
5 or 6 miles. Pass about midway between the east point of the island and 
Al Jenneh,* so as to clear the spit off the east point of Ba’Ali. After 
passing Jereid, keep over towards the coast near Ras Khaweir, till past 
the shoal patch about 5 miles east of that point, when stand along shore, 
keeping 2 to 3 miles off, till near Ras Tanareh ; you may then approach 
the coast to 1 mile or less. Attention is required off the high sand-hill 
called Ras Y’aliyeh, where the shoal water extends about 3 miles off. 
This point may be recognized by the hill called Fanetis, a short distance 
to the northward. 

If working through, too long tacks must not be made off shore, so as to 
be entangled among the reefs; perhaps, as arule, it would not be ad- 
visable to stand on long after the shore is down. 

Off this coast, to the north-eastward of Ras al Ghar, lie 5 islets, all 
very low, and with deep water close to them. It is not recommended to 
make any of this group by night, if it can be avoided ; they would also be 
difficult to make in the haze caused by a shemial, especially in the summer. 
The flood sets through this group of islands to westward. ‘There is no 
fresh water on any of them. The anchorage is bad at all these islands, 
being in deep water, except at al Kran. 


JEZIRET Farsi} (i.e. the Persian) is a small islet, nowhere more than 
a quarter of a mile across, and but a few feet above the sea level. It is 
grown with coarse grass and brushwood, and has a beacon, of loose stones 
piled up in a pyramidal form, about 12 feet high on its northern end ; this 
is visible 7 to 8 miles, and looks like a boat’s sail. The sandy beach of 
the island is quite white. The reef round it extends nowhere more than 
a quarter of a mile off, and shows plainly ; it is steep-to, 25 fathoms being 
less than a quarter of a mile off shore, on the south side. Outside this 
island, and ’Arabj, there are 30 fathoms within a mile. There are flocks of 
small birds on Farsi at certain seasons, and their noise may be heard on a 
quiet night, when about a mile from the island, and long before it could 


* Not to be confounded with Jinneh. 

+ The ship Nadree, was wrecked on this island, in 1822, by running on it at night. 
(Horsburgh’s Directory). An English ship was lost on it in 1763. (Col. J. Capper’s 
Journey, 1783.) 
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be séen. It’ is frequented by fishermen, chiefly from Khareg, who catch 
turtle, which abound on this island, for their oil, and some sorts for the 
shell, The island is 57 miles distant from the nearest part of the Persian 
coast, and 53 from the Arab coast, just south of Ras al Ghar. 


yuzirer arasi (ic. the Arabian) is a small sand-bank, with rocky 
foundation, lower even than Farsi; its greatest dimension is about 600 
yards, and there is no grass on it. There is a small pile of stones in the 
centre, but too small to be of service as a beacon. It is not visible more 
than 5 or 6 miles. The reef on which it lies, does not extend more than 
a quarter of a mile off in any direction. It bears S. + W., 13 miles from 
Farsi. 

The island literally swarms with birds (shag 7), and is covered with their 
nests and young ones ; so that you can hardly walk without treading on 
the eggs. It has a deposit of guano, a few inches thick, all over it. Like 
Farsi, it is visited by fishermen to catch turtle. 


JEZKRET AL ERAN is nearly a mile in length, N.E. and S.W.; a 
few feet above the sea, and covered with brushwood.* There are few 
birds on this island, compared with the two last. The reef extends off it 
nearly half a mile on the south, and perhaps, a mile on the north side ; 
the soundings on the south side are less bold than at Farsi ; 10 fathoms 
being about half a mile off the reef. The anchorage is on the S.E. side, in 
8 fathoms, sand, half a mile off the island. This island is frequented by 
fishermen from Miasalamiah, who dry fish, make turtle oil, &c., which they 
dispose of at Koweit or Basrah. It lies S.W. } W. 24 miles from Farsi 
islet, and 30 miles from the coast. 


JEZIRET AL KREIN is a small sandy islet hardly above high water 
level, 4 miles S. } W. from the centre of Al Kran. It is covered with 
birds, and lies on a small reef. ‘There is a clear channel, with 14 fathoms 
water, between this and al Kran. Capt. Brucks states there is a 5 fathoms 
bank, about East, 8 miles, from this islet, but its exact position was not 
fixed. The Euphrates sailed over the assigned position without finding 
it. There is a channel 13 miles wide, between this islet and Fusht al 
Kash, and one of 17 miles between it and Jereid, which both appear to be 
clear, but they have not been examined sufficiently to assert it positively. 
A good look out would be necessary, if passing through them. 

JELZIRET HERGUZ is hardly above the level of high water, a mere 
sandbank, about 200 yards in length, and not visible more than 5 miles. 
The reef surrounding it is small, and deep-to, 15 fathoms being close'to the 


a 


* A native boat, hauled up on the island, was the first thing sighted, and supposed to 
be a rock in the sea, so low and level is the islet. 
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edge. There are few birds at this islet, which lies W. 4 S., 26 miles from 
Farsi. There is no danger between this and the other islets, the sound- 
ings being from 20 to 80 fathoms, muddy bottom ; there is also a clear 
passage of 20 miles, with 25 fathoms, between it and the Bildani reefs. 


RAS AT TENAJiB, N.W. }N., 231 miles from Ras al Ghar, is a point 
of land, with a flat, light coloured hill on it, visible 8 or 9 miles, and 60 
to 80 feet high; the highest part at the north end. The coast between 
this place and Ras al Ghar forms a slight bay, which is shallow, banks 
extending 5 to 9 miles off the shore. The coast is mostly low, between 
these points; a littlé hill, about 14 miles to southward of Tenajib, is called 
Jebel Meneifeh. Near this hill is a small bay and anchorage for boats 
called Dihet Balbal.* The 20 fathoms line is from 20 to 25 miles off this 
point of the coast, between which depth and 8 fathoms, the bottom is 
generally white clay. The coast may be approached to 10 fathoms until 
near the Bildaéni reefs, which are steep-to. Off this point commences 
the great chain of shoals, extending all the way to Mushab, and lying 
from 14 to 17 miles off shore. 


RAS BILDANY, the south-east tip of these reefs, is 17 miles N.E. by 
K. 4 E. from Ras Tendjib. Some parts of these banks are dry at low 
water, and there are 10 fathoms at about half a mile outside them. 
Kighteen fathoms by night, or 15 by day, are safe distances to approach 
their edge, which is everywhere out of sight of land. There is a boat 
channel along shore inside these shoals; it has not been examined, and 
some Arabs told us there was enough water for a ship. A vessel might 
anchor under the lee of Ras Bild4ni, sheltered from the shemal, with 
Tendjib hill, W. by S., distant 7 or 8 miles. This anchorage would be 
quite open to the south-easter. 


RAS AL MUSHAB is a low point of land, sandy, with patches of low 
cliff, opposite the north end of the Bildani shoals. There is a large bay 
to the south of it, mostly shoal, in which native craft anchor sheltered from 
the shem4l. It is recognizable by the landmark called Jebel ’Amiadi, a 
dark volcanic looking hill, 105 feet in height, which makes in 4 or 5 
hummocks, and lies 2} miles §.W. by W. of the point ; it is visible 11 to 
12 miles. Close to south-eastward of Ras Mushab, lies Jeziret al Mukt’ah, 
about 2 miles in length, N.E. and $.W. ; which has cliffs, 20 to 30 feet 
high, on its eastern side, and is covered with grass and brushwood. 
There is no channel inside it. 


* A kind of fair is held in this place, from April to June, when the Bediin barter 
their ghee (preserved rancid butter much esteemed in the east) for dates, and rice, and 
‘other necessaries which are brought by boat from Koweit, &e.; many of the Bediin 
coming from considerable distances. 
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The shore reef extends 4 miles to N.N.E. of this island, with 2 and 
21 fathoms, and has a nearly dry patch near its outer edge, 3} miles 
N.N.E. 4 E. from the island, called Kat’at Umm as Sahal ; 9 fathoms are 
close to the edge of this shoal. A sandy spit projects 2} miles east of the 
island, with several dry sand-banks on it; to the southward of which 
is the anchorage called Bandar Mush4b, the entrance to which is 
about 3 miles wide, with depths of 6 and 7 fathoms, between the spit off 
Mukt’ah, and a detached patch of reef (called Gassar al Mitmeh). The 
best berth would be with Mukt’ah island about N.W., distant 1} to 2 miles 
This is the entrance to the boat channel (before mentioned) leading to 
Tendjib. 

From Gassér al Mitmeh the edge of the shoal water, which appears to 
be continuous, runs about 9 miles to E.N.E., and then turns to E.S.E. 
towards Ras Bildéni. The northern extreme of these shoals bears 
E. by N., about 138 miles, from Jeziret Mukt’ah. 

Nine miles S. by E. of Mukt’ah is a small hill on the coast called Jebel 
Thalaf, It forms in two little lumps, with a bluff to the north, and is 
about 40 feet high. The intermediate shore is low ; 4 or 5 miles to $.E. 
of this hill is a projecting low point ealled Ras Safaniyeh, between which 
and Tendjib the coast is low, with one or two small hills, and forms a deep 
bight, but is little known. 

Highteen miles N.E. of Mukt’ah is a pearl bank, with 8 fathoms on it, 
called al Gumrah, with 12 fathoms between it and that island. 


RAS AL MUSHAB to BUBIVAN ISLAND. General Observations 
—The tides are strongly felt off the coast, setting to N.N.W. and §.S.E. 

This part of the coast is not sheltered from the shem4l, which blows at 
N.N.W., or even North, with considerable sea from North or N.N.E. 
There is no place of shelter on the coast, except for very small boats, 
between Koweit and Mushab. 

The coast is safe to approach to 4 miles, till north of Kat’at ’Arifan, 
when 1 mile is a safe distance. The soundings are little guide, there 
being overfalls inside the islets lying off it. The bottom, under 8 fathoms, 
is sand or rock, but outside 9 fathoms all mud. Between Mushib and 
Sh’aibeh the principal tribe is the Beni Howidjir, about 1,500 men, of 
whom 200 are horsemen. 

RAS AL KHAFSE is a sandy point, N.N.W., 14 miles from Mukt’ah 
island, on the north side of which is a small Khor. The shore reef extends 
a mile off the point. The coast between this and Mukt’ah, which is of 
low sandhills, forms a slight bay, called Dithet al ’Asli, which is shoal, 3 
fathoms, being 2 to 3 miles off shore. 


RAS nURD HALS is a low, white, sandy point, about 5 miles N.N.W. 
of the last, and has a spit extending a mile oft to north-eastward. Nine 
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fathoms are about 2 miles, and 15 fathoms, 10 miles off this part of 
the coast. The coast falls back, forming a bay on each side of this 
point, that on the north side being the deepest; and there is a small sandy 
spit in it about 4 miles N.W. of the point, called Hed al Hamareh, behind 
which boats find shelter. 


RAS AZ ZUWAR is a long, low, sandy point, the tip of which bears 
about N. by W. 1 W., 15 miles, from Burd Halj ; it has a spit extending 
2 miles off it. The bay between it and the last point appears clear of 
danger ; 15 fathoms are 8 miles off this point; bottom, white mud and 
sand, Seven miles S. by W. of it, is a small dark coloured saddle hill, 
about 2 miles from the shore, which is of low white sand-hills; it is called 
Jebel Benfyeh (about 80 feet), and is visible 8 or 9 miles. Two miles to 
the north of this hill is the entrance to a small creek of the same name, 
frequented by fishing boats. 

Ras Jillf'ah is a low point 10 miles N.W. by N. from Ras Zuwar ; the 
shore between forms a deep bay, which has many shoal patches, to a 
distance of four miles from the shore, rendering it unsafe to enter: it is 
called Diéihet az Zerg. A spit extends 2to0 3 miles off Jilli’ah point, 
with 9 fathoms close to it, About 3 miles N.W. of the low point is a ~ 
small square-shaped hill, visible 8 or 9 miles, supposed to resemble a fort, 
from which the name is given to the point. 

Eat’at ’Arifén is a small detached reef 7 miles N. by W. from Ras 
Jill?ah, and about 4 from the shore. It is nearly dry, and has 7 fathoms 
close to all round. Excepting this shoal, the coast is clear of danger from 
Jill?ah point to the entrance of Koweit harbour. 


RAS AL ARTH, the south entrance point of Koweit bay, isa low sandy 
point 31 miles N. by W. 4 W. from Ras Jilli’'ah. The intermediate coast 
is low, but the land, which is a stony desert of brown colour, rises 
gradually from the coast to a height of 200 to 300 feet, at a few miles 
inland, and is visible about 18 miles off the coast. There are several 
small forts on the coast below this point, which are all under the Chief of 
Koweit. There is no shore reef between this point and Ras Jilli’ah 
beyond a cable’s length or so ; 10 fathoms are within a mile of the beach 
for 20 miles below this point, while off it 14 fathoms are within half a 
mile: s very heavy sea runs onit in a shurgi, Five miles $.W. of this 
point is a small square fort, on the higher ground (180 feet), which is a 
good landmark when making Koweit. 

The coast runs nearly straight §. } E. for 25 miles from Ras al Arth, 
and 10 miles below it is a small fort on the coast called Fanetis, with 
about 40 men ; 3 miles below which is another called Abi Helcifeh, with 
a few date trees near it and wells of good water. Some horses are 
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shipped from this place in Koweit boats for India. Half way between 
these two places is a small date clump called Al Fantas. 


sn’ainen.—A small square fort on the shore 54 miles south of Ba 
Heleifeh, inhabited by about 40 families of the Ajman tribe. The beach 
is sandy, but rocky underneath ; landing at low water indifferent ; there 
is a young date plantation here, and some water in wells: the people are 
herdsmen and cultivators at this and the other two places just mentioned. 


JEZIRET KUEBER is a low, white, sandy islet,overgrown with brushwood, 
26 miles §.E.4E. from Ras al Arth, and 17 from the nearest point of the 
main ; it is not more than quarter of amile across, and is highest on the 
west side, where some sandy hillocks are about 8 feet above the sea ; it is 
visible 6 to 7 miles, and is surrounded by a little reef. On its W. and 
N.W. sides are detached one fathom patches, half to three-quarters of a 
mile off shore, and steep-to ; 15 to 19 fathoms are about a mile off, and 
on the north and east sides the water deepens when approaching it. 
There ave few birds here, but chakér* frequent the island, coming over 
from the main. ‘There is no water, except possibly after rain. It 
affords little shelter in a shemAl, and the tide swinging o vessel broadside 
on to the sea renders it an inconvenient anchorage. The best berth is 
with the island N.N.W. in 11 fathoms, about half a mile off shore. 

The soundings between the island and the main are 17 fathoms, and to 
the east of it 14 and 15 fathoms for a distance of 25 miles, Three miles 
to the north-eastward lies an extensive mud flat, with 6 and 7 fathoms, 
about 15 miles in extent, called Ba Jezzeh. It has not been surveyed, 
but as pearls are fished for on it, some parts are probably hard bottom. 


JEZIRET GAR is a sandy islet, and very low, only 3 or 4 feet above 
high water, with a very few tufts of grass, and not much more than 
a cable’s length across ; if swarms with birds (shag?) and is covered 
with their eggs and young ; there is a deposit of a few inches of guano 
over its surface. It has a spit half a mile off the north side, and deep 
water near it, 15 fathoms being a quarter of a mile off, so that the soundings 
are not much guide approaching it. By night a vessel should not come 
under 20 fathoms from seaward. Gra bears §.E., 21 miles from Kabbr, 
the sounding between the islands being slightly irregular, 15 to 19 fathoms, 
and between GArd and the coast 17 to 10 fathoms. There are 20 fathoms 
1 to 2 miles to S.W. of it. The anchorage at this island is worse than at 
Kibbr. 


DANGER.—One mile and a quarter N.N.W. of this islet is a detached 
small patch, quite steep-to, on which the sea breaks at low water. 


aT 


* Birds of the partridge description. 
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UMM AL MARADI® is a low sandy islet, covered with brushwood ; 
greatest dimension under half a mile, and visible 6 miles. A small reef 
extends off it from a quarter to half a mile, except at the south point. The 
soundings near it are 14 to 16 fathoms at half a mile off. Anchor 
with the island North, quarter of a mile distant. It bears from Kabbr 
S. by E. 3 E., 25 miles, and lies 13 miles from the main land. The 
soundings between this island and Kabbr are 14 to 19 fathoms, and 
between it and the main the deepest water is 16 fathoms, which is near 
the island. On the east side the depths are 14 fathoms for 6 miles from 
it. There is no water on this island or on GAra. 

DANGER.—Two miles and one-eighth N.N.W. from this islet is a 
small reef, steep-to, one rock on which is dry at half-tide. 


AL xoweir* is one of the most important towns on the Gulf: it con- 
tains about 25,000 inhabitants, of the Uttabi tribe (al Subah branch). It 
is situated on the south side of a fine clear bay 20 miles long, east and 
west, by 10 broad, with water of a suitable depth for anchorage all over 
(10 fathoms and under), and good holding ground. In a shemal a con- 
siderable sea gets up in the bay, but not enough to distress a large vessel. 
The south-east entrance point of the bay is Ras al Arth, already described. 
The soundings in the bay, are, off Ras al Arth, somewhat irregular, 14 to 16 
fathoms ; off Ras ’Ajazeh, 6 to 10 fathoms; thence shoaling to 6 and 7 
at the entrance of Dihet KAthemeh. 

The town commences a mile W.S.W. of Ras ’Ajiizeh and extends a 
mile along the shore; it is surrounded by a low wall with towers, in a 
ruinous state, and there is a large suburb of mat huts outside the walls. 
It is a nice looking place, the houses being mostly of stone and sun-dried 
pricks. There is a detached tower near the wells about a mile to 
southward of the town. Shoal water extends about half a mile off 
the town, and the beach dries off a considerable distance, but at high 
water the sea washes up to the houses; the native boats are hauled up 
on the beach, opposite the town, and are protected from the sea by 
substantial breakwaters of loose stone, within which they lie aground. 

The whole country round being quite desert, all white sand, the place 
is entirely dependent on its trade for support ; it possesses more bag- 
halahs than any port in the Gulf, which trade to India, but it only 
sends about 40 boats to the pearl fishery; the Koweit boats only 


* The authors have not been able to ascertain why this important town should have 
been called Grane, by former Geographers, and still be so called on our maps. Thename 
is unknown to the inhabitants, or to any Arabs in the Gulf. The only approach to it, is 
Korein, the name of an insignificant islet in the harbour. Captain Brucks says quaintly 
in his Memoir; “Grane,” “ called by the natives al Quaat, is in latitude,” &c., &c. In 
that case, why give it the name of Grane at all ? 
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fishing as far south as Ba’Ali. They have 1380 vessels from 20 to 300 
tons. Being a warlike, united tribe they are much respected, if not 
feared, by other tribes, and none venture to attack them. They ac- 
knowledge a nominal subjection to Turkey, and fly the Turkish flag, 
but pay no tribute; the chief on the contrary receiving an annual 
present from the Pasha of Basrah. Their vessels bring dates from 
Basrah, which they take to India, &c.; and many of the horses sent 
to India are shipped from this port. From India they bring timber, 
rice, &c.; they also do much of the carrying trade for other ports in 
the Gulf. Koweit is much visited by the Beddin, who bring horses, 
cattle, &c., which they barter for dates, clothes, arms, &c.; there are 
generally one or two Bediéin camps near the town. Sheikh Jaubir, the 
late chief of this place, died in 1859, at the age of 107 or 108. The first 
establishment of the tribe here took place about A.D. 1716. The border 
of that part of Arabia called Al Hasa is two days’ journey from this place. 
Cattle may be procured, also poultry, and some vegetables ; firewood dear 
and scarce, water indifferent. 

rTrpges.—It is high water, full and change, at Al Koweit, 12.30; rise 
and fall at springs 9 feet. 

Ras ’Ajazeh (i. ce. Old Woman’s cape) is a low point 6 miles N.W. 
by W.}W. from Ras al Arth, the coast between the points forming a bay 
with shallow water, so that vessels should not stand within the straight 
line between these points. A rocky flat, dry at low water, with fish weirs 
on it, extends a third of a mile off this point: 14 miles to S.S.E. of it 
native boats anchor in shelter during a shemaél. ‘There are three small 
forts near the shore, between this and Ras al Arth, and nearer to the 
latter point. From this the coast runs 9 miles S.W. by W., to the bottom 
of a shallow bay called Dahet aba Taleh. Half a mile west of the point 
are two little trees, the only vegetation seen. 


Fusht al Hedebeh is a rocky 2 fathom shoal, 1? miles north of 
the cast end of the town. The passage to the anchorage, with 
8 to 5 fathoms in it, is between this and the town reef. The anchorage 
for large vessels off the town is called Bandar Toweineh ; it is in 3} to 4 
fathoms, with the town E.S.E., 14 to 1} miles. By standing well in, 
close to the large native vessels, a ship would be sheltered from the 
shemal by Al ’Akkaz reef, the point of which bears N.W. about 2} miles 
from the west end of the town. 

A short distance to south-westward of the town are some white sand- 
hills, called as Saleibikhat ; beyond which the shore continues low to the 
bottom of Dihet Aba Taleh. 

Jeziret Korein is a barren islet, with a brown coloured little peak, 
30 or 40 feet high, 5} miles W.S.W. of Ras ’Ajazeh, and three-quarters 
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of a mile from the shore ; just to south-east of it is a small basin, with 
2 fathoms water, where the smaller native boats lie. The entrance to it 
is from Bandar Toweineh, inside al ’Akk4z reef, and not round to the 
westward of it, as shown on Captain Guy’s chart. This anchorage, which 
is called Bandar Shuweikh, is quite sheltered from all winds. 

Ras 'Asheirij, a low poivt, lying West, 8} miles from Ras ’Ajdzeh ; 
from this, the shore runs south, 4 miles, to the bottom of Diéhet Ba 
Taleh : close to eastward of this point lies a small low rocky island 
called Jeziret Umm an Niml (7e. the Ant’s island). The bay between 
this and Korein islet is shoal, and a reef extends from 4 to 5 miles off this 
point, and Umm an Niml, to the eastward, until opposite the town of 
Koweit; the eastern point of this reef is called Al ’Akk4z (7.e. the walking 
stick); the part of it off Umm an Nim] is called Al Bakhsh, which name, on 
Capt. Guy’s chart, is applied to ’Asheirij point. We were assured there 
was no passage between Umm an Niml and Al ’Akkaz into Bandar 
Shuweikh (as shown on Capt. Guy’s chart); all the native craft we saw 
enter that anchorage, passed to the southward of Al ’Akkaz. 


DUHET KATHEMEH is the name given to the part of Koweit bay 
west of Ras ’Asheirij : the south side of it has a W.S.W. direction, for 
5 miles, from that point; it is free of danger, and shoals gradually from 
7 fathoms at the entrance, which is 4 miles broad, towards the head. It is 
also called Déihet Jahreh, from a place a short distance inland from the 
head of it, where there is a little cultivation.* 

The north shore of Koweit bay is called Al Aghthey ; it is several 
hundred feet high, and level on the top, and of dusky brown colour; 
apparently stony hills, ending towards the sea in a steep declivity. It 
curves gradually round from the bottom of Dahet Kathemeh to the entrance 
of Khor Subbeyeh (7.e. the creek of the little girl). A mud flat extends 
some distance off, increasing in width to the eastward, and off the eastern 
part, as muchas 4 or 5 miles in breadth, with soundings on it under 
2 fathoms. 


JEZIRET FEILECHEH is an island of triangular shape, 7 miles long 
N.W. and S.E., by 3 miles broad at its western end ; it is all very low, 
except a small mound at its south-west corner, and not visible more than 
6 to 8 miles. It lies on the extensive flat of mud and sand, with rocky 
patches, and 1 to 2 fathoms over it, extending to south-eastward of the 
entrance of Khor Subbeyeh. 

The highest part of the island is the small mound on its south-west side, 
which has a tomb on it, called S’ad-o-S’ayed, about 30 feet above the sea. 


* Jahreh is near the ruins of an ancient town called Timeh, which are said to be very 
extensive, but have not been visited by Europeans, 
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About the centre of the west side is the village of Az Zoar, with a small 
date grove, and about 250 inhabitants. There were several other 
villages on this island, now abandoned, viz., As S’eideh, on the north-west 
point, Kereiniyeh, with a date grove, on the north-east side, and 
Sebahiyeh, with a date grove, near the south-east point. Native boats 
anchoring on the flat, off the little tomb, shift round the point on which it 
stands, according to the wind. The natives own many boats ; the island 
is unhealthy ; water indifferent. 

The flat off the island extends about a mile off on the north-east side ; 
off the south-east end it is rocky and extends 8 to 4 miles off shore, being 
nearly dry at the extreme tip, which is steep-to, having 7 fathoms close to 
it; caution is therefore required in passing it: the low south-cast point 
of the island would not be seen till near its edge. Two miles west of this 
point of the reef is a small sandy islet on the reef called ?Aoheh. 

On the south-west side of Feilecheh the flat extends 2 to 3 miles off, 
but is not so dangerous ; and, south of the island, the 3 fathoms line is 
6 to 7 miles off, so that the island is not often sighted when entering the 
harbour unless working in. The great mud flat lying between it and the 
main is called Thérdb ; on it, 2 miles to north-westward of Feilecheh, 
lies a low sandy islet called Mischan. 

prrecrions for making and entering Koweit. By day Kabbr island 
may be sighted ; but by night it would be advisable not to deepen the 
water to more than 10 fathoms, on the south side of the flat called Ba 
Jezzeh, in order to ayoid that island, The principal danger outside the 


harbour is the spit extending to south-east of Feilecheh island, When 


opposite Kiabbr, the main land would be sighted. The land below Ras al 
Arth may be approached to half a mile or even less, The hill fort below 
that point bearing West will clear the 3 fathoms flat south of Feilecheh, 
which island would probably not be sighted. 

Ras al Arth, which is very low, is steep to, and may be rounded 
quite close. If working in, the lead will be a guide to tack on the Feile- 
cheh flat, after passing "Aoheh, except just opposite this point, where 10 
fathoms are very close to the shoal water. After passing that part, the 
lead is again a good guide on the north side of the bay. After passing 
Ras al Arth, do not stand into the bay between it and Ras ’Ajazeh, 
which latter may be passed half a mile off ; the rocks off it are dry at low 
water, and at half tide, the fish weirs on it serve as a mark. Stand 
between the shore reef and Fusht al Hedebeh, which latter, by day, will 
be seen, or by attention to the lead, may be avoided, as the water shoals 
regularly, but quickly, on to its edge. It is, perhaps, preferable to feel 
the way along the edge of the shore reef, hauling out, if a shoal cast is 
obtained. Anchor in 34 to 4 fathoms, with the town about E.S.E. 
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Vessels anchoring outside the Hedebeh shoal, or with the town S. by W. 
to S.S.W. would not be much sheltered in a shurgi. There is generally 
a light land wind in the morning in fine weather, and in the afternoon fine 
sea breezes from S.E. to east, which are felt some distance down this 
coast, and as far out as the group of islets off it. 


JEZIRET BUBIYAN is a large low island, 26 miles in length north 
and south, by 12 in breadth ; it is quite barren, and partly overflowed at 
high water, and the soil impregnated with salt. Its south point, called 
Ras al Abresheh, is 7 miles N.N.W. from Feilecheh island. Its western 
side is nearly connected with the main its whole length, being only sepa- 
rated from it by Khor Subbeyeh, which is about half a mile in width, 
and has 2 to 5 fathoms in it ; but its mouth, which is on the Thariéb flat, 
is shallow, and has several nearly dry patches off it (Capt. Brucks), 

At the north end of Babiyan lies the island of Wuarbah, separated from 
Babiyain by Khor Subbeyeh, and from the main by a channel, which has 
a creek leading out of it northward, navigated by small native boats for 
some distance to a place called Duweireh, or Khuweireh, the port of 
Zobeir, which is a large town, 10 or 12 miles to south-westward of Basrah, 
standing on a swampy desert plain.* 

Khor ’Abdallah is a great inlet, having Babiy4n island on the west and 
the banks on the west side of the Shat al Arab on the east. It is 12 miles 
wide at its entrance, and runs to north-westward to Warbah island, join- 
ing Khor Subbeyeh. The soundings in it are 4 to 5 fathoms. It is 
never visited by European ships. The entrance to it has not been sounded 
across, Off the easternmost point of Baibiyan, and at the entrance of 
Khor ’Abdallah, lies a detached bank of hard sand, called Aeich al 
Holeibeh, dry at low water in places, about 8 miles in length, and 
running nearly parallel with Babiyén island, with a 3 fathoms channel 
between them, The southern tip of this reef is 6 miles off the island ; 
the soundings are 3 and 4 fathoms close to it. 

The sand flat connecting Feilecheh and the main continues on the 
south-east side of Baibiyén to a distance of 2 to 3 miles off, and 3 fathoms 
are 6 miles off the low and swampy shore of this island. 


* This channel has not been explored, and the information here given is from various 
authorities ; it is supposed to have been an ancient canal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NORTH, OR PERSIAN, COAST OF PERSIAN GULF, AND GULF OF 
‘OMMAN.—RAS JASHK TO RAS BOSTANEH. 
Vartation, Westerly 0° 20’ to 0° 50’, 1864. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.— This coast has ranges of mountains of 
great height extending its whole length, at a short distance from the sea, 
forming good landmarks. There are numerous villages and towns along 
it, with «a mixed Persian and Arab population; the fishermen, or 
seafaring portion, being Arab, and the cultivators, &c., chiefly Persian. 
Most of the towns have date groves, and a small amount of cultivation 
near them, but other trees are few and small, except at a few places, 
where a banyan tree is met with. The coast from Khamir to the south- 
eastward, with the islands at-Tawilah, Hormuz, and Larek, are held by 
the Sultan of Maskat, who pays a tribute to the Persian government for 
the part north and west of Minab, and has garrisons at the principal 
places. West of Khamir, it is more directly under the Persian govern- 
ment. 

The coasT from Jashk to Gra is very low, there being a plain of 
varying width between the mountains and the sea. It is throughout 
deep-to, and the soundings are little guide. Supplies are not easily 
obtainable at any of the villages, which all lie a short distance 
inland. Except at Jashk, there is no shelter on this part of the coast in 
a Shem4l, and the anchorage is bad, being close to the shore, owing to 
the depth of the water. The low coast being only visible a short distance, 
a stranger, seeing only the hills, is apt to be misled as to his distance off 
shore. ‘The survey of the coast made by Captain Brucks, East of Jashk, 
and to the north-westward as far as Hormuz, was no more than a hasty 
reconnaisance, with only a few soundings, apparently a single line, 
carried along close to the shore. 


RAS JASHX is a low projecting cape, sandy, with patches of rock, with 
an old tomb,* on a low cliff at the south point, 25 feet high; and two 
banyan trees 3} miles N.E.4 E. from the tomb. The point is covered 
with coarse grass, and is visible seven miles. 


* Ofa Musulman saint, called Sheikh S’ayed ; it is of some antiquity, for the master 
of the ship Roebuck, of London, states, that on the 15th December 1620, they saw Cape 
Jasques (sic) “having upon it a tomb or old square flat-roofed house.”’ Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, 1., 723. 
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There are several ranges of mountains one behind the other, and 
the lower range approaches within 5 miles of the coast; the most 
remarkable of them is an isolated, quoin-shaped mountain, 1,630 
feet high, the bluff or highest part to the west, called generally Jashk 
Quoin hill, lying N. by W. 3 W. 12} miles from the cape:* with this 
bearing it is a good mark for making the place. It cannot be mistaken. 
always shows well against the hills behind, and is visible 40 miles. 
Twelve miles N.E. 3 E. from the cape is a light coloured bluff, 1,720 feet, 
forming the eastern extreme of the hills, which fall back beyond it, and 
recede from the shore. From this bluff the range runs to westward, 
behind the Quoin hill, and higher mountains are seen over it. 

Jebel Shaht,+ estimated elevation 5,000 to 6,000 feet, is about 44 miles 
N.E. 4 KE. from Ras Jashk; from the south-westward it makes with a 
great bluff on the east side, and is visible 70 to 80 miles. Jebel 
Dunghir, 3,130 fect, is a conspicuous mountain, whose summit is 7 miles 
N.W. by N. from the Quoin hill, and quite separated from it ; having a long 
slope down to the southward, and a very serrated outline. On the 
southern slope is a remarkable natural pillar of rock, 33 miles N.W. by W. 
from the Quoin hill. ‘To the westward of this hill there is a great valley 
between it and the hills north of Ras al Kah. 

The coast eastward of Ras Jashk runs to N.E. by E. 9 miles 
from the point, forming a deep bay, the eastern point of which is 
Ras Zegin, or Jagin ; a low point, 16 miles E. by 5. 3S. from the former 
cape, and quite clear of danger. ‘There is deep water close to it, 20 to 
30 fathoms being within 2 miles, and the bay has also deep water, except 
towards the head. On the west side of Zegin is a small creek called 
Khor Lash. 

Anchorage.—A_ vessel may anchor in shelter in a shemal, on the east 
side of Jishk point, in 6 fathoms, a quarter of a mile off shore, with the 
tomb W. by S. distant 2 miles, opposite the south end of a long line of low 
cliff. In winter, she would have to shift round to the west side, if 
an easterly gale came on. 

Jishk bay is on the west side of Ras Jaéshk. From the tomb on the 
point, the coast has a N.N.E. direction for 4 miles to the entrance of 
a small ereek, the bar of which is nearly dry at low water. This creek 
runs to §.E. 2 miles, towards the two trees before mentioned, and then 
turns to northward ; the land near being all swampy, with mangroves : 
from this creek the shore bends round to N.W. and W. The bay is 
called Bandar Mukhsu by the Arabs. 


* When the highest part of Jaéshk Quoin is in transit with the tomb on Ras Jashk, it 
bears N. 13° 48’ W. true. 

+ The position of this hill is taken from the chart of the Mekran coast by Brucks and 
Haines, 1829. 
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The soundings off the point are 50 fathoms at about 14 miles, and 
G fathoms at one-third of # mile off. Close to west of the tomb is 4 
small spit with 1 to 3 fathoms, extending half a mile off. There is no reef 
on the east side of the point. The soundings in the bay are 5 fathoms at 
2 to 3 miles off shore, and 3 fathoms 1} miles off. The anchorage, if 
merely anchoring in an easterly breeze, would be about a mile to N.N.W. 
of the tomb ; but if intending to remain, or communicate with the town, 
about 4 miles N. by W. from the point. A vessel lying in this bay, if 
4 shem4l came on, would have to shift round the point to the anchorage 
described on the east side. 


MASON SHOAL.—A flat of 6 fathoms extends about 4 miles west of 
the cape, after which the water deepens rapidly. At the edge of this 
flat, and 3} miles W. by S. 4 S. from Jdshk tomb, is a small bank, called 
Mason shoal* about a mile in extent with only 3 fathoms on it, bottom 
rock, coral, and sand, steep-to, the soundings deepening rapidly to 50 
fathoms at 14 miles from its south side. 

Jéskh Fort t is 6} miles N. } E. from the point; it is small, and has a 
few date trees near, and south of it, and a range of white sand-hills to 
south-eastward. It lies one mile from the coast, and is not plainly seen 
from seaward. There are about 200 men here, all cultivators ; and they 
have no boats. A few fishermen, who live on the point, take fish in nets. 
There is a small Maskat garrison here, and wool, cattle, wheat, and ghee is 
exported in boats that come from Maskat, &c. 

From Jishk tomb, Ras al KGh bears W. by N. 3? N. 26} miles: the 
intermediate coast runs nearly straight from the head of Jashk bay, form- 
ing a slight point, on which is a little light coloured hill, 15 miles east of 
Ras al Kth: there is a small spit off this point. The rest of the coast is 
low, and there are no villages in sight from the sea. 

Soundings.—These are very bold, the 100 fathom line being only 7 miles, 
and the 20 fathom line one mile, off Ras al KGh ; and farther to the 
eastward the 20 fathom line is only 4 to 6 miles off shore. 


DANGER.—8 miles to south-eastward of Ras al Kah, and 2 to 24 off 
shore, lies a small 14 fathom patch, with 7 fathoms inside, and 10 close- 
to outside it. Kh i Mub4rak hill bears from it N.W. about 104 miles 
distant.t 


SC nn ne Ea 


* From Lieut. Mason, I.N., who discovered it in 1857. 

+ When the Portuguese held Hormuz, Jashk was the resort of the English ships 
trading to Persia. 

{ The existence of this shoal was denied by Lieut. Grieve, who was sent to search for 
another shoal near it, in 1849, but there is no reason to doubt that it exists in the as- 
signed position, and it has been inserted on the revised chart. It has generally been 
ealled Kih-i-Mubarak shoal ; the name given to it by the Arabs is not known. 
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RAS AL KUH is a very low point, at which the coast suddenly changes 
its direction to N.N.W. ; the shore is a low strip of sand with tufts of 
grass, and inside this all is swampy for 2 or 3 miles: a small creck has its 
mouth close to northward of the point, having dry sunds a quarter of a 
mile off it. The point is very deep-to ; a vessel might anchor about a mile 
to eastward of the point, half a mile off shore, in 6 to 10 fathoms ; but 
little sheltered against a shemaél. he date grove of a small village is 
seen to north-eastward distant 2 to 3 miles. The coast between this and 
Jashk is all very low, and probably swampy near the sea. 


KUH I MUBARAK is a very remarkable precipitous rocky hill, 330 
feet high, and of cylindrical shape like a hat, standing quite isolated in 
the swampy plain, 3} miles North of Ras al Kah, and about 1 mile inland, 
It is of light colour, and has a small hole in its upper eastern corner, which 
can be seen through when bearing N.W. It is visible 18 miles, and forms 
a good land-mark for the corner at Ras al Kah: it is very conspicuous, 
except when seen against the light-coloured hills behind, when it is less so. 
On a bearing N.W. or S.E., when the low land is down, it looks like a 
rock standing in the sea. 


RAS AS SHiR is 14 miles N.N.W. from Ras al Kah, the coast between 
them forming a slight bay. It is a very low point, with one or two huts 
on it ; at low water it dries off nearly half a mile from high-water mark. 
At 2} miles to north-eastward is a small village, with a few date trees, 
called Tajak. The nearest range of hills is 3 miles distant from the 
point, running about parallel to the coast. It is of light color, and at 
3} miles E. by S. from the point has a peak on it, making in a quoin shape 
from the north or south, and a good mark for as Shir point. It is 720 feet 
high, and only 1} miles from the shore of the bay on the south side of 
this point. This ridge decreases in height to the southward, ending about 
3 miles eastward of Kuh i Mubérak. The coast between the hills and 
the sea from this place, as far as Min4b, is called Biyabén ; and the district 
farther inland, from Ras al Ktéh to Minab is called Baskard. 

cauTrIon.—A two-fathom flat of sand and mud extends 2 to 24 miles 
off this point. 20 fathoms are only 14 miles from the edge, and the 
soundings decrease regularly but quickly on to it; so that unless the 
lead were going quickly, a vessel might easily run on it, the point being 
so low. By day, the discoloration of the water indicates approach to 
a shoal, but by night it would not be safe to approach the edge of 
this flat. 


JEBEL KURRYE, 1,910 feet high, is a remarkable peak of light colour 
11 miles N.N.E, of Ras as Shir, forming part of the second ridge of hills 
from the coast: when abreast of it, it makes with a jagged outline, but 
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from the north or south in a fine peak steepest on the east side, in fact, 
almost precipitous ; the long range of hills it is on being sharp ridge. 
Kurrye is visible 45 miles. 

JEBEL Bis or Brisg, 4,600 feet high, is 144 miles E. iN. from the last. 
It is a great peak on the back range, visible 70 miles, and conspicuous on 
all bearings, except near the shore, when it is often hidden by lower 
ranges: from the northward or ‘southward it has a conical form. This 
range extends to the south-eastward towards Shah, and also a long 
way to northward, and there is a great valley between it and the Kurrye 
range. 

Twelve miles N. by W. 3 W. from Ras as Shir the coast projects, 
forming a very low point, mostly overflowed at high water, called Ras 
Kanari(?); there are many mangroves, and about 4 miles to north- 
ward of it is the entrance to the creek of the same name, used by 
boats of 20 tons burden. ‘This is the nearest part of the Persian coast 
to the opposite promontory of the Ruweis al J ebal. The town of Kanari, 
position taken from Captain Brucks’ chart, lies some distance inland. 
Captain Brucks says only it is a fort and town, situated up a river (7), and 
about 11 miles from the mouth. There are 20 fathoms 2 miles off 
this low point, and it would not be advisable to approach it by night, or 
in thick weather. 

From this point the direction of the coast is N. 4 W. for 24 miles to 
the village of Gra. The low coast continues for many miles above Ras 
Kanari, but a few miles south of Gra, sand-hills begin, and continue for 
some distance to northward of that place. 

GR is a small village and fort about half a mile from the coast, with a 
date grove. The people appear almost entirely agricultural, but one or 
two fishing boats were hauled up in a little creck formed by a watercourse. 
The fort is of white colour, and well seen from seaward in the afternoon. 
The sand-hills are 30 or 40 feet high opposite this place ; the country 
inside them appears well cultivated. About $8 miles south of this is a 
small village called Tardh, with many date trees. 

The nearest range of hills is here about 3 miles from the shore, of 
irregular outline, but no remarkable peaks. Four fathoms is one mile off 
shore at this place, outside which it deepens quickly. 

prrecrrons for the coast from Jéshk to Gré and Hormuz. The tide 
is little felt before approaching Ras al KGh ; it sets strong round that 
point, and along shore north of it, probably 2 to 3 knots at springs. The 
tide-hour is from about 93 to 10}, the stream running 2 to 3 hours or more 
after high or low water. 

After passing Jdshk the Arab coast would be seen, in very clear 
weather even before reaching that cape. Care must be taken in passing 
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Mason shoal, 3} miles W. by S. from JAshk : off that point and Ras al Kh, 
the soundings are too deep to be much guide to a vessel ; but 25 fathoms 
would be a safe depth between them, which will take her two miles out- 
side KGh i Mubarak shoal. 

North of Ras al Kuh, a vessel ought not to come under 30, or by night 
35 fathoms, till past the low point of Kandri, when she may stand in, if a 
working breeze, to 8 or 10 fathoms by day, or 15 by night, as far as 
Hormuz island. With a fair wind, by keeping in 40 fathoms by night, 
she would round the Quoins at a proper distance ; if she deepened her 
water to 50 or 60 fathoms, she might get too near those islands, if a thick 
night ; by day, the eye is a good guide: 7 or 8 miles is a good distance 
off them. It is not advisable to approach the coast near Grd, or between 
it and Hormuz, if a shemal is likely to set in, as that wind blows here at 
W.S.W. with a very bad sea, and it would be dangerous to become 
embayed between Gra and the Min4db Khor. No native vessels visit the 
coast, except such as can either be hauled up, or get into the creeks. 
Hormuz is the only available place of shelter, unless a vessel were far 
enough to windward to fetch into Kesm roads. 


GRU to BANDAR ’anBAs.—The hills recede from the sea, leaving a 
large level district between them and the sea, from 10 to 20 miles or more 
in width, some parts of which are fertile. The coast, except just above 
Gra, is quite low, and swampy, with mangroves in places. The three- 
fathom line is about 2 miles off shore; and there is no danger on the 
coast. This part, as far as Hormuz, is seldom visited by Europeans. 
Inland of this part of the coast are very high mountains, on some of 
which snow lies for some months. 


EUSTAK is a large village on the coast, about 14 miles N. by W. 3 W. 
from Gra, and may be recognized by the fort, which stands on a peculiar 
little isolated hill, or rock, close to the eastward of it, and is 80 to 100 
feet high. There are some date trees round the village. The inhabitants 
are chiefly fishermen. Half-way between this place and Grd, a low spur 
of the coast range of hills comes close to the sea, and is called Kulla (i. e. 
the point) by the boatmen. At Kistak, the nearest hills are about 
2 miles from the coast, and hence fall back to north-north-eastward, 
the plain between them and the sea increasing in width to the 
northward. 

Khargan is a small village with very few date trees, containing about 
150 men, chiefly fishermen. It lies on the coast, about 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Kastak. ‘The shore is low and sandy on both sides of this village, and 
the date trees and a tower in the village are the first things seen. There 
is a small creek here for boats. 

4297, K 
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KHOR MinAz is a salt-water mangrove creek, the entrance to which is 
17 miles E. } S. from Hormuz fort. The bar is nearly dry at low water, 
and it is visited by boats not exceeding 20 tons burden, which come from 
Kesm and Bandar ’Abb4s. At its head is the port of the large town of 
Minab, which carries on a considerable trade with those places. A. great 
many boats, all of the size mentioned above, are employed in the trade ; 
during a shem4l, no boats can enter or leave, and some are annually lost 
on the bar. There are many similar mangrove creeks on both sides of 
this one, which is recognized, by the Arabs, by two large mangrove trees 
close together, a short distance to the southward of it. The creek runs 
from the bar N.E. for about 14 miles, through sand and mud flats, over- 
flowed at high water; it then enters between banks grown with man- 
groves, and turns to S.E, for 2 miles, and then to E.N.E, for 4 miles more 
to the head, where the boats lie ; its banks are everywhere flooded at high 
tide, and it decreases in size till it becomes a mere mud ditch at the head. 
‘There is a mud building here called Shahbandar, or custom house, but no 
other permanent buildings, the ground around it being occasionally 
flooded. The merchandize is carried between this place and Minab on 
camels and asses. At certain seasons, as many as 20 boats arrive and leave 
in a day. 

min An.—This town, commonly called Mindo, lies 114 miles E. by N. 
of this landing-place, the road to it, for the first 2 miles, is over the mud 
flat around the custom house ; and, after that, through date groves and 
gardens great part of the way, with several small villages scattered 
among the trees. The fort of Minab is on a spur of hills, on the lowest 
and first range from the coast, and is large and imposing, being built up 
the hill, enclosing a space of 200 to 300 yards square ; but the materials 
being only sun-dried bricks, it is very dilapidated ; there is a moat on the 
west side; on the south, a scarped ditch prevents access from the hills, 
and on the east and north it is washed by a small river. This stream here 
enters the plain from a gap in the hills; in floods its bed must be half a 
mile wide, judging from the boulders and rolled stones ; but generally 
only 60 or 70 yards across, and about 2 feet deep. The water is clear 
and limpid, it flows to the southward from the fort, and, in its ordinary 
state, is absorbed in irrigation ; but in floods it enters the sea somewhere 
near Khargén, as we were informed. It is in no way connected with the 
Khor Minéb. As it has to be forded on the road from the Bandar, the 
communication is quite cut off during floods. 

The bazar, which is well supplied, is without the fort, but inside the 
moat ; therest of the town consists of mat huts; and on the south side of 
it are extensive gardens and plantations. The Sultan of Maskat has a 
garrison of 100 Arabs here, who are relieved from time to time. The 
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district is under an Agha, who pays a tribute to the ruler of Maskat ; the 
people are well disposed to Europeans. The district produces much corn, 
which is exported to Maskat, vi@ Bandar ’Abbis ; dates ; vegetables ; fruit, 
as melons, limes, &c.; with sugar-cane, and sundry other articles. The 
imports are rice, piece-goods, dried-fish, &c. ; and exports, corn, wool, 
ghee, dates, &c. 

mouNTAINS.—Behind this place are two remarkable peaks, on the back 
range, about 3,000 feet high ; the northern one has a very jagged outline, 
and the southern, called on the chart, Overhanging peak, is a very sharp 
pinnacle, of about the same heighi, and, when bearing N.E.. forms in an 
asses-cars shape. These two hills are at either end of a long level-topped 
range. Jebel Shemil, 8,500 feet high, is a grand mountain, 30 miles from 
the coast, and visible 100 miles. It lies to N.E. of Bandar "Abbas, and 
is very conspicuous from the entrance of the Gulf, being seen below 
Umm al Fiyarin. Its top forms in a bluff.at the west side, and to the 
east of it, on a lower part, or spur of the mountain, is a remarkable cone, 
about 5,000 feet high. Jebel Genao, 7,690 feet high, is 16 miles N.N.W. 
of Bandar ’Abbids.* It forms a grand detached mountain mass, of ir- 
regular outline, with no very marked peak, and is visible 90 miles. There 
is a great valley between it and Shemil, through which is seen, in clear 
weather, a great mountain, called Jebel Bakh&n, rising to a height of 
10,660 feet, which is 42 miles N. 4 E. from Bandar ’Abb4s, and makes 
with three little peaks. It is covered with snow during many months. 

The coasr from the Khor Min4b runs in an average direction W. by N. 
for 26 miles to Bandar ’Abbds. It is is all low, desert, and swampy, and 
the eastern part covered with mangroves ; there is a mud flat off the 
whole extent, and 3 fathoms are about 2 miles off it. Nine miles east- 
ward of Bandar ’Abbis, the coast bulges out, forming a point opposite to the 
island of Hormuz. 


JEZIRET HORMvz is an island of circular shape, with a long low point 
at the north end. It is about 4 miles in length and breadth, and is 
covered with hills, excepting a plain, averaging a mile wide, on its north 
and east sides. The hills are of even height, about 300 feet, with a very 
serrated or jagged outline, and marked colours, red, purple, &c.; in the 
midst, a few white peaks, looking like snow-covered hills, rise high above 
the general mass: the highest, which has a long slope to the eastward, 
and from the eastward or westward makes in a very sharp peak, is 
690 feet high, and visible 26 miles ; it stands near the centre of the 
island, 2} miles S.S.E, from the fort. The hills, with the remarkable 
exception of the white peaks, are all of salt, with a thin incrustation of 
ee = Sn ey El | tind 

* It was called by early voyagers the high land of Gombroon. 
K2 
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various coloured earth on them. There is also, on the south and south-east 
side, a range near the sea, not of salt. A few detached rocky hillocks 
stand on the east coast. The old city stood on the plain, on the north 
side of the island. ‘The only remains now visible from seaward, are the 
Portuguese fort, highest part 45 feet, on the extreme north point ; and a 
minaret, 70 feet in height, standing by itself in the plain, 400 yards south 
of the fort.* 

The present village of Hormuz is built almost entirely of mat huts, and 
contains about 400 men, who are employed in fishing and collecting salt; 
they have about 20 fishing boats, and a few larger craft, which trade to 
Maskat and Bandar ’Abbés, chiefly with salt and salt fish. There is 9 
guard of about a dozen Maskat Arabs in the fort, which is still considered 
a military post. In the hot months, most of the inhabitants leave the 
island for Minab, where they are employed in the date harvest. 

Little is to be got here, there is water only in reservoirs, generally in 
very small quantity, that coming down from the hills, in rain even, being 


* The Portuguese fort was built about A.D. 1515, the island having been taken by 
the Portuguese under Alphonso de Albuquerque in 1514 or 1515; it was surrendered 
by them to the English and Persians in 1622, after a siege of two months and a half. 
Tt is quadrangular, and has a moat, now nearly filled up, across the isthmus connecting 
it with the town, with the remains of a bridge across it, the other three faces being 
washed by the sea at high water. It is the most perfect specimen existing of the old 
Portuguese forts, but is much dilapidated. It is a bastioned fort with orillons, and case- 
mates under the ramparts ; there are numbers of rusty old iron guns lying about on the 
ramparts, and the western side is much undermined by the action of the sea. There is 
a fine vaulted reservoir for water in the fort. There are only faint traces of the mosque, 
to which the minaret belonged. This has a winding staircase inside, but much broken ; 
the whole structure is worn away at the base, and appears ready to fall. Its exterior has 
once been inlaid with glazed bricks, of different colours, 80 as to form a pattern : these 
have nearly all fallen out, leaving their beds in the mortar, which still show where they 
once where. Of the town, which covered a space of about a square mile, little remains, 
except the foundations of the houses—those built close down to the sea are the most 
yisible,—and an outwork or fort on the town wall, about a third of a mile to S.W. of the 
fort. There are also several hundred ruined reservoirs for water, most of which are full 
of earth, and are used to grow vegetables in. ‘Three-quarters of amile to southward of 
the fort, are many Musulman tombs, some with small domed buildings over them, which 
have once had some pretensions to architecture. On alittle hill near the shore, 1} miles to 
the south-eastward of the fort, isthe ruin of a small chapel, called Sta. Lucia on an old map 
in Astley’s collection of voyages ; and on the summit of the nearest range of salt hills, 
nearly 14 miles south of the fort, the remains of another chapel, approached by a steep 
winding road, called on the same map N. S. dela Pena. It, as well as the road, is partly 
swept away by the dissolution of the salt foundation. Four miles from the fort, and at 
the south-east angle of the island, are considerable ruins called Tarampak, with remains 
of a garden and irrigating channels, also of a well, and terrace walls to support the 
soil; this is on the only part of the hills not salt. On the same old map it is called 
King’s Palace, Turumbake, and represented with many trees. There is an extensive 
burial ground there, and ruins on most of the hills round it. 
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complete brine. On the east side of the fort the coast forms a small bay, 
which, with the north point, is clear of reef: on the east and south-east 
sides the shore reef extends only a cable’s length off shore. The south 
and south-west sides are cliffs, and shoal water appears to extend 1} to 2 
miles off shore to south-westward of the island. 

The anchorage is with the fort about West, half a mile off, in 4 to 5 
fathoms, mud, or nearer for small yessels. It is quite sheltered from every 
wind except the Nashi, for which the native boats shift round to the 
westward of the fort. The straits between the fort and mud flat ex- 
tending off the main, are 14 miles wide at the narrowest part, with 10 
fathoms in them. Seven fathoms are close to the edge of the reef all 
round the island, and 12 fathoms 2 to 3 miles off on the south and east 
side, so that ihe soundings are a sufficient guide approaching it, except 
the spit on the south-west side, which has as deep water near it as there 
is farther off. 


BANDAR ’ABBAS* is a1 large town at the bottom of a bay in the 
northernmost part of this end of the gulf. T'’he town stands on the beach, 
and has a front of half to three-quarters of a mile ; the ruins of the old 
European factories are conspicuous ; one of these, the Dutch, is in good 
repair, and the residence of the Sheikh. It is a place of great trade, and 
has a very fluctuating population, as, during the hot season, which is here 
almost insupportable, most of the population migrate to Mindb, &e. 
During the cold season, there may be 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. The 
town is defended by a wall, with round towers at intervals, all more or 
less ruinous; and there is no cultivation or date plantation near it. The 
Sheikh of this place is governor, for the Sultan of Maskat, of the country 
between Shemil and Khamir, and has authority over the Sheikh of Kesm. 
This town is the port of Kirman : many baghalahs belong to it, or call 
there on their way from Bia-shehr to Bombay. The principal articles of 
trade are—sulphur from Khamir to Maskat ; salt from Hormuz to Maskat; 
corn and dates from Min4b to Maskat; wool, carpets, assafeetida, &c., 
from the interior to Bombay. Imports: piece goods, rice, &c., sent into 
the interior.t Some supplies, as, cattle, vegetables, rice, &c., and water, 
are procurable. The landing at low water is bad, as the beach dries off 


along way. 


* The English factory, of which only the foundations remain, is some distance to the 
westward of the town: of another, said to be the French factory, the walls are still 
standing. The Dutch factory is a large building fortified with a wall and towers. At 
a quarter of a mile north of the town, are about a dozen tombs of European residents, 
some, large and pretentious erections, but no inscriptions ; the largest is a pyramid about 
30 feet high. 

{ The caravans take 20 days from this place to Kirman and 13 days to Lar. 
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The anchorage is in 3 fathoms, mud, one mile off the town, and for a 
large ship, in 4 to 5 fathoms, about 2 miles off. The holding-ground is 
good, and the roadstead well sheltered, except from south-eastward. 
From Bandar ’Abbis the coast runs S.W. by W. 5 miles to a low sandy 
point, forming the east entrance of the straits between Jeziret at Tawilah 
and the main, called by Captain Brucks, Clarence Strait; the natives 
appear to have no general name for it, except Khorriyeh, or the “ Straits.” 
Two miles to south-westward of Bandar ’Abbas is a small village, with a 
fort and date grove, called Sdruh, and half-way between these places 
is a small domed tomb on the shore. About 4 miles to the eastward of 
Bandar "Abbas, there is a small village, called Naband, with a tower and 
a few trees, one of which is a large banyan tree. 

DIRECTIONS for approaching Bandar ’Abbas. If working through 
between Hormuz and the main, there is no danger on the island side, but 
the edge of the mud flat lying off the mainland has 6 fathoms close-to, 
and it runs a long way off from the low shore. If passing between Lirek 
and Hormuz, there is no reef off Larek, but the shoal water off the 
south-west side of Hormuz has not been properly explored, and requires 
caution in passing it, being steep-to. If working in, a vessel should not 
stand over nearer to Kesm town than 14 miles, or should not deepen her 
water approaching it to more than 27 fathoms, the deepest water being 
close to the edge of the 3 fathom bank off that place ; the water also 
deepens on approaching Larek island. 

SOUTH COAST of JEZIRET at TAWiLAH.* This island, the largest 
in the Gulf, is 60 miles in length, E.N.E. and W.S.W.; its greatest 
breadth being 19 miles, but averaging only about 7. There are many 
towns and villages on it, and it is nearly covered with light-coloured table- 
topped hills, often very remarkable, having always precipitous, broken- 
down sides. It lies parallel to the coast, and is separated from it by 
Clarence strait, which varies in width from one to 7 miles. Off the 
south side lie the large islands Larek and Henjim. All three are under 


the Maskat government. The south coast is free of danger as far as the 
Basidth flat. 


LAREK ISLAND is 54 miles long N.E. and §.W., by 34 broad, and of oval 
shape, with a little low sandy point on the north side. It is quite barren, 
and covered with rugged hills ; the highest peak, about a mile from the 
north shore, is 510 feet high, of a square form, and visible 24 miles ; 
another, nearly as high, one mile S.W. of this, forms a fine cone, best seen 
when bearing South to East. The higher hills are partly volcanic, and 


* ie.“ The Long Island.” By the Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jeziret 
Diraz. 
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some, as at Hormuz, consist of salt. On the north side, nearly 2 miles 
from the low point, is an old fort built by the Dutch,* and a little village, 
the only one on the island, containing about 80 men of the Shaihin tribe, 
who are fishermen, and exceedingly poor. In the interior of the island 
are a few wandering herdsmen, about 40 in number, who are supposed to 
have come from Khasab. ‘The villagers take their fish, and the ghee, &c., 
produced by the herdsmen, to Kesm for barter. They have but little 
water in reservoirs. The island is covered with stunted vegetation, and 
there are two small date trees near the village. 

Larek is deep-to all round, 15 fathoms being generally under half 
a mile off; on the south side, 40 fathoms are close outside that distance. 
To the S.W. of the island, there is a 17 fathom bank or ridge extending 
many miles to south-westward, with 25 to 30 fathoms between it and the 
shore: it has not been sounded; it is said the least water on it is 
12 fathoms. 

The anchorage is on the north side, between the low point and the 
village, in 13 fathoms, about half a mile off shore, and a quarter from the 
edge of the sands, which dry off some distance at low water; off the 
village the bottom is rocky, and the shore reef extends about a cable’s 
length off shore. This anchorage is sheltered only from the Shemal, 
and is not a desirable one for any vessel not having business at the 
island. 


xESY is large, and well built for an Arab town; there are several 
high wind towers (called Badghir), which are peculiar to the Persian side 
of the gulf; it is situated on the coast, just to northward of the eastern- 
most point of Jeziret at Tawilah, and may contain 6,000 inhabitants. 
Near the south end is an old Portuguese fort,f which is a conspicuous object 
from seaward ; the highest building in the town is 50 to 60 feet high, and 
may be seen about 8 miles. There is a small date grove on either side of 
the town, and a short distance to the southward of it are many domed 
reservoirs for water. Many baghalahs belonging to this port trade to 


* The fort is insignificant, and was evidently left unfinished; it is more than 200 
years old. 

+ This fort, built in 1621, was besieged by the combined English and Persian forces, 
and surrendered to the English on Feb. 1, 1622. One of the very few English killed on 
the occasion, was William Baffin, who in 1616 sailed round Baffin’s bay (Baffin sea). 
It is a quadrilateral bastioned fort, about 100 yards square, and surrounded by a moat, 
now crossed by arude bridge. There are many rusty old iron guns on the ramparts. 
About a mile to N.W. of the town, ona little precipitous hill near the shore, are the 
remains of the English entrenched camp, 1820, which is on the site of some older forti- 
fication, possibly Portuguese. The mortality in this encampment during the hot weather 
was excessive. 
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Bombay, &c., and the Sheikh owns one or two grab* ships. The chief of 
Kesm exercises authority over the other towns and villages on the 
island. Much common pottery is made at Kesm, there being quantities 
of pottery clay on the island. The land behind the town, and to the 
southward of it, rises in a gradual slope up from the sea, ending in 
precipitous broken ground to the north and westward. The highest part 
is a table hill, 560 feet high, three miles west of the town. 

Supplies.— Water is procurable here easily, from wells near the beach ; 
also cattle, vegetables, &c. 

ANCHORAGE.—FEast of the town are several banks of rock and sand, 
with 23 and 3 fathoms on them, the outer of which is 1} miles off shore, 
and is quite steep-to on the outside, having 30 fathoms within a mile of it, 
and 6 to 7 fathoms between it and the shore. There is also a 2? fathom 
rocky patch, a quarter of a mile east of the town, with 7 fathoms close to 
it. One mile south of the town, shoal water extends half a mile off 
shore. 

The anchorage is with the Portuguese fort South to S. 4 W., about 
three-quarters of a mile off, in 4 or 5 fathoms, in approaching which you 
will have to pass over 34 fathoms. 

TIDES run strong off the town along shore, high water at full and 
change is about 10} hours. Rise and fall at springs about 10 feet. 

The anchorage is well sheltered in a Shemal, and there is no heavy sea 
with a Nashi, but, with the tide, a vessel lies broadside on to the wind, 
and will ride uneasily. 

DIREcTIoNS.—A vessel may pass on either side of Larek, which is 
deep-to, and may be approached with safety to half a mile ; she should not 
stand in for Kesm anchorage till the town bears §.W. to 8.S.W., keeping 
about two miles off shore until on that bearing, to avoid the foul ground 
east of the town. By day the discoloration indicates the approach to its 
edge. There are 30 to 40 fathoms between Larek and At Tawilah. The 
south coast of the latter island below Kesm town may be approached to a 
mile ; the soundings will be a guide approaching the edge of the shore 
reef, 

The coast from Kesm runs N.W. by W. 4 W., 4 miles, to a point 
on which stands a long low table hill, about 100 feet high; there is no 
reef off it, but the sandy beach dries off about a quarter of a mile. 


* Grab. Vessels with no bowsprit, the jib -boom projecting from a long cutwater : in 
shape the hull somewhat resembles the bagha'ah, in other respects they are rigged as 
aquare-rigged vessels. 

¢ The roadstead between this place and Bandar ’Abbis was the rendezvous for the 
fleet (Indian Navy) and transports proceeding to invade Persia in the expedition of 1856. 
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At this point, which forms the south entrance-point of Clarence strait, 
the coast of the island turns to W. by S. 

From Kesm the coast bends round to south and westward, having 
an average direction of S.W. for 25 miles to Ras Kharguh, the entrance- 
point of Henjim sound. At 3 miles West of Kesm the table-land ends ; 
and there is a low plain extending quite across the island, and several 
miles in breadth, to the westward of which the table hills begin again, 
and continue without interruption the whole distance, almost close to the 
sea, decreasing in height towards Ras Kharguh, and precipitous on the 
sea face. The only hill at all recognizable is a square lump, somewhat 
higher than the rest, opposite the town of Shiza, and about 500 feet high. 
The mountains of the mainland are seen over the island; they are described 
with the shores of Clarence strait. 

The soundings are bold, and there is no danger on the coast : 20 to 25 
fathoms being only a mile off shore. The shore is quite exposed to a Shemal, 
which blows at W.S.W. to S.W. by W. Just below Kesm, opposite the 
gap in the hills, the coast forms a rather deep bay, about 8 miles across, 
in which the shore is low and sandy, to the south-westward of which it is 
rocky in patches, with little sandy beaches between, as far as Ras 
Kharguh. 

sHUZA is a large village with a date grove, on the coast, 10 miles N.E. 
of Ras Kharguh: it stands under the eastern part of the table hill before 
mentioned, by which its position may be known from the seaward. Half 
a mile east of the town is a ruined tomb or mosque on the little cliffs. 

Two miles N.I. of this mosque is a flat, rocky islet with perpendicular 
sides, lying a quarter of a mile offa small rocky point ; and behind the islet 
is a small bay with 14 fathoms, in which native boats find shelter in a 
Shemal ; on the east side of the bay are two or three similar smaller 
rocky islets, nearly joined to a point of the main at low water, with 
another small bay to the eastward of them. Mesen, a small village with 
about 50 men, stands on the coast 6 miles S.W. of Shaza, 


RAS KHARGUH is low and rocky, the hills sloping down in very 
broken ground to it. To south-eastward of this point, the bottom is rocky 
and uneven, with 3 fathoms half a mile off shore ; and 1 mile S.E. of it 
there is a 8 fathom patch, hard bottom. rom this point to Shiz4, the 
3 fathom line is about half a mile off shore, and inside it there is foul 
ground ; outside of that depth the bottom is mud. At Ras Kharguh the 
coast turns to northward, forming a deep bay between it and Ras Salak, 
which has been called Diristén bay, from the village of that name, situated 
near the bottom. To south-westward of it there is a channel a mile in width, 
between it and Jeziret Henjam, which is the anchorage known as Henjém 
sound, 
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JEZ{RET HENJAM is a barren hilly island, 5 miles long in a N.N.E.and 
S.8.W. direction, by 2} broad. Seen from the east or west, it has a valley 
or gap in the hills near the north end, which, at a short distance, causes 
the island to make in two pieces: on the south side of this valley is 
a remarkable table hill, 348 feet high, which is the highest on the 
island, and visible 20 miles. From the south this hill is not seen, and 
there is nothing to characterize the island, but the dark colour of most of 
the hills, compared with those on At Tawilah, and their rounded or peaked 
shape : they decrease in height towards the south end of the island, which 
is comparatively low. There is a small village on the southern part, not 
seen from seaward, the people of which keep some goats on the island : 
nothing is obtainable here, except perhaps, after rain, some water in one 
or two of the ruined reservoirs* at the north end. 

The island is covered with coarse grass and brushwood, and, it is said, 
there is a well of good water about a quarter of a mile from the south-east 
point of the island. 

The shores of the island consist of rocky points with little cliffs, and 
sandy beaches between ; excepting at the north point, which is low sand, 
and has 8 fathoms a cable’s length off ; the shore reef extends from half to 
quarter of a mile off shore, and is deep-to. On the south side 30 fathoms 
are one mile off. The depths in the sound are from 8 to 16 fathoms. The 
best anchorage is with the low north point West, a quarter of a mile 
off shore, in 9 fathoms sand: this is sheltered from all the prevailing 
winds. 

prrecrrows.—In entering or leaving the anchorage by the eastern 
channel, do not approach the south side of Ras Kharguh nearer than a 
mile ; on the west side of that point there is no danger, the soundings 
shoal regularly but quickly : on the island side spits extend nearly half a 
mile off the east and north-east points, which are steep-to, having 16 
fathoms quite close to them. In working out round the north end of the 
island, avoid a detached 3 fathom bank 1 mile N.E. of the low north point, 
and half a mile from the main: the north west side of the island must not 
eS ee eae eee 


* There are two small ruined mosques or tombs near the north point, the eastern one 

white, the other red ; also 20 or 30 reservoirs for water, all arched over, but now ruinous 
or choked up. There are also mounds of rubbish indicating the remains of a large town, 
probably of one of those Mahommadan towns which flourished about five centuries ago. 
It is said trade was carried on with the interior vid Laft and Khamir. Dr. Gemelli 
Jarreri put into Henjém for water, in Nov. 1694; he found the cisterns dry, and adds, 
“ it was not inhabited, because it was burned down by a Portuguese general.” In 1858 
there was a small fishing village on the north point, but it has been deseitcd in conse- 
quence of a feud with the other village at the south end, when most of the people of 
the northern village were killed. In the hills about a mile to the south-eastward of the 
table hill, are deep holes or quarries cut in the hill side, apparently old iron min‘s. 
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be approached nearer than three-quarters of a mile, on account of a spit, 
which has 8 fathoms quite close-to, the water rather deepening on ap- 
proaching it. ‘The soundings are a guide standing over into Diristan bay, 
in which the water shoals regularly : Ras Salak is safe to approach to 
half a mile. The soundings N. and and N.W. of the island are somewhat 
irregular, 6 to 16, and even 20 fathoms ; and between the island and Ras 
Salak there are 6 and 7 fathoms quite across, from the island to the main. 
In a Shemial it is preferable to enter the anchorage from the eastward. 


DIRISTAN,* a village with a few date trees, 14 miles from the coast, at 
the bottom of the bay to westward of Ras Kharguh, and bearing N.N.W. 
4.W. from the north point of Henjém. It contains about 100 men, and they 
have a few boats. At 1 mile N.W. of this place is a remarkable, long, 
quoin-shaped hill, with the bluff to the westward: and between this and 
the hills to the northward of Ras Kharguh is a large swampy plain, ex- 
tending quite across the island. 


RAS SALAK, the west point of Diristéin bay, 7 miles west of the 
north point of Henjim, is sandy, with rocky beach ; the shores of the 
bay are low and sandy from this point, nearly as far as Ras Kharguh : 
the hills are here about 2 miles from the shore. The general direction of 
the coast to Ras DustakGn, the south-west point of Jeziret at Tawilah, is 
W. by S. 3S. To the westward of Ras Salak the shore forms a bay, in 
which, 2} miles W. by N. from it, is the small fishing village of the same 
name, with about 30 men. There are a few date trees, and some wells. 
The British force was stationed here for a short time after its removal 
from Kesm in 1821. 


RAS TAREKOGN is a smallrocky point 8 miles W. by S.  S. from Ras 
Salak; and 7} miles farther to the westward is a small point where the 
hills come close down to the sea, called Namakdin (i.e. the place of salt), 
About half way between these two last points, and 2 miles from the shore, 
stands the highest hill on the island, called Kishkth, which is 1,300 feet 
high, and has a small table top: it is easily recognizable from seaward, 
and is visible about 40 miles. About half a mile East of Namakdin point 
arange of dark hills runs across the island, the only hills on it not of light 
colour, and the southern part of these is in a great measure composed of 
salt. At the foot are some large salt caves,t aud the brine which drips 
from them runs out into the little plain between them and the sea, and 


* There are still some remains of the old British camp, which was established here in 
1820. 

{ These salt caves are of great extent, and present a beautiful appearance, from the 
incrustation of pure white salt, and the great stalactitic masses hanging from the roof, 
some of which are six or eight feet in length, and proportionately thick. 
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evaporating there, leaves a deposit of salt, which is carried away in boats 
to Lingeh, and to places on the Arab coast. 

The soundings from Henjém as far as Namakdiin are regular, 20 
fathoms being 6 to 7 miles off shore; but, off it, commences the great bank 
known as Basidih flat, which is a shoal of sand and clay with 2} to 3 
fathoms on it, extending 7 to 9 miles off the island, and from opposite this 
point to 5 miles west of Ras Dustakan, having a channel between it and 
the island with 4 to 6 fathoms. 


Ras pusrax6wn is the low, rocky, south-west point of At Tawilah 
island ; here the coast changes its direction to North, towards Basidah 
point, which bears N. 4 W. 7 miles from this. The shore forms two 
shallow bays, to eastward of the point. ‘The passage between the flat and 
the island, which commences off the Namakdin point, is 1 to 14 miles in 
width, with soundings of 4 to 5 fathoms ; it is close to the shore, and 
may be used by steamers, or with a fair wind: see also directions for 
Basidth. 

From Namakdan point there are low hills close to the shore for 4 or 5 
miles, as far as the little hamlet of Kawani, which stands about a mile 
from the sea, with a few date trees near it ; and thence to Ras Dustakan 
there is a plain about 2 miles wide, between the hills and the sea; in 
which, about 1} miles N.E. of the point, stands the little village of 
Dustakian. 

The Hummocks, are three rem 
Ras Dustaktin, useful as landmarks when entering Basiddh roads. The 
western hummock, 2 miles N. 4 E. from the point, is table-topped, and the 
lowest of the three. The centre, which bears N.E. by E. two-thirds of a 


arkable hills to the north-eastward of 


mile from the western, has a rounded top. The eastern, and highest, is 685 
feet high, and bears N.E. by E. 4 E. 14 miles from the western ; it is 
table-topped, has a little bush on the top, and may be seen 25 miles. All 
three are quite precipitous on the south face, and the eastern is nearly 
joined to a long range of table-land, a little lower than the hummock, 
which extends 4 miles to east-north-eastward, with a precipitous face to 
southward, and ends in a bluff. Two miles E. by N. from this bluffis a 
table hill or hummock 550 fect high, standing in the plain north of 
Kawaui village, and to the eastward of this are ranges of lower hills 


extending as far as the salt hills. 


CLARENCE STRAIT is the name given by Captain Brucks to the pas- 
een Jeziret at Tawilah and the main, which is navigable for 


sage betw 
cate ; the survey of it is incomplete, and it would not 
3 I Zi 


ships, but very intri 
be safe to attempt the passage without a pilot, especially as the tides run 


strong. 
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Mountains on the main land.—The great chain of mountains of which 
Jebel Genao forms the eastern part, trends to West and W. by N. into the 
interior. At 18 miles W.S.W. from Genao is a remarkable mountain, 5,120 
feet high, with two great steps or notches on its western side ; and west 
of Genao 55 miles, is a high peak on the same range, visible over the 
other mountains far out at sea, and even off Ras al Kheimeh: this peak is 
9,200 feet high, and has snow on it in winter; it forms in three little 
peaks from the southward. ‘Io the west of Bandar ’Abbis, between this 
range and the sea, is a range of low mountains about 1,000 feet high, run- 
ning East and West, and ending about 20 miles from that place. 

Another range of mountains commences at Khamir, and, like the last, 
also runs to westward into the country. The easternmost peak on this 
range, called on the chart Khamir peak, bears N.E. by E. 8 miles from 
Khamir town; the range begins about 5 miles to the eastward of it, 
there being a great valley between it and that last described. Kha- 
mir peak has a small pointed peak on the highest part, and is 3,700 feet 
high: 13 miles west of it, on the same range, is another peak much 
higher, but not very conspicuous in shape. From it a great branch 
or spur of the chain runs to south-eastward ; at the foot of which, 4 miles 
west of the town of Khamir, are the sulphur-hills. 

A third range commences N.N.E.} E. 10 miles from Basidah point, 
and continues in a westerly direction, apparently uninterruptedly, for a 
great distance. The summit of the range opposite Basidth is 2,940 feet 
high, and of rounded or convex outline. There is a great valley be- 
tween this and the Khamir range, the coast at the mouth of it being low 
and swampy. 

Shores of Clarence Strait,—From the table hill point N.W. of Kesm 
town, already described, the south shore of the strait rans W.S.W. for 19 
miles, the coast of the main being nearly parallel with it. Close to west- 
ward of this point is a small backwater running into the low land 
north of Kesm great table hill, in which native boats are hauled up ; there 
ate two little islets, called DakGhak, on the west side of the entrance to 
this creek, which is called Khor Tawaleh. Two miles W. by §, of this 
is a peaked precipitous hill near the coast, of light colour, appa- 
rently of clay, and about 300 feet high, with a little low point off it. At 
6} miles W. by S. from the table-hill point, is a remarkable quoin-shaped 
hill with a small tree on the summit ; the bluff is to the southward, and it 
is 300 to 400 feet high. Between this and the peaked hill, the shore 
forms a small bay, where boats anchor in a Nashi, called Bandar Salsil. 

Dargiwan is a little village 14 miles S.W. of the tree-quoin hill, 
inhabited by about 50 men, chiefly fishermen : there are some date 
trees here. From the Quoin hill a shoal with 1 to 2 fathoms on it, 
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and steep-to, extends upwards of a mile off shore, as far as Bandar 
Tawaleh. The navigable channel of the strait is just outside this bank, 
and is contracted to 4 miles wide opposite Dargdwan by a shoal lying 
in the middle of the straits, which commences north of this place: 
here there are 10 to 12 fathoms in the channel. Eight fathoms are 
close to the edge of this bank, which extends 3} miles to the south- 
westward, or past the village of Kiawei, and is dry in some parts at low 
water ; the bottom is said to be hard sand. The channel to northward of 
this bank is not navigable, there being great overfalls. The shore of the 
mainland forms a low point at about 7 miles North of Dargawan. A short 
distance inland of this is a range of hills, extending to within a few miles 
of Bandar ’Abbds; they end about 6 miles west of this point, and thence 
the coast is low and swampy, with mangrove jungle, as far as the moun- 
tains behind Khamir; it is only approximately traced, and cannot be ap- 
proached by ships. The average direction is W.S.W. as far as the town 
of Khamir. 

Kiwei is a very small village, with a date grove, about 3 miles West of 


Durgéwan ; there is a large ruined mosque here close to the beach, it - 


having been a considerable place before the pirate times. 

zeinubi is a village with about 200 men, 3 miles S.W. of the last, it 
lies in a thick date grove about a mile from the shore. 

Peipusht is a village with about 100 men, chiefly boat-builders, who 
work at Kesm. It is built up the slope of a hill half a mile from the 
shore, and is well seen from the strait. 

The coast of the island is clear of danger between DargGwan and 
Zeinubi ; the clear channel is contracted to 1 mile in width opposite the 
latter place, by a second middle-ground bank, which runs to westward 
from this, for 7 miles, as far as ’Ala Mdlk: this bank also is steep-to, 
having 7 to 9 fathoms close-to ; it is sandy, and generally shows only by 
the tide mark, the water being here discoloured quite across the straits. 
The channel is deeper than shown on Capt. Brucks’ chart ; the passage 
on the northern side of the middle-ground bank, though 3 to 4 miles wide, 
is not navigable. 

At Peipusht the shore of the island turns to west-north-westward for 
8 miles to Laft point, which is the north-west corner of a broad projecting 
point of the island ; at 34 miles eastward of this is a small fort on the 
shore with a few trees, called ’Ala Maélk. At nearly a mile S.W. of this 
fort is a quoin-shaped hill, with two tombs, one with a dome, on its 
southern and highest bluff, which is elevated 200 to 300 feet.* 


* This hill is covered with ruins, and there are many reservoirs on it ; at its low north 
end, where alone it is accessible, the remains of a wall are to be seen built along the 
edge, 
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Half way between ’Ala Malk and Laft point, and on the northernmost 
part of the projecting point, which is low and rocky, stand two ruinous 
mosques, some reservoirs, and a date plantation, but no houses, called 
Laft Kedim (or old Laft). Opposite this place the shore of the mainland 
is only 1} miles off ; it is low, and on it, at the narrowest part, are some 
ruined watertanks ; this point is called Pil (the bridge) or Behil. From 
this place the shore is swampy for many miles to the eastward, and to the 
westward the coast runs to W. by S. for 10 or 12 miles, or till past 
Khamir. 

The shore from Peipusht till past Ala Mdlk is skirted by a rocky reef, 
with deep water inside in places, and extending half to one mile off shore ; 
it is quite steep-to, especially off "Ala Malk, where the clear channel is 
only three-quarters of a mile wide, between this shore reef and the end 
of the middle-ground shoal before mentioned. The depths in the channel 
are 14 fathoms, and 19 in the narrow part opposite Pil, the bottom being 
rocky in the deep part. 


KHAMIER is a fort and town on the mainland 74 miles W. 4 N. of Laft 
point. It has a large fort, with a high square tower in the middle: 
the town, which contains about 200 men, is without the walls, and 
has a date grove to the eastward of it; the foot of the range of moun- 
tains behind this place is about a mile distant. The town lies half a mile 
from the shore, or port, where there is a small building for storing the 
sulphur exported from this place. The port is approached by a small 
creek, admitting boats of 20 to 30 tons only, which take the sulphur 
hence to Bandar Abbas. Millstones also are exported from this place. 
There is a small Arab garrison here belonging to the Maskat government. 
The sulphur mines are in hills at the foot of the mountains, 3 to 4 miles 
west of the place, and are very productive ; they are, of course, worked 
very rudely, but would afford a very large supply if there were a demand 
for it, and they were properly conducted. It is a monopoly of the Sheikh 
of Bandar Abbas ; 100 to 150 men are employed, and the monthly export 
is about 15 tons. They have been worked for a very long time. 

The coast line runs to West and §.W. from this place to the mountains 
opposite Basidah, it has not been traced, and is fronted by extensive 
mangrove swamps, intersected by numerous creeks. There are two rather 
remarkable pyramidal hills in the plain, 2 and 3 miles W.S.W. of Khamir 
town, they are about 150 feet high, and a short distance only from the 
edge of the swamp. 

From Laft point the coast of the island turns to 8.E. by S. for 6 miles, 


and then resumes an average west-south-west direction to Basidth point ; 
the whole width of the strait is much increased to the westward of this 
point, but blocked up with mud and sand banks and mangrove swamps. 
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From this point there are two channels used by ships, as far as GGran 
village, where they unite again. 


ZAFT is a town with about 200 men, 3 miles S.E. of Laft point. It is 
built at the foot of a hill sloping up from the beach, 200 feet high, and 
ending in cliffs to landward, with several towers and a wall built up the 
north side; the hill besides has been scarped where accessible. The small 
square fort behind the town remains in the ruinous condition it was left 
by the British expedition of 1809.* ‘This is a place of some trade ; much 
firewood, which is cut in the swamps, isexported. Many baghalahs, from 
Lingeh, &c., are sent here for repair, and some are built here. Fresh 
water only in reservoirs, and no vegetables procurable ; perhaps a fow 
cattle and some poultry. Good fish are caught here, as also at other 
places in the straits, and a great deal is salted and exported. 

A small creek runs up to the town, close along the shore, in which the 
native vessels lie. Its entrance is at the south end of a low islet, 
called Hinderfbi, which has a little ruin on it, and lies one mile south of 
Laft point, separated from the main island by a very narrow channel, 
Laft ereek is narrow, and has mud banks, with mangrove bushes, between 
it and Khor Garan. 

One mile E.N.E. of Laft town is a remarkable hill, 500 to 600 fect 
hich, visible nearly 30 miles, it is said to have ruins of reservoirs, &c., 
on top. 

HOR GURAN is the eastern of the two navigable channels mentioned 
above, it is narrow, in some parts under a quarter of a mile in width, 
but generally preferred by the pilots, as the water is deep (5 to 15 
fathoms), and the banks are of mud, and well defined by the mangroves 
on them. Its course is tortuous, being south from Laft point for 9 miles, 
passing about one mile to westward of that town ; thence N.W. for 24 
miles ; and then turning sharply to S.W. and S.S.W. 9 miles more, to the 
village of Gardén. It then trends to W.S.W. for 2 miles, when it re-unites 
with the western or main channel. This last reach is the most difficult 
part of the passage ; it is very narrow, with 12 to 15 fathoms, and the 
banks are covered at high water, and have no mangroves on them. 

From Laft the edge of the hills runs to §.S.1. across the island, leay- 
ing a large plain or valley quite across to Diristin bay, the hills on the 
west side of which extend almost uninterruptedly to the west coast of 
the island. The great swamp to south-eastward of Laft is only approxi- 
mately delineated. 

Gérdn is a small village, resorted to, like Laft, by many boats, for 


I 


* This fort was taken on Noy. 27th, 1809, by the expedition against the pirates, with 
great loss on our side. 
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firewood, which is sent to all parts of the gulf; large quantities are kept 
stacked on the shore ready for shipment. 


KHOR MASAGAH is the name given to the western branch of the strait, 
and it appears to apply also to the part between Laft pointand Kesm. This 
channel is seldom used by the pilots, although broader than Khor Giran, 
being three-quarters to 1} miles in width, with depths of 7 to 14 fathoms, 
as the banks on either side are under water, are often steep-to, and do not 
show in the muddy water of the straits. Its direction is west for 4 miles 
from Laft point, and then 14 miles §.S$.W. to the junction with Khor 
Girin. From the junction of the two channels, as far as Basidth, the 
strait is called by the natives Khor Jaftri; its direction is W.S.W. and 
W.25S. for 16 miles to Basidth point ; it is nearly parallel to the coast 
of the island, and for 10 miles lies within half a mile of it. The 
navigable channel is 1 to 14 mile wide, with 8 to 12 fathoms in it, and 
sandbanks on its north side, which render the remaining part of the width 
of the strait unfit for navigation. 

Between Gdran and Basidih are the following villages :—Chah%, about 
7 miles from Gdran, a small scattered village chiefly inhabited by fisher- 
men, about half a mile from the coast, with a date grove to the N.W. 
of it; this place is opposite Kishkah hill, already described, and there 
is a white tomb near it, which is seen from the strait. Dili and 
Tersey, two small villages, with date trees, about 3 miles from the 
last ; the inhabitants are cultivators and fishermen. Kunarsfyeh a larger- 
place, 1 mile from the last, and 94 from Basiddh point, lies about a 
mile from the shore, and has a date grove north of it. Neither of 
these three last are seen from the sea. Dirakii has several water reser- 
voirs, with some cultivation, and a date grove to the northward of it; 
it stands a mile from the sea, on a little rising ground, and is 7 miles 
from Basidih: between this and the last village the coast forms a low 
point. Lastly, Guri a large village 5 miles from Basidth, with an ex- 
tensive date grove, and much cultivation between it and the strait ; most 
of the vegetables and fruit supplied at BasidGh are brought from this 
place and Diraki ; these two villages are visible from the strait; the 
inhabitants are cultivators: there is a pass here through the hills to the south 
coast. From this place the shore is low and barren as far as Jil’et Taji 
Karité, a ruined fort, on a small rocky mound, close to the sea, 2 miles 
east of Basidéh point. Talf a mile to S.W. of this hillock is a large date 
plantation, with a few houses, called Nakhlestén, where are some wells 
of good water. 

Eight miles East of Basidth a mud flat commences, extending from 
half to 1 mile off the island, as far as BasidGh point, and all nearly 
dry at low water. At 54 miles to eastward of Basidth is the east 
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end of a middle-ground shoal, which extends to within 2 miles of the 
point, and lies 14 to 2 miles off-shore, having 1} to 3 fathoms on it: 
the channel for shipping is to the northward of this shoal, and about a 
mile in width; the passage between it and the island flat being very 
narrow. On the north side of the navigable channel a sandbank runs 
nearly east and west from opposite Gran; its distance off the island 
increasing from 1} mile at that place to 22 miles opposite Basidah. It 
has from half to 2 fathoms on it at low water. 

The main land North of Basidéh is 74 miles distant, the mangrove 
swamps ending about 5 miles to the eastward. The mountains here come 
close down to the strait ; they are rugged, barren, and almost inaccessible, 
and run in an east and west direction, their eastern end bearing 
N.N.E. } E. from BasidGh point. There is a remarkable gorge in the 
mountains, N. 4 W. from that point, in which is a spring of water, strongly 
impregnated with sulphur: from this, the coast turns to southward, 
leaving the hills, and forming a low point, 43 miles N.N.W. of Basidéh. 
There is a date grove on this point, and many ruined reservoirs, &c. ; 2 
miles to northward of it is a small hamlet and date grove, called Birket 
Sifleh. 

DIRECTIONS.—It would not be prudent to attempt the passage 
through Clarence strait without a pilot; the large scale survey not 
being sufficiently correct to navigate by. There are professional pilots 
for the strait, who reside at Kesm, and would have to be sent for, 
if starting from BasidGh : they may be trusted entirely with the navigation 
of the ship. The following remarks are offered, as the result of the 
authors’ experience. 

Working through the strait must be done by tide work, anchoring as 
soon as the stream turns against you. 

Leaving Kesm, after passing the low table-hill point, the shore bank 
between Khor Tawaleh and the tree-quoin hill must be avoided, it 
extends more than a mile off shore; and if working, tack on its edge in 
7 fathoms. After passing the Quoin hill, you may keep close along shore 
as far as Peipusht : if working between these places, tack on the middle- 
ground shoal opposite DargGwan in 8 fathoms. 

The first point after passing the large mosque at Kawei is of low 
cliff, and to north-westward of this begins the second middle-ground 
shoal ; working between which, and the rocky bank on the island side, 
requires great care. The channel is under a mile in width, and the pilots 
tack in.11 fathoms on either side, the water being deeper than shown on 
Capt. Brucks’ chart: they say a quick-working vessel might tack in 10 
fathoms on the south, and 8 on the north bank, which would be very 


close. 
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From ’Ala Malk as far as Laft point the passage is clear of danger ; 
but the bottom is rocky, and bad for anchorage :* after passing that point: 
it is generally mud. 

After passing Laft point, Khor Garan is the passage generally used by 
the pilots; indeed there are few of them who will undertake to take vessels 
by the western passage, for which the authors are unable to give any 
directions. In Khor Gérdn, the banks are everywhere a guide, either 
in sailing or working: in the first reach below Laft, the pilots tack in 
shoal water on the west, and deep water on the east side. In the narrow 
part thence to Gdran, the vessel has to put about again as soon as she has 
gathered headway. The only difficulty appears to be at the entrance, 
West of Gdrdn, where the banks of the Khor are under water. You 
may then keep along the shore of the island, at about half a mile off, as 
far as DirakG village, when it is usual to cross over to the north bank, 
and run along it in 5 fathoms, till past the detached bank lying off the 
island between that place and BasidGh, when you may stand across for 
the anchorage. 


BASIDUH is a small village on the north-west point of Jeziret at 
Tawilah, and the depét of the squadron stationed in the Gulf. The point 
is of low cliff, 20 feet above high water, and level on top, with a few small 
buildings scattered about, and some date trees. The Government buildings 
are ; a hospital for invalid seamen, a small storehouse containing some ship’s 
stores, a cooper’s shed, a forge, and a house for a small guard of sepoys sta- 


tioned here. There are also three water reservoirs ; a jetty, extending only 


to low water mark ; and a store of coal, lying in the open air, and covered 
with a layer of mud laid over mats, which, in this dry climate, is found 
an efficient way of preserving it from the disintegrating effect of the sun 
and air. The remainder of the village consists of 2 or 3 houses built 
by officers of the squadron, one of which, a quarter of a mile south of the 
point, has a flagstaff, on which the union jack is hoisted when any ships 
are in the roads, and is the first thing seen from seaward ; a small bazar 
for the supply of bumboat stores to the seamen ; the house of the Persian 
merchant who supplies the vessels with provisions, which is the best 
building in the place ; and a scattered village of donkey-owners, washer- 
men, &¢., who depend for their living on the casual visits of the vessels 
of war.t There is a small chapel close to the jetty and hospital, built by 
the Indo-Portuguese servants, &c., of the vessels. 


* The pilots avoid anchoring in this part, if possible. 
} Just east of the present village there are the ruins of a rather large town, the mounds 
extending more than half a mile along the shore; also of an European factory, either 
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Supplies.—The merchant above mentioned supplies the ships with all 
necessaries, except salt meat and spirits, at a certain fixed rate. Good 
water is obtainable only in limited quantities ; when the three govern- 
ment reservoirs are empty, it has to be brought from Nakhlestdn, and a 
ship would save time by going to Lingeh, or some other port on the main, 
to fill up. Coal.—There are always a few hundred tons here belonging to 
Government, brought at great cost from Bombay. 

Trpes.—The rise and fall at springs is 10 feet ; at neaps 2 to 4 feet; high 
water at full and change at 12 hours. The tide stream, setting to westward 
through the straits, begins here 1 to 14 hours before high water, and the 
east-going stream, the same time before low water ; this latter has always 
been called the flood. The set of the tides between the point and flat is 
not sufficiently made out. On the flat, clear of the island, the tide sets 
E.N.E. and W.S.W., and the stream runs 3 hours each way after the turn 
of tide, so that it appears to make at half tide, as shown by 2 gauge. The 
tides run 1 to 2 knots, and in some parts of the channel even more. 


‘The ROADS.—Zeacon shoal.—Five-eighths of a mile W. } N. from the 
point is a beacon, consisting of a ship’s mast with a cask on it, about 40 feet 
high, and visible 6 miles, on the north end of a long narrow shoal, which 
runs to §.W. 4 S., 34 miles, and is rocky near the beacon end, the rest being 
a sandy spit. It is dry at low water for three miles from the beacon, and 
thence deepens off gradually in a tail, bending round to south and S.S.E. 
This shoal forms the shelter to the anchorage against the shemal, which 
here blows at S.W. by W. ‘There is a narrow deep channel between the 
Beacon shoal and a mud flat extending off the west side of the island, but 
not navigable. The beacon shoal is deep-to, having 8 to 10 fathoms, the 
deepest water in the channel, close to its edge. 

Anchorage.—Parallel to Basidth point, and rather less than half a mile 
off it, is a deep gut, with 15 to 16 fathoms in it, which ships should avoid 
anchoring in. The anchorage is on the belt between this and the point ; 
the available breadth of anchorage ground being under a quarter of a mile, 
between the gut and the three-fathom line. 

The best anchorage is immediately after crossing the gut, in 7 to 5 
fathoms, at low water ; and either opposite the jetty, or thence as far as 
the storehouse, and a quarter to one-third of a mile off shore. The 
bottom is clay, very good holding ground. It is advisable to moor, as the 
svinds blow strong against the tides, anda vessel is apt to foul her anchor, 
or, at any rate, lies very uneasily : open hawse should be to southward. 


Dutch or Portuguese, with several ruinous reservoirs. The first establishment of the 
British here took place in 1821, when the field force was brought here from Salak. Since 
its withdrawal in 1823, it has been made a small depot for the naval force. 
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Off the jetty, a small rocky spit, nearly dry at low water, extends 270 
yards off shore, with 21 fathoms close to its outer edge. <A flat of sand 
and rock, nearly dry at low water, begins off the hospital, where it extends 
one cable off shore, and, at one mile to eastward of Basiduh point, is nearly 
half a mile in extent. 

The shore between this point and Ras Dustaktin, the south-west point of 
Jeziret at Tawilah, see page 156, is low, except opposite the hummocks, 
where some broken rocky hills come close down to the shore. A flat of 
mud and sand, already alluded to, lies off the coast for near 5 miles south 
of Basiduh, extending in some parts over 14 miles off shore. Dustakin 
point is clear of danger, and there is a passage, a mile wide, close to 
southward of it, leading to E.N.E. along the south shore of the island, 
and to W.N.W., over the tail of the beacon shoal, in 3} fathoms, into the 
entrance channel of Basidth harbour. 

The fiat (see also page 156) is a great bank, with 2} to 3 fathoms on it 
at low water, lying off the south-west end of the island, and separated 
from it by the channel just mentioned ; it extends 8 miles off the south, 
and 5 miles off the west side of the island. The soundings are a guide 
approaching its southern edge, if the lead is going quickly ; by day, the 
discolored water, extending some distance outside the bank, is a good 
guide: 20 fathoms are 2 to 4 miles from the edge, which is steepest at the 
south-east corner. Off its west side the water deepens very gradually, 
there being soundings under 5 fathoms, quite across, till near Kung, on 
the Persian coast. 

The north bank is a continuation of the middle-ground shoal of Clarence 
strait, which begins near Girdn; it takes a south-west direction from 
opposite Basidaéh, ending 6 miles W.S.W. of the point. It has 3 fathoms 
on the tip, and shoals thence to north-eastward. At 5 miles W. by S. of 
the point, there are 2} fathoms on it at low water; further to north- 
eastward, 2 fathoms; and N.W. of the point, only 13. It is of 
hard sand. 

In the entrance channel, which is 2 miles wide between the pitch of 
the north bank and the north end of the flat, there are only 3} fathoms at 
low water; the channel then lies between the north bank and beacon 
shoal, and widens a little as far as the anchorage. ‘The water deepens to 
6 and 7 fathoms in the centre, and 8 or 10 near the beacon shoal ; opposite 
the beacon there are 7 and 8 fathoms in it nearly all across. The water 
shoals regularly on the north sand. 

ASPECT of coastT.—The Persian coast, from the low point (already 
described) opposite Basidith, has an average direction of S.W. by W. 3? W. 
for 14 miles, A range of hills, 1,330 feet high, which commences a short 
distance West of this point, ends in a plain 7 miles to the westward of it, 
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These hills, which run back and appear to join the mountains behind, 
shave no remarkable peak on them; their outline is very irregular, and the 
eastern half is of light, the western, apparently, volcanic, of dark colour, 
They are about half a mile from the shore. 

The great range opposite Basiddh runs inland in a westerly direction, 
‘and at 174 miles N.W. $ W. of Basiduh point, there is a remarkable 
notch or saddle, between two little peaks, on the summit of the range, 
known as Grubb’s Notch; it is an useful landmark when. rounding 
the flat. 

At 4 miles S.W. of the coast range last. described, another range of 
hills commences, its eastern end being close to the shore. It forms a 
detached mass of hills, about 7 miles east and west, by 4 miles, and 
has an extensive plain between it and the Grubb’s Notch mountains. On 
the north-eastern side it has along ridge of light-coloured hills, of very 
jagged outline, and 960 feet high, running E.S.E. and W.N.W., and rather 
remarkable when on that line of bearing. The rest of the range is of 
dark volcanic hills, and there is a flat-topped conical hill, near the shore, 
41 miles N.E. of Kung, which is conspicuous from the eastward, or when 
it opens out clear of the rest of the mass of hills. Three-quarters of a mile 
to eastward of this is a similar smaller hill close to the sea, called Baza. 

sounDINGS.—There is shoal water upwards of a mile off Biza, out- 
side which there is a gut or khor of deep water, from half to one mile 
broad, with 8 to 13 fathoms in it, running parallel to the general direction 
of the coast, as far as the point opposite Basiddh. Outside this khor, and 
between it and the north bank, the soundings are 4 to 5 fathoms, so that, 
when standing in towards the coast, the increase of depth is a good guide 
for tacking.* 

Two miles to eastward of Baza the shore forms a low point, which this 
deep khor passes close to, called Ras as Shawari. About a mile north of 
it is a village in a date grove, called Bandar M’allim: the shore forms a 
bay to north eastward of this point, in which native vessels anchor, having 
shoal water outside them. This place is called Bandar Hamiran ; the shoal 
lies 14 miles off shore, and has four fathoms inside it, in which the boats 
lie, the deep khor being just outside the bank. It is chiefly used for 
laying baghalahs up in, there being no village there. 

pirEcTIoNS for entering and leaving BasidGh roads.—JIn the 
morning a vessel will generally have to work in, often against a fresh 
land wind: in the afternoon the sea breeze generally blows about S.W. 


* E. I. C. sloop of war Elphinstone, June 1831, working out of Basidih, when standing 
-W.N.W., towards Biza, deepened her water near the shore, the helm was put down in 
11} fathoms, but she missed stays, and grounded in 2}. Standing off again to the south- 
cward, had 16 and 17 fathoms in the khor. 
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A vessel coming from the southward or eastward should stand or 
work along the edge of the flat, being guided by the lead, which must be 
kept going quickly, and keep in 10 fathoms till Tumb Island, highest part, 
bears S.S.E. : by daylight the discoloured water is a good guide. A vessel 
not drawing more than 12 feet water may stand anywhere over the flat, 
the bottom being soft. By night she would sight the Tumb, which would 
be best done by steering to pass a mile or two to northward of it, as it 
would then not be seen more than 2 to 3 miles, owing to its brown colour 
and level outline: the soundings are little guide approaching the island, 
which is deep-to, especially on the north side. The tides run with great 
strength, at, and between it and the flat; setting East and West 2 to 3 
knots at springs. A stranger had probably best anchor on the edge of 
the flat, and wait for daylight. It is, as a rule, not advisable to stand 
between the Tumbs by night, as the tides set strong, East and West, 
between them. 

When the ‘Lumb bears §.S.E., it should be kept on that bearing while 
in sight, steering a little to cither side of N.N.W. according to the tide : 
the island will be seen 14 to 15 miles, or until the Hummocks on Jeziret 
at Tawilah bear N.E., when you will be well on the flat, in 3} to 4 
fathoms, low water. If you shoal to 3 fathoms, a course more to the 
westward should be steered, until the water deepens. 

Vessels standing over the flat, particularly at night, should keep a good 
look out for fishing boats * at anchor, near its outer edge. 

Grubb’s notch, if visible, is a useful mark: by keeping it N.N.W., after 
the Tumb is out of sight, you will be clear of the western edge of the 
shoal part of the flat. After shoaling on the edge of the flat, the soundings 
will be 3} to 4 fathoms at low water. When the Hummocks bear E. by N,, 
Basidéh point will be sighted, about 8 miles distant, and should bear N.E.; 
you may then steer N.E. by N., keeping a good look-out for the beacon, 
on the Beacon shoal or South bank, which does not show very well till 
brought clear of the mountains, and is visible 6 miles. When the hum- 
mocks bear East, you are clear of the shoal part of the flat, and will 
have the beacon well in sight. When bearing from E.N.E. to E.S.E., 
the hummocks do not show well, being nearly in one: the bearing of the 
highest part of the table-land may be taken. 

You then stand or work up the channel between the north and south 
banks ; the course is about N.E. by N., with the beacon well open on the 
starboard bow. The south bank is steep-to: and, at 2 and 3 miles to 


a TO 


* The surveying vessel, on one occasion, passed, at night, about a dozen lying at 
anchor off Lingeh, in 17 to 20 fathoms, with their masts down; so that even by day they 
are not seen till close to. : 
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south-westward of the beacon, 10 fathoms, the deepest water in the 
channel, is very close ; so that it is advisable to tack in the deep water 
in that part, or to haul more to northward, if running in: nearer the 
beacon there is deep water also at some distance off it, so that here the 
deep water is not a warning of approach to the danger. At half tide 
the south bank shows well, either by breakers on it, or, with a sca breeze, 
by the smooth water inside it. The beacon bearing N.E. will clear 
this bank: or beacon open to the right of the Khamir mountains, 
if seen, will keep a vessel in the fair way and’ clear of the South 
bank until tolerably near the beacon. If the beacon and western 
hummock subtend an angle not greater than 77°, as measured by & 
sextant, you cannot be in danger of running on this shoal; when the 
angle becomes 83°, you will be quite close to the edge. 

You may be guided in your approach to the north bank by the lead, 
tacking when you shoal the water. Beware, if working in, of standing 
across the sonth-west tip of it, towards the main ; as, on the opposite 
tack, you might not have water enough to recross it. A steamer, or 
sailing vessel running in and out with a fair wind, is apt to find herself 
unexpectedly on one side or other of the channel, from the tide catching 
her on either bow. 

The beacon may be rounded at any distance, from half a cable, or even 
less, if a strong in-going tide, and light air, and a vessel should be pre- 
pared to anchor immediately after shoaling inside the gut. 

Coming from the westward, take a departure from Lingeh, and steer 
a course for Basiddh point, which should bear, when sighted, from E.N.E. 
to N.E, by E. If working up from Lingeh, you may stand well over to 


the Persian shore, till the point is sighted, taking care to tack on deepen- | 


ing your water, which you will do near the shore reef. The tide setting 
somewhat across the course, renders attention necessary : if an in-going 
tide, you may get set to north-eastward, between the north bank and the 
main ; or if an out-going tide, to southward, towards the south end of the 
beacon shoal. Either, of these is of common occurrence by night. In 
other respects the directions above given may be followed. 

Inner Passage.—This has hitherto never been used, but there appears 
to be as much water in it as in the one round the flat. It would save a 
steamer about 14 hours, and a sailing vessel perhaps a whole tide, if a 


strong north-east breeze were blowing. Stand close along the south coast 
of the island, from opposite the’salt hills or Namakdin (page 155), known 
by their dark colour. The channel is nowhere much more than a mile 
broad, having the flat on its south side, along the edge of which the lead 
would be a guide. Stand close past Dustaktin point ; a cable’s length is 
quite safe ; and then haul to W.N.W. till you pass over the tail of the 
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béacon shoal, probably in 3} fathoms, low water ; and when you deepen 
over it, which you will do at once to 6 and 7 fathoms, haul on a wind, if 
a working breeze, and stand over to the north bank ; and when you shoal 

_on that, tack, and proceed as before directed : you will sight Basidah point 
shortly after passing Ras DustakGn. This channel should not be attempted 
by night, but by day there is no reason why it should not be used. 


By Wight a stranger, or vessel of large draught, had best anchor on the 
flat, and wait till daylight. A vessel drawing 16 to 17 feet might go in, 
particularly on a moonlight night, by feeling her way round the edge of 
the flat, or, if coming from the westward, by taking a departure from the 
Lingeh coast, and steering for the point. A fire would be made on the 
point, in answer to blue lights from the ship, if seen. It would be 
advisable to keep along the north bank by the lead, till opposite the place, 
and she should avoid getting on the wrong side of the north bank. 


JEZIRET TuME, called by English seamen the great Tumb, is 165 
feet high, of brown colour, and level outline, and 2 miles across. It is 
visible 14 to 15 miles, and there is a little peaked hummock near the north- 
east corner, which shows well from north-westward or south-eastward. 
There is a large banyan tree on the low ground on the south side, 
near a well of indifferent water, the only water on the island. It is 
uninhabited ; at times a few cattle are brought over from the main for 
pasture, the island being covered with coarse grass and shrubs. There 
are some wild antelopes on the island. 

The Tumb lies 15 miles nearly South of Dustaktin point, and is deep- 
to on the north, east, and west sides, where 20 fathoms are 1 to 14 miles 
off. On the south side there is a flat with soundings under 10 fathoms, 
extending a mile off, outside which it deepens rapidly to 40 fathoms. 
The north point is probably deep-to, but no soundings have been taken 
close to it. There is « bank 4 or 5 miles E.N.E. from the island, on 
which 11 fathoms has been got at night in passing. (E.I.C. ship Coote, 
1844.) 


ANCHORAGE.—The best is on the south side, in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
opposite the banyan tree. The tides run very strong, East and West, on 
this side of the island. A vessel might also anchor on the east side, in 
10 fathoms, half a mile off shore, where she would be sheltered from the 
ShemAl, but exposed to the Nashi. 


cautTron.—Foul ground extends a short distance off the south-west 
corner, and at half a mile from the island is a detached sunken rock, 
with only 7 feet on it, and 5 or 6 fathoms close to all round. From it 
the extremes of the island bear E. by 8. toN.N.E. <A vessel should 
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not come under 15 fathoms, when rounding the south-west point of the 
island.* 


JEZIRET WABIYU TUM, called often by the natives, only Nabiyt, is 
‘of triangular shape, one mile long, in a north-west and south-east diree- 
tion, and three-quarters of a mile broad at the south end. It has a dark 
hill on its north point, with two little peaks 116 feet high, and visible 12 
miles: the south end is about 50 feet high, and level, the space between 
being a low plain, so that from a distance the island makes in two pieces. 
It is barren and uninhabited, has no water, and lies W. by S. from the 
great Tumb, the channel between being 7 miles wide, with soundings of 35 
fathoms. The soundings between the island and the flat are 40 to 50 fathoms. 
It lies 23 miles off the nearest part of the Persian coast, about Lingeh. 

Nabiya Tumb is safe to approach to a quarter of a mile, there being 
no reef except on the north-east side, where it extends about 2 cables 
off shore. It is deep-to, and the soundings are no guide, there being 
30 to 50 fathoms within a mile. The anchorage is bad, there being little 
or no shelter in a ShemAl, and the tide will swing a vessel stern on to the 
‘the wind, making her very uneasy : if obliged to anchor, do so so on the 
“east side in 12 fathoms, a third of a mile off the island. 

DIREcTIons.—A ship may pass to the southward of these islands, or 
to the southward of Ba Masa, if working up or down the Gulf, the sea 
being quite clear ; but it is preferable to keep to the northward of them, as 
she would then be able to anchor on the flat, if the wind fall light, and 
tide be against her ; or if a ShemAl set in, would be conveniently near 
‘the Persian coast for shelter. 


JELIRET BU MUSA is an island of square shape, about 2} miles long, 
N.N.W. and §.S.E., by 1} broad; it is mostly low, with a number of 
isolated, dark, volcanic-looking hills. <A little north of the centre a sugar- 
loaf peak, of dark colour, rises 360 feet above the sea, and is visible 20 
miles. The island, which is barren and uninhabited, and has no water, is 
visited by fishing boats from Sharkeh. It lies S. by W. } W. from 
NabiyG Tumb, the channel between being 21 miles broad and quite clear, 
with soundings somewhat irregular from 30 to 55 fathoms: 6 miles North 
of it is a small 15 fathom bank. 

A reef, with rocks above water in places, extends a quarter to half a 
mile off shore, except at the south-east corner, which is low and sandy. 
With the great peak bearing W.S.W. there is a detached sunk rock, 4 
cables off shore, with 7 fathoms close to it. The anchorage at the island 
is indifferent, being in deep water ; the best is off the south-east corner. 


* E. I, C. sloop of war Clive, discovered this rock by striking on it, in 1835, 
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. BG Misa is 32 miles distant from the Arab coast, the soundings being 
from 25 to 35 fathoms for 10 miles from the island ; and thence’ all under 
20 fathoms as far as the coast ; being at the commencement of the great 
pearl bank. 


COAST FROM JEZIRET AT TAWILAH TO RAS BOSTANEH. t 

The mountain range continues to the westward from Grubb’s Notch 
(page 166), and, 114 miles W. 3 N. from it, there is a small peak on the 
top of the range, elevated 3,900 feet, and conspicuous from the sea ; it is 
called on the chart Lingeh peak. The coast range near Kung has been 
already described ; between it and the detached mass of hills, called 
Jebel Bost&neh, the land forms a long slope up from the coast, which is 
sandy, to a height of 200 or 300 feet, ending to the northward in cliffs, 
between which and the mountains is an extensive low plain, swampy after 
rain. The tides are strong, 1 to 2 knots, or more, along this coast, 
especially round the points and on the flat ; the stream runs every where 
about 3 hours after high or low water. 

KUNG,* a large fishing village, 3} miles to north-eastward of Lingeh, 
extends for half a mile along the sandy shore, and is chiefly built of mat 
huts ; it may contain 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, who own many boats: 
much pottery, of a common description, is made here. At the west end 
of the village is a large, white, ruined building, the old Portuguese factory ; 
and opposite to it a round fort, surrounded by the sea at high water. 
There is a large date grove, and some round trees behind the village, and 
much cultivation ; a few supplies might be obtained, but not so well as at 
Lingeh. The landing is bad at low water, as the sandy beach dries off 
about a quarter of a mile, in ridges, with a foot or two water inside. The 
anchorage at Kung is in 5 fathoms mud, 14 miles from the shore, there 
being a small flat, with 2} fathoms on its edge, extending a mile off, with 
41 fathoms close to it: this anchorage is sheltered from all winds, except 
the Saheilf. Just outside the anchorage is a continuation of the gut or 
khor, already mentioned as lying close to the coast at Ras as Shéwari, 
which has here 8 fathoms in it ; outside which, at 24 miles off shore, the 
water shoals to 5 fathoms on the flat; and the depth gradually decreases 
to the eastward towards Jeziret at Tawilah, and to the southward 
gradually deepens to 10 fathoms at 8 miles off. 


* This was formerly a very considerable place, as the many mounds and ruins attest; 
there are remains of considerable hummums (baths), &c. The old factory is in a very 
tottering state ; it is a large square building of several stories, and appears to have been 
commodious. The fort, or battery, is well built, and has vaulted chambers underneath: 
This place was occupied by the Portuguese after their expulsion from Hormuz, and even 
down to the 18th century: close to the westward of the factory is a large excavation, 
which the Arabs stated to have been a dock. 
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Between Kung and the point of the hills, 44 miles to the north-east- 
ward, called Baza, the coast forms a small slight bay, which is all shallow; 
there are two date groves near its shore. 


LINGEH, also pronounced Linjeh or Linyeh, one of the most flourishing 
towns.on the Persian coast, is well built, extending in a narrow strip a 
mile along the shore, and may contain about 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly of 
the Joasmi tribe. It has a nice appearance from the sea, having a thick 
grove of date trees behind it, while the houses are of light colour ; it 
shows best in the forenoon, when the sun shines on the houses. The 
highest buildings are two towers, a quarter of a mile apart; the western of 
which is 70 feet high, and may be seen 8 to 9 miles ; on the eastern, 
which isa little lower, and forms part of the Sheikh’s house, the flag is 
shown : there is a detached date plantation on the coast, half way between 
this place and Kung. The town is partially defended on the land side by 
an insignificant wall with towers ; outside the walls, behind the trees, are 
many domed water cisterns, some new and very large. A breakwater has 
been built in front of the town, enclosing a space of about 100 yards, in 
which boats lie, dry at low water, to repair, &c., and small ones to load and 
unload. Many baghalahs belong to this port, which trade to India, &c., 
and they send 50 boats to the pearl fishery. Baghalahs and other boats 
are built here. Good water is obtainable, also cattle, poultry, vegetables, 
rice, flour, &c.; firewood, but not enough for steam purposes. It is 
perhaps the best place in the Gulf to get any iron-work made, or repairs 
executed ; but of course the workmanship is very rude. The chief of 
this place, who pays a tribute to the Persian- government, has authority 
over all the places on the coast between Birket Sifleh, and Bostaineh 
village, with the islands Seri, Nabiya Furar, Tumb, Nibiya Tumb, and 
Bt Masa. From this place a foot messenger will reach Bi-shehr in 7 to 
14 days, according to the season. 

The ANCHORAGE is in 5 fathoms, half a mile off shore, the holding- 
ground good, being clayey bottom : it is sheltered from all winds except 
the Saheili, which, as at Kung, sends a heavy sea into the roads; but 
this wind is always of short duration. Outside the anchorage is a khor, or 
belt of deeper water, with 7 and 8 fathoms, beyond which you shoal 
again to 5}, and then deepen to 10 fathoms at 5 miles south of the town. 

Kaleh Leshtin* is a hill with a sloping top and precipitous sides, 
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* The top of this hill is covered with ruins, and has a wall with a gate, also ruinous, 
built along its edge where accessible : the remains of very many watertanks, or reservoirs, 
on it, shows it has been an important stronghold. It is of considerable antiquity. Dr. 
Gemelli Carreri visited it in 1694, and says that then nothing was known of its origin ; 
and it appears, from his description, to have been much in the same state it now is, 
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about 600 feet high, 44 miles N. by W.} W. from Lingeh : its top shows 
over the rising land behind that place, from which it is quite detached ; 
when bearing W. to W.N.W. it is very conspicuous, having a quoin 
shape. 


RAS KHARGUH, or Yesheh point, is low and sandy with rocky beach, 
3 miles from Lingeh: from this place the coast runs N.E.} E. nearly 
straight, past Lingeh and Kung. Close to the eastward of it a slight bay is 
formed, in which, one mile from the point, lies the small village of Yesheh or 
Jesheh, which may be known by two towers, the western, and larger, a 
round one: there isa date grove behind the village, and afew dates a little 
inland from Yeshch point. The inhabitants are of the Joasmi tribe, and 
are fishermen and cultivators: they may be 100 to 200 men. Good 
water is easily obtainable. The anchorage would be opposite the place, in 
4 fathoms, clay, about half a mile off shore. A small spit extends a cable’s 
leneth off shore, half way between this place and Lingeh. Ras Kharguh 
is steep-to, there being 10 fathoms at 2 cables’ distance, and 14 just 
outside that depth: outside this it shoals again to 7 fathoms, and thence 
deepens to 10 fathoms at 3 miles off ; so that deepening the water is a 
warning of approach to the low point by night, as on the whole of the 
coast between Shenis and the point opposite Basidéh. It would nowhere 
be prudent to shoal on the inshore side of this khor, when standing in 
towards the coast. 


RAS AS SHENAS, the southermost point of the Persian coast, is low 
and sandy, and bears S.W. by W. 7 W. 3 miles from Ras Kharguh. 
Between these points is a deep bay, called Shends bay, with soundings of 
6 fathoms and under, affording good anchorage sheltered from the Shemal : 
in a NAshi also there is little sea, as it is broken by the Basidah flat, and 
Jeziret at Tawilah. Ras as Shends is quite free from danger, the sound~ 
ings shoal gradually from 20 fathoms at 4 miles, to 10 at one mile distance, 
thence deepening again to 13 close to the point ; this is the end of the khor, 
or singular deepening of the water close to the Persian coast, often men- 
tioned already. The tide runs strong round this and Yesheh points, 


causing a discoloration of the water, which has the appearance of a spit, 


although, as stated, the deep water is quite close to them. 

The small village of Shendas is three-quarters of a mile from the shore, 
on the west side of the bay, and is not seen from seaward, owing to a thick” 
grove of date trees to the southward of it; the inhabitants, 200 to 300 
men of the Joasmi tribe, are cultivators and fishermen ; they have a few 
boats hauled up on Shenis point, which serve to distinguish it, and take 
quantities of fish there in large seines. The only building visible from 
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the sea is a white ruined tomb,* on a little rising ground, nearly 2 miles 
N. by E. of the point, which shows well when the sun shines on it. At 
the east end of the date grove in front of the village, is a large banyan 
tree, to the east of which are some low cliffs or broken ground near the 
shore, extending to within a mile of Yesheh point. At 24 miles north of 
the tomb is a hill, 400 feet high, the top of which is quoin-shaped, and 
conspicuous from the eastward, being seen over the rising ground which 
slopes up from the coast all along this part. 

From Ras as Shends, Ras Bostanch bears West, a little northerly, 9 
miles, the intermediate coast forming a slight bay: a mile to the westward 
of the former point are some white sand-hills, about 30 feet high, close 
to the sea; the rest of the shore is low and sandy, with rocky beach, 
the ground rising in a gentle slope in all directions to the foot of Jebel 
Bostaneh. 

The soundings between these points are regular, the 10 fathom line 
being half a mile off Ras Bost4neh, and 2 miles from the coast east of it, 
deepening thence regularly to 20 fathoms at 4 to 5 miles off, and to 30 at 
7 to 8 miles distance. In the bay 3 fathoms are a quarter of a mile off, 
except for 2 miles west from Shends point, where the 3 fathom line is 
three-quarters of a mile off shore: with the south extreme of that point, 
known by the boats hauled up on it, bearing East, you are clear of this 
little flat. 

In the bay, 3} miles to westward of Shends point, and a quarter of a 
mile from the beach, is a domed white reservoir, which is a good land- 
mark ; and, a mile east of this, a grove of date trees, where are four wells 
of good water f quite near the shore, with a sandy beach for landing 
which would be available as a watering place. The anchorage would be 
partiy sheltered in a Shemal, and quite so in a Nashi. 


“RAS BOSTANEH is a broad and low point of brown colour ; here the 
coast sweeps round to N.N.W. into Mogha bay: there are three little 
date trees a third of a mile to westward of it ; and 2 miles E. by N. from 
it is the small village of the same name, which has a round tower in it, 
and a domed reservoir on the rising ground behind. There is a date 
grove at this village, and another between it and the point. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly fishermen, of the Marazik tribe. By anchoring quite 


* This has been rather a handsome building, with a dome, now fallen in ; the inha~ 
bitants told us it was destroyed by the Wahebbis in the pirate times. It is the tomb of 
a Musulman saint called Sheikh Rashid. 

¢ Capt. J. Sawyer, LN., in July 1830, filled up two vessels here with great ease, the 
vessels lying within half a mile of the shore. 
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close, in 4 fathoms off the village, boats bring the point W. by S., and are 
then partly sheltered from the Shemal, which here blows about West. 


JEBEL BOSTANEH, called also Jebel al Heti, is a remarkable isolated 
mass of dark volcanic hills, about 34 miles in extent, and one mile from 
the coast: it is of very irregular outline: the highest part is near the 
centre, and forms a ridge, visible 45 miles, near the southern end of which 
is a little peak, which looks like a tower built on the summit, and is con- 
spicuous, particularly from the eastward or westward. This peak is 
elevated 1,750 feet, and bears N.E.} E. 43-miles from Ras Bostaneh, 
The nearest part of these hills is 3 miles from that point, and has often 
been mistaken for it when at a distance, and the low land not in sight. 
The land slopes in along gentle slope up to their foot, which is 200 to 
800 feet above the sea. 


CHAPTER X. 


NORTH, OR PERSIAN COAST OF PERSIAN GULF, RAS BOSTANEH TO 
ABU-SHEHR. 


Varration 0° 50’ to 1° 15’, Westerly in 1864, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The coast is bold, with ranges of 
mountains along its whole extent, which rise, in parts, close to the sea. 
There is everywhere deep water near it, and the islands off it, viz., 40 to 
50 fathoms. On this part are many towns and villages, at all of which 
small supplies of cattle and poultry may be obtained. The maritime 
population of the towns is Arab; the agricultural, Persian, or a mixed 
race of the two. ‘The coast, with the islands off it, all belongs to the 
Persian Government, who receive or extort as much tribute as they can 
get from the chiefs of the principal towns, to whom the internal govern- 
ment of their own districts is entirely left, the whole action of the Persian 
government being the sending at intervals an officer and party of soldiers, 
to collect the tribute, and if not paid, troops to enforce the demand. The 
towns are all similar to those already described, and there are date planta- 
tions, and some cultivation at most of them. 

To the southward of Ras Bosténeh lie the three islands next described. 


JEZIRET sERs* is of triangular shape, 3} miles long, and 24 broad at 
its eastern end. It is low, and has many small detached dark hills, none 
of which probably exceed 50 feet in height, and is visible 12 miles. The 
hills, which appear to be chiefly volcanic, have nothing very remarkable 
about them. Its north-east point bears S. 4 W. westerly, 34 miles from 
Ras Bostdineh, which is the nearest point of the Persian coasf. There are 
several rocks above water on the north and west sides, of which one, off 
the north-west corner, is nearly halfa mile off shore ; also severa] sunken 
patches, all within half a mile of the island; the south side has foul 
ground off it to a distance of half a mile, but the east side, and south-east, 
low sandy point, are clear of reef, and deep-to; there are 40 fathoms 
everywhere about a mile off the island, so that the lead is no guide 
approaching it. There is a small village near the north-east corner, 
inhabited by about 20 families from Lingeh, who are cultivators, and have 


we a 

* The Futtay Mombarack transport was lost on this island in July 1857 ; she was 
running down before a shemél, and the haze was so thick, that the island was not seen 
till too late to avoid it: this was at 8h, a.m, 
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some flocks on the island; some fruit and vegetables may be obtained, 
and perhaps a few cattle. 

Seri was formerly well peopled, and there are the remains of a small 
town, on the site of which the present village stands, and two ruined 
tombs, the northern of which has a spire. There are the ruins of a 
village, with a circular tower on a little hill on the east side, and of 
another about the centre of the south side, where water is obtainable 
from wells; but the landing is bad. The anchorage at this island is 
very indifferent, being close in, with flat rocky bottom, very bad holding- 
ground ; the least objectionable is on the south side, between the wells 
and the south-east point, about half a mile off shore in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
where you would be sheltered from the shemal and ndshi, and if the 
anchors started, the vessel would drive off the island. There is a clear 
passage, 41 miles broad, between this island and Sir Aba Neir, with 
irregular soundings from 45 fathoms, to 19 and 17, approaching the latter 
island. Between Seri and BG Misa, the soundings are 40 to 45 fathoms. 


JEZIRET NABI¥G FUROR, generally called by the Arabs only 
Nabiy4, or the little, is an islet of circular shape, a little over half a mile 
across, with a remarkable dark coloured saddle hill on its east side, which 
is 120 feet high, and visible 14 miles. The rest of the island is low, and 
has brushwood growing on it; there is no water, and it is uninhabited, 
being only occasionally visited by fishing boats; the peak is 24 miles 
S.S.W. of Ras Bosténeh. The anchorage is bad; if obliged to do so, 
anchor off the south-east corner, in 8 to 10 fathoms, a quarter of a mile 
off shore ; the island is too small to break the sea much, and the tide is 
strong enough to swing a vessel stern on to the sea. The water is deep 
all round the island, there being 40 to 45 fathoms 1 to 14 miles off, so that 
the lead is no guide. 

caurron is required in passing the north-west side of this island, as 
a reef of rocks, partly above water, extends from it more than half a mile. 
There is also a small reef on the west and south sides, but none off the 
east side. 

The channel, 12 miles wide, between this island and Seri, has 45 to 
50 fathoms in it; and between Nabiyd and Furar, there is a clear channel 
8 miles wide, with soundings of 50 fathoms, 


JELIRET FURR is of oval shape, 4 miles long, north and south, by 24 
miles broad ; it has low cliffs, 30 to 40 feet high all round, and is covered 
with dark volcanic hills. The highest of these is a table-topped conical 
peak, 14 miles from the north coast, and 465 feet high, which is visible 25 
miles, and bears §.S.W. 4 W., 14 miles from Ras Bostaneh. Furdr, is 
uninhabited ; at times cattle are brought over from the main to graze, and 
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it is visited by the Moght men, to whom the island belongs, to fish, and 
cut wood, &c., for fuel, there being many small trees or rather shrubs, 
and much coarse grass after the winter rains. In a ravine, on the east 
side, are the ruins of a large village, and one or two date trees, with some 
wells, but little water. There are one or two detached rocks above water 
on the west side, within a cable’s length of the shore ; there is no reef off 
the island in other parts more than half a cable. A boat may land at any 
of the little sandy bays, which are seen in the gaps in the cliffs. It is 
quite deep-to all round, 40 fathoms being under a quarter of a mile off the 
cliffs, except, according to Capt. Brucks, on the west side, where there is 
arocky flat a mile in extent, with soundings decreasing from 6 fathoms 
on its edge. 

No vessel should anchor here, if it can be avoided ; the least objectionable 
position is off a little sandy beach on the south-east side, but she would 
have to drop her anchor at 1 to 14 cables distance off shore, in 15 to 20 
fathoms. The tides set strong round this island ; and off the south point 
especially, cause the appearance of a spit extending off the island, when 
they set against the wind, the water being then also discoloured. Owing 
to the boldness of the soundings, which would seem to render it impossible 
to run on it, to its height and dark colour, this island is easy to make or 
run for at night, or in thick weather, but, with the haze of a summer 
shemil, there is a possibility of its not being seen till unpleasantly close. 
It must be remembered that at neither of these islands is the lead any 
guide. 

Capt. Grubb, I.N., of the sloop of war Ternate, in 1822 reported a 
bank of 6 fathoms, with Furér N. 8° E., distant 2 miles. The Marie was 
steered three times over the assigned position, without finding it; it must 
either be very small, or else further from the island than that officer 
estimated. 


WAJWEH AL FURUR isa shoal, dangerous for a large ship, lying be- 
tween Furar and the main. It is of rock and sand, the part where the 
soundings are under 5 fathoms being 14 miles in extent. Near the middle 
is a narrow ridge, upwards of a mile long, in a north-north-east and south- 
south-west direction, on which the soundings are only 3 fathoms, and in 


one part 15 feet at low water springs. It is steepest on its south side, 
where 20 fathoms are only half a mile off the shoal part; and a vessel 
should not approach it to less than that depth. On the east and west 
sides there are 15 fathoms close to the edge, and 20 at a distance of 
2 miles ; between it and Ras Bostdneh, the soundings are irregular, 8 to 
22 fathoms, with overfalls, and rocky bottom. The tides set strong over 
the shoal, and between it and the point, causing great discolouration of the 
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water, with strong ripplings ; the bottom is visible on the shoalest part in 
fine weather. It is frequented by fishermen from Bosténeh. The highest 
peak on Furdr bears from S. 4 W. to S.S.W. from either end of the shoal, 
and S. by W. } W. from the shoalest part: whence also the tower peak 
on Jebel Bostaneh, or highest part of those hills, bears N.E. } E., and the 
centre of Jebel Taranji is in one with the west end of the Yarid hills. 

The channel between this shoal and Furdr island is 6} miles wide, 
and quite clear, with soundings increasing from the shoal to 44 fathoms at 
a mile north of the island; the passage between it and Ras Bost4neh is 
5 miles wide, and also quite clear, but with irregular soundings over rocky 
bottom. 

DIRECTIoNsS.—A vessel may use, indifferently, either of the above two 
channels, or the one South of Furdr. By daylight, unless very hazy, there 
is no difficulty ; by night, if coming from the eastward along shore from 
Lingeh, she might hug the coast as far as Ras Bosténeh, keeping in 10 
fathoms, and bearing in mind that the water deepens to 14 fathoms, close 
to Yesheh and Shends points; but if coming from the westward, or south- 
eastward, the channel South of the shoal is preferable. By keeping in 
soundings of 25 to 80 fathoms, she would pass in about mid-channel ; but 
generally the island shows so well at night, that there would be no risk in 
steering for it ; 20 fathoms would be very close to the south side of the 
shoal. The tides are strong, setting about East and West, and the stream 
continues 3 hours after the turn of tide. 

TrpES.—The tides are strongest off Bosténeh, but are felt all along 
the coast, and especially between Kais island and the main; the tide hour 
is 12fh. at Kais island, rise and fall at springs, 7} feet ; the stream sets 
regularly up and down the coast, and runs three hours after the turn of 
tide. 

MOGHU BAY is a large bay immediately to the westward of Ras 
Bostaneh, and lying between that point and Ras Yarid ; it is quite free 
from danger, and affords good anchorage in all winds except the saheili ; 
the holding ground is good, being mud, and the water is of moderate depth, 
being all under 10 fathoms in the bay. The shore is low and sandy, with 
rocky beach towards Ras Bostdneh, and the land slopes gradually up from 
it to the foot of Jebel Bosténeh and Jebel Yarid ; in the space between 
those hills, the slope ends 2 or 3 miles from the coast, as behind Lingeh, in 
precipitous broken ground towards the low plain already described, lying 
inland of Jebel Bostinch. In this bay lie the towns of Moghé and Déén. 

RAS YARID, the north-west point of this bay, is a low broad cape, 
the coast bending round very gradually; it is difficult to fix any exact 
locality for the name; the south-west extreme bears from Ras Bos- 
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taneh N.W. by W. 3 W., distant 12} miles. On this cape stands a 
rugged mass of volcanic hills of dark colour, called Jebel Yarid, having 
an elevation of about 1,200 feet, and visible 35 miles. They rise every 
where within half a mile of the shore, which slopes up to their foot, and 
have a jagged outline ; the general mass being of the same height, they 
have on the whole, a table-topped form, so that it is difficult to identify 
any particular peak. From the westward, the north bluff is conspicuous. 
As they are quite isolated, and occupy a space of only 5 by 4 miles, a 
bearing of their centre may be taken without much error. 

cauTron.—aA flat, with less than 3 fathoms, extends a mile off the 
south and west sides of this point, with 7 fathoms close to its edge, and 
12 fathoms within half a mile ; on the south side, as there are 12 and 13 
fathoms 4 or 5 miles off, the soundings are not a guide for the dis- 
tance off; but, when standing towards it, the water will deepen to 16 
fathoms before shoaling on its edge. By day, the discolouration of the 
water indicates approach to it. 


moGcHv.*—From Ras Yarid, the coast bends round to East and E.N.E., 
to this town, which lies North, a little easterly, from Furar peak, and 
about a mile to the eastward of the foot of the Yarid hills, the eastern 
slope of which bears from it N.W. by N. Mogha has several round towers, 
one much larger than the rest; there is a date grove behind, and to the 
westward of the town; to the eastward there are low sand-hills for about 
2 miles. It contains about 200 men of the Marf4zik tribe, and sends 20 
boats to the pearl fishery ; the Sheikh of this place has authority over the 
village of Husineh. 

The anchorage, for a shemal, is opposite the town, and as close in as 
possible ; 4 fathoms being nearly a mile off shore, bottom clay ; the 
shem4l blows here at West, so that unless you are close in, the shelter 
is not good. In 4 fathoms you have the edge of the Yarid flat W.S.W., 
which breaks the force of the sea, but some swell comes in at S.W., 
making a vessel roll. The soundings decrease regularly into the 
anchorage, and the native vessels will be some guide, as they are always 
as near the shore as they can get. In a saheili, though there would be 


much sea, the holding ground is so good, there would be little fear of a 


fo} 
vessel driving. 
Supplies.—Water may be obtained here, also cattle, and a few 


vegetables, &c. 


* This place was for a short time the station of the I. N. squadron, and some tombs of 
officers and men are still to be seen about a mile west of it: owing to the jealousy of 
the Persian government, at any establishment of ours on their coast, it was removed to 
Basidth. 
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DUAN is a small village on the coast at the bottom of the bay, and 
3} miles E. by S. of Mogha, the coast forming a slight bay between them. 
It has a date grove behind, and for some distance on each side of it, and 
may be known by a small fort, with two white towers, the larger of which 
is square: they show well against the dark trees behind, especially in the 
afternoon. Good water is obtainable here, which has to be brought about 
a quarter of a mile, but hardly anything else. It is a poor place, with 
perhaps 100 men, who send a few boats to the pearl fishery ; some culti- 
vation is carried on by people living in a detached little village, at a short 
distance inland, and it is under the chief of Chaérek. The anchorage off this 
place would be exposed to the shemil, and about a mile off shore. Ten 
fathoms are here 4 to 5 miles off. 

From Didn the coast runs on an average S.S.E. for 53 miles to Ras 
Bosténeh ; it is desert, and safe to approach. There is capital shelter 
from the koss anywhere along this part, but it would be a dangerous 
anchorage if a shemal followed ; if a vessel secks shelter in this bay 
against easterly winds, it is recommended to stand so far up towards 
Moghi, as to be in tolerable shelter if a shem4l sets in; or else to anchor 


with Ras Bosténch bearing East or E. by S., so as to be able to weigh and 


stand round that point on the appearance of the shemil. 


CHAREE Bay.—From Ras Yarid the coast sweeps round to the 
north-westward, for 10 miles to the town of Charek, and then turns to 
west-south-westward for 4 miles to Tdtineh point, forming a great bay, 
known as Chérek bay, the soundings in which are regular, and all under 
10 fathoms. There is good anchorage off the town of Charek, sheltered 
from the prevailing winds, but open to the saheili. From Jebel Yarid, 
as far as that town, the coast is low and sandy, and forms a slight bay. 

It is safe to approach to a mile, or by the lead, after passing the flat off 
Ras Yarid. The fishing village of Husineh stands on this part of the 
coast, 6} miles S.E. of Charek town, which has several towers, and some 
boats belong to it; the anchorage off it would be quite exposed to the 
shemAl ; behind this village the land slopes up to the foot of Yarid hills. 


CHAREE is a small town, the chief of which has under him the coast 
from this place to Jil’et al ’Abeid, and the islands Kais and Sheikh Sho’aib : 
he is independent, except a tribute paid to the Persian government. The 
town has several towers, and a grove of date trees behind it, over which 
is seen a small fort, built on a hillock north of the town, 80 to 100 feet 
high. At 14 miles West of the town, stands a dark hill 370 feet high, and 
conspicuous from the south-westward, when it appears quoin-shaped ; it 
is called Jebel Hamar, and is visible 19 miles.* 


a 


* Half a mile to south-westward of it isa low, light-coloured table hill, called Jebel 
Lamba, which has the ruins of a hill fort on it. 
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A mile to eastward of the town is a creek, formed by a large water 
course, which here enters the sea, in which most of the boats are hauled 
up; there is a small detached village on its west bank. The sandy beach 
in front of the town dries off 2 cables in ridges, making the landing bad 
at low water. Ch4rek contains about 1,000 men of the Al’Ali tribe, and 
sends 100 boats to the pearl fishery ; some baghalahs also belong to it, 
which trade to India. Good water is obtainable ; firewood and cattle in 
small quantities, and dear. There is said to be a good road through the 
mountains into the interior from this place. 

The anchorage is in 3 to 4 fathoms, mud, with Tédneh point W. } 5S. 
town bearing North to N. by E. Some swell is felt here in a shemal, 
which blows at West, and the closer you are in the better will be the 
shelter. 


ASPECT of coasT. The range extends, apparently with valleys or 
gaps in it, from Lingeh peak to W.N.W., passing some distance inland 
of Charek. 

Jebel Taranji* is an excellent landmark, conspicuous in every direc- 
tion when out at sea, and seen from Basiddh, quite round, till bearing 
about East, when it gets hidden by the range further to westward. It is 
around topped, or flattened dome-shaped mountain of light colour, elevated 
5,150 feet, and visible 70 to 80 miles ; on the summit, near the centre of 
the south side is a small hummock. This mountain is part of the range 
above mentioned, which continue from it to the westward for some distance ; 
there is a lower range between it and the sea, which hides this mountain 
when within 10 or 12 miles of the coast. Jebel Taranji is 16 miles 
N.W. by N. from Charek town. ‘This coast range commences north of 
Charek, is of light colour, 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, its foot being about 
a mile from the coast ; it extends to the westward at about that distance 
from the sea, till past Cheréh: there is a great valley between this and 
the Taranji range, said to be well cultivated, and to contain many villages. 
‘To the eastward of Charek, the extensive plain already mentioned, behind 
Lingeh and Bostineh, comes down to the sea, and on the north side of it 
are several detached masses of lower monntains in front of the Lingeh 
peak range ; they are chiefly of dark hills, the great ranges being all of 
light colour, and may be 1,000 to 2,000 feet high: there is a valley 
between them and the coast range commencing at Charek, from which 
the watercourse described at that place issues, and is probably the pass 
into the interior. At the western end of the eastern of these masses of 
hills is a remarkable haycock-shaped hill, about 1,500 feet high, which 


* This name is given by the Arabs, on account of its supposed resemblance in shape 
to a citron; it is said great quantities of salt are found in this mountain. 
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lies 11 miles N. by E. from Moghé, and is conspicuous from Moghi bay ; 
it is also visible from Charek, at the north side of the low lying land. 

When far out at sea, a great mountain is seen N.4E. from Furdr 
island, belonging to a back range, probably not less than 40 miles from 
the coast, and than 9,000 feet high. In clear weather it is seen from 
the sea, when all the other mountains are out of sight, or at least 100 
miles off. 

TAUNEH village stands on a little point, forming the west extreme of 
the bay at 4 miles W.S.W. of Charek. It is an insignificant place, 
with few date trees, and has a castle on a rocky hillock on the extreme 
point, 50 to 80 feet high. It contains 50 to 100 men of the Al’Ali tribe. 
Good water is obtainable. ‘The coast between this and Charek forms two 
little rocky points, with sandy bays between; rocky spits extend one-third 
of a mile off these, and Tédneh points, having 8 and 10 fathoms close to 
their edge. The plain between the mountains and the sea is less than a 
mile in width at Taédneh, and decreases to the westward. A small vessel 
might anchor off this place, under half a mile off shore, with the fort on 
the point bearing W. by N. and sheltered from the shemél by the spit, 
From alittle point half a mile W. by S. of Tédneh the coast runs W. by N. 
121 miles to Jerzeh ; the mountains come quite close down to the shore, 
which is deep-to, there being 20 fathoms at about a mile off; and from 12 
it shoals at once to3 fathoms. The deepest water between this part of 
the coast and Kais island is 26 fathoms. 


mais or Gais is an island of oval shape, 8} miles long east and west, 
by 43 broad, with a channel, 9 miles wide at the narrowest part, between 
it and the main, and one of 27 miles between it and Furir island, 
from which its centre bears N. W. by W.4 W. The island is visible 
13 to 14 miles, and of even, convex outline, sloping on all sides 
gradually up towards the interior, which is a level tract about 120 feet 
above the sea. There are many stunted trees scattered about the island, 
and several villages with date plantations, on the north side: it is under 
the Sheikh of Charek, and sends 50 boats to the pearl fishery. The shores 
of the island are low, the beach sandy, with rocky points ; its east and 
west points are of very low cliffs ; it is of light brown colour, and does 
not show well at night. A reef, nowhere extending a mile off shore, 
surrounds the island on its north, west, and south sides with deep water 
within a short distance of its edge. 

The north-east point is low and sandy, and has a large village on it, 
called Mashi, containing about 500 men of the Al’Ali tribe, who are chiefly 
employed in the pearl fishery. The village, built close to the shore, is of 
mat huts, excepting two square forts of masonry, a quarter of a mile from 
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the point, and a round tower, a mile south of the point. It extends up- 
wards of a mile along the sandy shore of a bay formed between the north- 
east and east points ; and the pearl boats, when not at work, are hauled 
up on the beach in front of the houses. There are a few date trees near 
the wells, quarter of a mile south of the square forts, and several banyan 
trees near the round tower. Good water is procurable here, also cattle, 
vegetables, &c. 

The east point, of cliff about 6 feet high, bears S.E. by 8.358. 
nearly 3 miles from MAshi point, and there is a smaller rocky point, at 
the end of the sandy shore, 1 mile N.W. of it: from the east point the 
coast runs South for a short distance, bending round gradually to West 
and N.W. to the west point: there are one or two small date clumps on 
this side of the island, but no village. . 

From Mashi point the north coast of the island has an average direction 
of W. by N. for 4 miles, forming a succession of sandy bights, with little 
rocky points, to the north point, which is of cliffs about 15 feet high : at 
1} miles from the north-east point is a small village, called Dih, with 
several date plantations and some gardens, and half way between this and 
the north point, are the ruins of an ancient Mohammedan town called 

. Harira,* extending for three quarters of a mile along the shore. 

From the north point the coast of the island turns to W.S.W., and 
S.W. by W. for 34 miles, to the west, rocky point, which is only a 
few feet above the sea. Three quarters of a mile W.S.W. of the north 
point, is a small village in a date grove, called Safil, which has a round 
tower at each end. It contains about 200 men, who are fishermen and 
cultivators. Landing is bad at low water, owing to the reef, which dries 
off 2 or 3 cables. The interior of the island is cultivated in parts, and 
there are many flocks and herds. Water can be obtained by digging wells, 
Dee 


. 

* Of this city, which flourished in the 12th century, and was the great depot of trade 
with India and China, before Hormuz rose into importance, none of the buildings remain 
standing ; it is a heap of mounds, with tottering masses of masonry here and there; 
the ruins of a minaret of well cut stone, close to which are many fallen pillars, part of 
the mosque to which the minaret belonged, are the only architectural remains. Great 
quantities of broken pottery, some of a fine quality, are found scattered among the debris. 
A quarter of a mile south of the town are several ruined water reservoirs of large size, 
one of which measured 120 feet by 24, and was still 24 feet deep; although much 
rubbish, with the arched roof had fallen in: another was 145 feet long; they were 
faced with masonry inside, and had been well coated with cement. From these a kanat, 
or subterranean reservoir, a quarter of a mile in length, led to the town; it is about 20 
feet below the level of the ground, has small shafts every 20 yards, and four entrances, 
consisting of flights of steps cut in the rock leading down to the bottom through an 
arched door, also cut in the rock. It is much choked up and contains no water at 
present. 
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almost anywhere on the shore, but it would be probably brackish after a 
long drought. 

MAshi bay is clear of reef at its northern end, there being 5 fathoms 
at 4 cables off shore, deepening regularly to 20 fathoms at 2 miles off ; 
a small spit extends half a mile N.N.E. of Mashi point, but it has not 
less than 3 fathoms on it, till within a cable of the shore. Off the 
pitch of this spit 20 fathoms are within a mile of the point: the tide 
running over this, causes the water to break, and gives it the appearance 
of adanger. The southern part of Mashi bay has foul ground extend- 
ing two thirds of a mile off shore, in a northerly direction from the 
east point. The south-east corner is clear of reef, and has 20 fathoms 
about a mile off. Foul ground extends off the south and west side about 
half a mile, with 6 and 8 fathoms close to its edge, thence deepening rapidly. 
On the north side, a reef commences opposite Dih village, with 2 fathoms 
on its edge, widening to the westward ; off Safil it is two thirds of a 
mile off shore, and between that place and the west point nearly 1 mile in 
extent. 20 fathoms are two miles off shore opposite Harira, and to the 
north-westward of the island, about 3 miles off ; from this depth it shoals 
quickly to 13. 

ANCHORAGE.—The best anchorage is off Mashi point : in the summer, 
when easterly winds are not experienced, a vessel should anchor in 6 to 8 
fathoms, mud, in MAshi bay, with the square forts bearing W. by S., which 
anchorage is quite sheltered against the shemal: but in winter, if an 
easterly gale comes on, she would have to ride if out in a heavy sea.* In 
the winter, therefore, a vessel had better anchor in 10 fathoms, mud, 
with Mashi forts bearing South, about half a mile off shore, when she 
would be partly sheltered from the shem4l, which here blows West to 
W. by N., by the reef off Harira, and would be able to weigh, if an 
easterly gale came on. The anchorage off Harira, open to the prevailing 
winds, is in 8 fathoms, 14 miles off shore. 

DrrecTrons.—<As the island is difficult to see at night,t great caution 
is required while passing it outside, 40 fathoms being within 3 miles. On 
the north side, the lead is a better guide, but must be kept going quickly. 
The greatest depth in the strait is 86 fathoms, about mid-channel : if 


* E. 1. C. sloop of war Clive, riding out one of these nashis, in company with the 
surveying brig Euphrates, in January 1858, parted her two bower cables. In February, 
1820, the expeditionary fleet, consisting of 7 men of war and 14 transports, was caught 
in one of these gales at this anchorage, and the Mercury cruizer parted one bower cable, 
and two strands of another; the damage sustained by the other ships is not known. 

+ E. I. C. schooner Emily was lost by running on the west point of this island at night, 
in 1845 ; the ship Ambassador, was lost on the beach in Mashi Bay, in December 1857, 
when running before an easterly gale on a dark night. 
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working through, you must tack on the main by the eye, as the deep water 
is carried close in to the shore, which is clear of danger ; on the island 
side, you may tack in 12 or 13 fathoms. It is not recommended to pass 
through the strait by night, unless the island can be seen. 

TrpEs.—It is high water, full and change, at Mdshi at 12h. 45m. ; 
rise and fall 74 feet. The tides set strong through the straits, but are 
very weak in the deep water outside the island. 


JERZEH is a small village on the main, with a tower and date grove, 
barely visible from the north-east point of Kais, from which it bears 
N. by W. 4 W. 11} miles. It is situated in a bay, which affords shelter 
from the shem4l close in; a low point projecting to west-south-west- 
ward, between this place and Jil’et al Abeid ; the coast on both sides of 
Jerzeh is deep-to, having 20 fathoms within a mile of the beach. 


JIWET AL ABEID* is a village on the coast, 84 miles East of Cherdh, 
with a large fort on a hill, quarter of a mile inland of the town: a round 
tower at the west end of the fortt is 250 feet above the sea. The village 
contains about 150 men of the Beni Ahmad tribe, all fishermen ; there 
are a few date trees to the east of the town. Water is obtainable from 
wells, and reservoirs at this place.{ The anchorage, if close in, in 4 or 5 
fathoms sand, is sheltered from the shemal, the extreme of land to the 
westward, bearing about W. by S., and partly also from the n4shi. In 
8 fathoms, three-quarters of a mile off, there would be only partial shelter. 
Between this place and Cheréh there is a small range of hills, about 200 
feet high, the base of which is washed by the sea, in front of the great 
mountains ; the coast line also projects slightly between these places. 
About 8 miles West of Jil’et al Abeid is a small spit extending half a mile 
off shore. 


CHERUH is a small town, with a fort and large date grove, situated in 
a fine bay formed by a projecting low sandy point. It contains about 200 
men, of the Abaidil tribe, chiefly fishermen, and stands on the shore of 
the bay, one mile N.N.E. of Cherdh point. The Sheikh of this place, 
who has under him the island of Hinderdbi, is subordinate to the chief of 
a town some distance inland. A few cattle might be obtained here, and 
aater in small quantities. 

Cherah point, a very low and broad point, projecting considerably from 
the line of coast, lies 30 miles W. } S. of Charek town, On its cast side 


* Called Kal’at by the Persians. 

+ There are the ruins of a more extensive fortification, and some water reservoirs, 
outside the present walls. 

{ The hills behind the town produce much salt, and may be seen from a ship at sea 
streaked with white; fine crystals of salt may be obtained here. 
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the coast runs to North and N.E. for 14 miles, forming Cherah bay, which 
is a capital anchorage, and easy of access in a shemal, but exposed 
to easterly winds: it is quite clear of danger, with soundings under 10 
fathoms : a vessel should anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms, opposite the village. 
The south side of this point is deep-to, having 20 fathoms at about 1 
mile’s distance. 


SAMBERRON, a small rocky bank so called, lies S. 4 E. 74 miles from 
Cherih point. It has 6 fathoms on it; there are 30 fathoms all round 
at 1 to 2 miles distance. 


CHERUH to RAS NABEND.—The coast continues high, with deep 
water close-in. It is free from danger, and has the islands Sheikh 
Sho’aib and Hinder4bilying off it. The projecting part for about 30 miles 
below Ras Nabend is called "Usbén. The mountains are all of light colour. 
The tide hour is only approximately known, it ranges probably between 
land 4 hours. The stream is strongly felt in the straits between the 
islands and the main, but is weak in the deep water outside them, and 
opposite Ras Nabend. 


HINDERABI ISLAND is rather over 4 miles in length, east and west, 
by 2 in breadth : it is similar in appearance to Kais, rising gradually from 
the sides to the centre, which is flat, and about 100 feet above the sea ; 
the island is of brown colour, and visible 9 miles. There is a large 
banyan tree on its south-east coast ; the east and west points are of low 
cliff: the former is 3} miles W.S.W. of Cheréh point. There is a small 
walled village on its north coast, 23 miles from the east point, containing 
about 150 men, and near it are a few date and other trees, with some cul- 
tivation, There is water in wells, but it is brackish in summer. ‘The 
inhabitants are fishermen and cultivators, and have some flocks on the 
island. It is surrounded by a reef, which, on the north side, extends a 
quarter of a mile off, and the landing at the village is bad at low water, 
in consequence : off the north-east and east sides, it is a little more ex- 
tensive, and deep-to. The reef on the south side has not been explored ; 
it probably extends at least a mile off, and is very steep-to, having 30 
fathoms close to outside.* Off the west point there are some detached 
patches, to a distance of about half a mile, outside which is a flat, 
extending 2 or 3 miles off, with 9 to 6 fathoms on it, and deep water close 
to its edge. A vessel might anchor off the village in 6 or 7 fathoms, rocky 
bottom, but this would be exposed to the shem4l: in an easterly breeze it 
is said there is not much sea at this anchorage. In a breeze, the strength 
ee ES ee ea ees ee eee 


* E. 1. C. sloop of war Elphinstone, 25th January 1835, tacked about a mile off the 
south side of Hinderabi, and after standing off a short distance, touched the bottom. 
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of the stream would render a vessel uneasy on the weather tide. There 
are 45 fathoms about 3 miles off the south side. 

The coasT from Cherdh point runs nearly straight N.W. by W. for 14 
miles, to Nakhilih point. The Cherdh ranges of hills, which decrease in 
height, and end at the latter point, rise close to the sea along this part of 
the coast. Thereis a table-topped hummock, on the second range of hills, 
7i miles N.N.W. 4 W. from Cheraéh point, and 3 miles inland, which 
is rather remarkable from the southward, and 700 or 800 feet high. 

A shallow flat of sand extends 1} miles W.S.W. from Cherah point, 
with 6 fathoms on its outer edge; it shoals thence regularly, so that a 
vessel may borrow on it, with the lead going quickly ; the water will shoal 
at a cast from 16 to 6 fathoms on its edge, but it is not dangerous, as 
under that depth it shoals gradually ; by day, the discoloured water defines 
its edge very plainly. The clear passage between this and the reef off 
the east point of [inderabi, is only a mile broad, with 20 fathoms in it. 
The western entrance of this strait is 4 miles wide, and quite clear, with 
soundings of 16 fathoms and under. The tide sets strong through the 
narrow part, causing broken water on the edge of the flat, when setting 
against the wind. Native vessels anchor on this flat, close to the west- 
ward of Cherth point, where there is indifferent shelter in easterly winds ; 
this anchorage is called Bandar Mansari. 

Mechahi, a small village on the coast, 12 miles to north-westward of 
Cherth point, is under Jil’et al Abeid. 

Jezzeh, 2 small village, nearly a mile to north-westward of Mechahi, is 
under Nakhilah : both these hamlets have towers, and a few trees near 
them: the inhabitants are fishermen. The anchorage off them would 
be open to the prevailing winds ; the depths are 20 fathoms at 2 miles off 
shore, thence decreasing, apparently regularly, to the coast. 


NWAKHILUH POINT, which has hich sand-hills just to northward of it, 
is a broad point, at which the coast changes its direction to N. } W. for 8 
miles, forming the east side of a large bay. The ranges of mountains, ex- 
tending along shore all the way from Charck, end here in low hills, a short 
distance from the sea: the east side of the bay is low, being opposite the 
mouth of the great valley, already mentioned, behind the Cherah coast 
range. ‘This point is safe to approach by the lead ; 10 fathoms are about 
one mile off shore, the water deepening to 20 fathoms in mid-channel 
of the strait between this point and Shitwar. 


NAKHILUH, or Nakhilah, a small town in the bay, 3 miles to 
northward of the point, has a fort with a tower at each end, and a 
large grove of date and other trees. It contains 200 to 300 men of the 
Joasmi tribe ; with its dependency, the large island of Sheikh Sho’aib, 
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this place has lately come by marriage under the rule of the Sheikh of 
Charek. The anchorage off this town, as anywhere on the east side of 
this bay, is well sheltered in easterly winds, but open to the shemal.* 


MAGAM, a small village with a few trees, is situated near the bottom 
of the bay, 4} miles to northward of Nakiilah. The soundings off both 
these places appear to be regular, and there is no danger on the coast, 
which runs nearly straight from Magém as far as Nakhilih point. 


BANDAR BISETEin is the name given to that part of the bay to the 
north-westward of Magam ; the coast from which place bends round gradu- 
ally, forming a little point, which is the west extreme of the bay, at 54 
miles W. by N. from it. Itislow, and projects from the rocky hills, which 
come close to the sea to the west of it ; there are some water cisterns 
near this point, and a small spit extends half a mile off it. Vessels 
can anchor about half a mile to the eastward of it, sheltered from the 
shemal, and other prevailing winds. Small vessels anchoring close in, 
might bring this point about West. Ten fathoms are a mile off it, and the 
anchorage would be as close in as possible, in order to obtain the best shelter 
in a shemal, which here blows W. by N. to W.N.W. 

From Bisetin the coast runs W. by N. 3 N. for 33 miles, nearly straight, 
thence trending to N.W. 3} N. for 17 miles to Ras Nabend. 

Mountains.—The great range, on which Jebel Taranji stands, stretch- 
ing ina westerly direction, approaches the sea near Magim, forming the 
north side of the great valley behind Nakhilah; it continues along 
the coast, decreasing in height, and ends at Ras Nabend in low hills. At 
8 miles N.E. 3 N, of Nakhilah is a notch or fall on the summit, the only 
part at all remarkable. Behind this coast range are seen the tops of a 
second range, running parallel to the coast, at about 12 miles inland ; they 
are 4,000 to 5,000 feet high, and there is another great valley between it 
and the coast range. 


SHEIEH SHO’AiB,{ a long island, lying nearly parallel to the coast, 
extends 13 miles in a W. by N. and FE. by S. direction, its greatest width 
being only 23} miles. It is of brown colour, and level outline, similar in 
appearance to Kais, rising gradually toa height of 120 feet in the centre, 
the east and west points being low plains for 1 to 2 miles from the extreme 
ends. It has one large round tree on the summit, 53 miles from the west 
end, conspicuous, except when close to the island; and a second, on a 
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* In maps of Persia, the mouth of a river, to which the name of Darabin river is 
given, is shown in this bay; there is doubtless a large watercourse draining the valley, 
but the position of its mouth is not determined. 

ft Commonly called by the Arabs Jeziret as Sheikh. 
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small bluff at the end of the high part, 24 miles S.E. by E. of the west 
point. This island has 10 little villages on it, which are mentioned below ; 
the inhabitants are fishermen, and some cultivation is carried on ; they also 
send 25 boats to the pearl fishery: the whole population is about 500 men. 
Small supplies of cattle, vegetables, and fruit may be obtained at the 
principal villages : water uncertain. 

Shitwar, a small island lying off the east end of Sheikh Sho’aib on an 
E. by S. bearing, is one mile long east and west, and half a mile broad, the 
strait dividing them being three quarters of a mile wide. Shitwar has 
small sandhills, and is overgrown with brushwood, but is quite barren ; 
there are some ruined water cisterns near its east end: its centre bears 
N.W. by W. + W. from the centre of Hinderébi. 

From the south-east point of Sheikh Sho’aib, which is of cliff, about 
20 feet high, the south coast runs W. 4 S. 42 miles to the village 
of Gorat, which stands on the southernmost part of the island; it has a 
tower and large grove of date and other trees, and contains about 
100 men. There are 8 or 9 large round trees on the shore just to east- 
ward of it. Gordt point is sandy, to the east of it is a small bay, and, at 
14 miles from the east end, a point of low cliff. To the westward of 
Gordt the coast is nearly all rocky cliff, and trends gradually to W.N.W. 
and N.W. by W. to the west point, which is rocky, and 6 to 10 feet above 
the sea. One mile east of this point is the hamlet of Ras, with a round 
tower, and a few trees, containing about 40 men ; and a mile south of Ras 
is another small place called Helle. From the west point, the coast, all of 
low cliff, runs to E. by N. and East for 2 miles, at which point there is a 
small bight, affording good landing for boats ; it then turns to E. by S. 
and E.S.E, to the east point. The north coast is all of cliff, with one or 
two little sandy bights ; at 4 miles from the north-east point is a small 
village, with a tower, called Lazah ; and one mile west of this, another 
called DakG, without any trees at either, and containing each 30 to 
40 men. At the former of these places the coast projects, forming a 
slight bay to the westward of it. 

Laz, the principal village on the island, stands on a small rocky point, 
nearly a mile from the east end ; it has a high square tower, and contains 
about 150 men ; there are many large round trees and a few dates, in some 
cultivated land between this place and the south coast.* The east point 
is alow sandy spit, a third of a mile N.N.E. of the south-east point. 

In the centre of the island is a valley running about 5 miles east and 
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* At the authors’ last visit to this place, the Sheikh of Kongin, with his followers, 
who had been expelled from his dominions by the Deshti chief, had taken refuge in this 
island, which greatly increased the population temporarily. 
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west, which is well cultivated in parts, with many trees, and containing 
the following villages, which have each from 30 to 50 men. Kofali, at 
the west end, nearly behind the large tree on the bluff, Giseh, Al Hende, 
and Dahriz. None of these are visible from the sea. 

The island is quite free from danger beyond 2 or 8 cables ; of the 
west end a flat extends for a mile, with 4 to 6 fathoms on it, deepening 
to 10 about 3 miles W.N.W. of the island ; on either side of this, 80 
fathoms are close to: the south side is clear of reef to about a cable, 
and 40 fathoms are only a mile off. The north side has a small reef 
all along it, from 1 to 2 cables off shore, thence deepening quickly to 
18 at about a mile off. Two miles west of Laz village, a spit runs off 
about a quarter of a mile, and off that village the flat extends about 
1} cables ; 20 fathoms being 2 miles off shore. A narrow spit runs to 
north-eastward from the low east point, having 2 fathoms on it, for 
half a mile from the shore ; thence deepening off gradually. The straits 
of Shitwar are clear, with 3 to 34 fathoms in them. Shitwdr has small 
spits off its points, nowhere more than 14 cables in extent ; 20 fathoms are 
about 1} miles off it to the eastward. From Gordt to the east end, the 
reef extends about 2 cables off, outside which the water deepens to 
30 fathoms at 2 miles distance. 

ANCHORAGE.—In south-easterly winds vessels might anchor off Ras 
village in 8 fathoms sand, half a mile off shore, and well sheltered, but 
would have to weigh on the approach of a shem4l, which blows about 
W.N.W.; there is no shelter from this wind anywhere on the north 
coast, west of Laz; at which place, by anchoring in 4 fathoms close in, 
she would be partly sheltered by the point and spit to the westward of 
that place, and would be partially, at least, sheltered from south-casters by 
Shitw4r island. On the south side, there is, practically, no anchorage 
west of Gorat ; from that place, as far as Shitwar, is excellent shelter in a 
shemal, in 8 fathoms, quarter to half a mile off shore ; this is, however, 
quite exposed to the south-easter in winter. For a vessel not drawing 
more than 13 feet, Shitwér strait is a good anchorage ; it is easiest entered 
from the south side ; anchor in 3 fathoms, sand and rock, rather over on 
the western side, with Laz tower seen over the low east point ; this 
anchorage is quite sheltered from the shemil, and tolerably so from 
easterly winds. 

The strait between this island and the main js 12 miles broad, except 
between Nakhilah point and the east end, and quite clear of danger. The 
tide is felt all across the strait, and sets strong between the two islands, 
causing a ripple on the spit off the east point ; it is also felt near the south 
coast of the island. The deepest water in the strait, which varies from 18 
and 20 fathoms to 25 fathoms at the east end, is at about 8 miles from the 
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island, and thence decreases regularly towards it ; soundings of 15 to 18 
fathoms being carried quite across till about 2 miles from the main land. 
prrecrrions.—This island and Hinderdbi, owing to their level outline 
and brown colour, are exceedingly difficult to see by night, or in hazy 
aveather ; the water near Sheikh Sho’aib is very clear, the bottom has 
been seen in 6 fathoms by the authors very distinctly. The lead is of little 
use, approaching the island from seaward, especially west of Gort ; in 
the straits, a vessel working through may tack half a mile off the island, 
or by the lead, if kept going quickly, in 10 fathoms ; on the main also, 
the lead is a guide only if going quickly ; as 15 fathoms are under 14 miles 
off shore in places, she should not come under 12 fathoms. Off Nakhilah 
point the soundings are bolder, and it is recommended not to come under 


15 fathoms. 


The SHAH ALLUM SHOAL,” least water 15 fect, is a dangerous 
patch in the middle of the gulf, nearly equidistant from the islands 
Sheikh Sho’aib and H4ldl, and from the Persian coast below Ras NaAbend. 
Its shoalest part bears S. W. by W. 43 miles from the west end of Sheikh 
Sho’aib island. The whole extent of the shoal with soundings of less than 
20 fathoms, is under 24 miles north and south by 2 broad ; the dangerous 
part, at the north end, is only one-third of a mile across ; the soundings on 
this part are 4 and 5 fathoms, but one rock has only 15 feet on it at low 
springs; bottom masses of rock. It is steep-to all round, having 37 to 45 
fathoms about a mile off. This shoal does not cause any discolouration of 
the water, and is not seen from aloft till on it, when the bottom is seen in 
” fathoms ; small white birds are generally hovering over it. The high 
Jand of the Persian coast between Nakhilih and ’AslGh is seen from it in 
clear weather, but is nearly down when on the shoal, so that if the 
mountains were high up above the horizon, a vessel could not be near this 
danger. Jebel Seri Yefal bears from it N.4E. Twenty miles North of 
the Shah Allum is a small bank with not less than 17 fathoms on it, 
pottom sand and shells, and 2} miles in diameter. 


sHiwt@ is a village on the coast, North, a little westerly, from the west 
point of Sheikh Sho’aib, and 14 miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from the west 
point of Bandar Bisetin. It has a fort and high tower on a little hill 
behind the village, about 120 feet high, and there are three large Banyan 
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* So named from the ship Shah Allum, which vessel was in 8} fathoms on it in 
April 1857, and from her commander was obtained some idea of its position. In 
September 1858 the F’ latworth struck on it, just after her commander had observed the 
sun’s mer. alt., and from him we obtained its position nearly. The Cawdee Bux was on 
jt in 1763 (Dalrymple’s Nautic. Memoirs), and the E.I.C.S. Mercury sounded on it 
jn 1817 (Log book). It is laid down on our chart for the first time. 
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trees among the houses; the highest tower on the hill behind it is 
visible 14 miles. Half a mile to south-eastward of the village is a 
peaked hill 200 to 300 feet high, on a little coast ridge; behind 
which is a small valley, running parallel to the coast, at the foot of the 
mountains, which are here about a mile from the shore. The village 
contains now only about 100 men, but was formerly more considerable, as 
most of the houses are deserted. Cattle can be obtained here, and water 
of good quality from wells close to the beach, at the west end of the 
village, but not in very large quantities, and only in your own casks. A 
large, flat, black rock, projecting in front of the village, forms a small 
boat harbour, where the best landing place is, and the few boats belonging 
to the village are hauled up. To the west of this the shore forms a sandy 
bay, a mile in breadth, but shallow, in which, 41 cables W.N.W. of the 
flat rock, is a small rock above water. 

From this place the coast runs nearly straight to the west point of 
Bandar Bisetin ; with a small ridge of precipitous hills, 200 to 300 fect 
high, close to the sea, nearly continuous ; and, as at Shiwd, separated 
from the great range by a narrow valley. At 21 miles E. by S. 2S. 
of Shiwa is a rather remarkable saddle hill on this coast ridge, about 400 
feet high. 

The anchorage off Shiwa is tolerably sheltered in a shemil, if close in, 
but there would be considerable swell: anchor in 5 fathoms, opposite the 
black rock, about quarter of a mile off shore ; bottom, sand. At one mile 
off shore the depth is 15 fathoms. 

At 23 miles W. by N. ? N. of ShiwG is a rocky point, with hills coming 
close down to it; to the eastward of which is a bay called Bandar 
Kellatt, which affords good shelter to small native vessels in a shemal, as 
they can bring the point about W.S.W. ‘There is better shelter for a ship 
here than at Shiwd, by anchoring about a quarter of a mile off the point, 
and as far into the bay as possible. 

From Shiwd the coast has an average direction of W. by N. 3.N. for 
19 miles : it is all deep-to, with hills rising everywhere close to the sea- 
coast, which is mostly cliff, with little sandy bays. Along this part are 
many boat anchorages sheltered from the shemél, to the westward of 
Bandar Kellété, each of which has a name; they are quite close to the 
shore, the depths off it being 25 fathoms at about a mile. 

Shahin Kéh is a remarkable long, flat topped hill, with precipitous 
sides, and sloping on top slightly to the northward ; its southern bluff is 
clevated 1,100 feet: it is visible 80 miles, and is 8 miles to the west- 
north-westward of ShiwG4, and about a mile from the coast. 

RAS NABEND is a broad projecting cape, having on its north side an 


extensive bay. The extreme is rocky cliff, about 10 feet high, the 
4297, N 
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land rising gradually from it to the south-eastward. Half a mile inland 
of it is a large date grove, and at 3 miles S.E. 3 E. from the extreme 
point, is a single tree on some high table land, conspicuous from seaward. 
From this point the coast has a direction about S.E. } E. for 17 miles, 
and is bold and rocky, with low cliffs, and no anchorage ; it then trends 
to E. by S 4 S. towards Shiwa: there is no village on the coast between 
Ras Nabend and Shiwa. 

The soundings off the cape are 30 fathoms at three miles distance, 
thence decreasing regularly ; there is no reef at the extreme point, or off 
the coast below it as far as Shahin Kuh, beyond a cable’s length. 

The tide stream is hardly perceptible off Ras N&bend, or as far as 
Shiwt to the southward, and to the northward until near Ras Mutéf. 
In Nabend bay a slight tide stream is experienced which appears to set 
round the bay. 

ASPECT of the coasT.—The coast from Rés Nabend to Kongin 
is clear of danger, and deep-to; there is a range of mountains close to 
the shore along the whole extent, running in a N.W. and S.E, direction, 
the south face of which appears quite precipitous: fires are sometimes 
seen high up these mountains by night, which are made by charcoal 
burners. On the north side of Nabend bay, the foot of the great mountains 
is 2 miles from the shore ; it is a continuation of the range lying north of 
the valley behind that part of the coast called "Usban. 

Siri verai* is a well known landmark on the summit of this range of 
mountains. It is 5 miles from the coast above ’Aslah, and bears N. by E. 
from Ras Nabend. It is 4,870 feet high, and shows as a great step or 
fall on the summit, except from the westward, where it appears like a 
sharp notch: it is visible over 70 miles. On the same range, 23 miles. 
S.E. } E. from it, is a bluff, 3,600 feet high, which is conspicuous from the 
north-westward. 

Jenel Siri ’Ayen&tt is a barn-shaped peak on the summit of the great 
range, 94 miles E. by S. of Kongiin, and 5 miles from the nearest part 
of the coast: it is elevated 4,660 feet, and is visible 70 miles. When 
close in to the coast, Siri is hidden by a lower range standing between 
it and the shore, which commences near Barak, {and runs along shore 
past Kongiin, increasing in height to the northward; when out at sea, 
Siri is a most remarkable landmark. It stands on a long level topped 
part of the range, which terminates in a great fall or step 17 miles N.W. 
of this mountain. On an East bearing, Siri makes in a small peak. 


WABEND BAY lies to northward of the cape, and is 4 miles broad by 
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* Known to English seamen as ’Aslih Notch, 
+ Called often only Siri, and by English seamen Barn Hill. 
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5 to 6 in depth. The soundings in it are regular, shoaling from 10 
fathoms at the entrance: bottom mud. About two miles S. by W. of 
’AslGh town is a small rocky patch with 3} fathoms least water on it, 
which is steep-to, and does not show well, 

From Ras Nabend the coast has an E. by N. direction for 3 miles, 
thence turning to E. by S. for 14 miles ; it then bends round to north- 
ward forming the bottom of the bay. About a mile to eastward of the 
cape are the ruins of a large village called Gussad. A date plantation 
lines the coast from this position as far as the bottom of the bay. 

W&bend, a small town with a round tower, standing on the shore 24 
miles to eastward of the point, contains about 250 men of the Al Haram 
tribe. Cattle and vegetables may be obtained. A reef extends off the 
town about half a mile, decreasing in width to 1 or 14 cables off Ras 
Nabend ; the boats belonging to this place run over the reef, and anchor 
close to the town, in a little deeper water than that found on the edge of 
the reef. 

Wakhl Hashin is a small village, lately rebuilt, 14 miles to eastward 
of Nibend town: owing to the point projecting between these places, 
which has a reef extending about half a mile off it, boats can anchor here 
close in, sheltered from the shemal. 

Pearls are fished for off Ras Nabend, the only place on the Persian coast 
where any are found, but none of much value are obtained. The south 
side of the bay is low and rocky ; the land behind sloping up to a height 
of several hundred feet ; the bottom or east end of the bay is a low sandy 
shore, swampy in parts, at the mouth of the great valley already described 
as extending far to south-eastward behind the coast range ; it is very low 
and level for many miles from the sea, and the water off it is shallow, 3 
fathoms being 1} to 2 miles distant. A few miles to eastward of the bottom 
of this bay, is a pass into the interior, said to be easily practicable for 
artillery. 

Bandar Beid Khin.—On the north coast of the bay N. by E. 1 E. from 
Nabend town, is a small sandy point, with a reef extending a cable off 
shore, and a small bay to eastward of it, in which small vessels ean 
anchor in a shemal ; the coast between this point and the bottom of the 
bay, which is about 2 miles to the eastward, is low and swampy, and 
intersected by mangrove creeks, Indifferent water is obtained by digging 
in the sand on the point. This place is frequented by fishermen from 
*Ashlth who take fish here in large seines, and keep a few boats hauled 
up on the point. At 12 miles N.E. 3.N. from the point, is the smal} 
village of Beid Khan, which lies nearly hidden in a grove of date and 
other trees: a little stream of fresh water, brought down from a gorge in 
the mountains in a rude aqueduct, enables the people to carry on a con- 
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siderable amount of cultivation. A vessel, to be sheltered from the 
shem4l, which blows about W.N.W., would have to anchor in 2} to 24 
fathoms at low water, with the edge of the little reef off the point about 
W.£N., but considerable swell from the westward is felt in this anchorage, 
though sheltered from the wind and sea, W.N.W. 1} miles from the west 
point of Bandar Beid Khan, the coast forms a low point, which may be 
considered the entrance of Ndbend bay ; close to westward of it, date groves 
begin, which extend past *Aslih town ; there is also a clump of dates, 
a. quarter of a mile to north-eastward. The small bay between these points 
is clear, but a reef runs a quarter of a mile off this point. Here the coast 
alters its direction to N.W. 

*astah, a town on the coast, a mile to north-westward of the point just 
described, is independent, and contains about 1,000 men of the Al Haram 
tribe. It is a straggling place, occupying more than half a mile along the 
shore, with no fortifications visible from seaward, and has a large date 
grove behind it. Cattle, &c., might be procured here : no large baghalahs 
belong to the place, but they have many small boats, and take a part in 
the pearl fishery. A short distance inland of this place are some ruins, 
consisting chiefly of mounds, but they have not been visited. Opposite 
the town, a reef extends more than half a mile off shore, with 5 
and 6 fathoms close to its edge; inside this, the water is a little 
deeper ; small boats run over it, and anchor in shelter close to the 
town ; but for a ship, the anchorage off the town is quite exposed to 
the shemal. 

prrecrrons.—The anchorage anywhere in Nabend bay is sheltered in 
a koss, but open to the shemal, and the heavy sea which rolls into the bay 
would render it almost impossible for a vessel to work out against one ; 
small vessels would get tolerable shelter in Bandar Beid Kh&n, but a large 
one, hardly any. The passage is about a mile in width between the 3} 
fathoms bank and the ’Aslih reef, and 2 miles wide between it and the 
reef off Nébend town ; but this bank is not a danger for any vessels likely 
to enter the bay. The reef off ’Aslah should not be approached nearer 
than 7 fathoms. 


NAKHL TAK is a small village on the coast with a fort and round. 
tower, 2 miles N.W. of ’Aslah. There are some date trees near it, and two 
or three large round trees between these places. The shore reef here 
extends about a quarter of a mile off, and should not be approached under 
8 fathoms, which would be very close. From this place as far as Tahri, 
20 fathoms are one mile off shore, or even less in places, the water deepen- 
ing to 30 fathoms at 4 miles off; the bottom is mud. The soundings be- 
tween this part of the coast and the edge of the pearl bank are irregular, 
30 to 40 and 45 fathoms. 
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BARAK. is a small village and fort with a date grove 13. miles N.W. of 
Nakhl Taki; the intermediate coast is steep-to, with little or no reef off 
it, and is nearly straight ; there are no villages between these places, and 
the hills rise close to the sea. Boats are partly sheltered in a shemal, off 
this village, by the projecting point to the westward of it, which forms 
the east point of Tahri bay. 


vTAuR? is a village in a small bay, 3) miles W.N.W. of Barak ; it is built 
partly on the shore and partly up the side of the nearest range of hills, 
which are about 700 feet high, and come close down to the sea at the 
bottom of the bay. It may be known by a square fort on the hill side, 
about 100 feet above the sea, at the west end of the village; there isa 
tower, also, on the hills at the east end. It contains 200 to 300 men, all 
fishermen, and small supplies of cattle and vegetables can be obtained ; 
water plentiful and good. The bay is formed by a low point projecting 
from the line of coast on either side of it, and is 2 miles across; there 
is an extensive date plantation and some cultivation on the east low point of 
the bay, and another grove a mile to westward of the town, on the western 
point. The soundings in the bay are 8 fathoms at half a mile off, thence 
shoaling regularly ; both the points are deep-to and clear of reef. By 
anchoring close in, in about 6 fathoms, the western point can be brought 
to bear W. by N., and a vessel would be sheltered in a shemal, but there 
is little or no shelter against the south-easter ; the holding ground is good. 
On a small hill, a mile W.N.W. of Tahri fort, are seen the ruins of a 
mosque on a low hill.* 


* At this place are the most considerable of the ruins on the coasts of the gulf, as far as 
is known to Europeans. From the present village for near two miles to the westward, the 
ground is a mass of mounds and debris of buildings, of much better masonry than any- 
thing existing at present ; the watercourses are walled in, and two narrow passes through 
the hills into the interior strongly fortified. At the mosque mentioned above, which is 
large, and has been a handsome building, are many grave stones, or sarcophagi, elaboe 
rately carved, with inscriptions in the Cufie character, also the remains of a Kandt, or 
subterraneous aqueduct. ‘There are also many dry wells and ruinous reservoirs among 
the mounds. These are the ruins of an early Mohammedan city of great importance, 
doubtless the once famous city Siraf; but on the hills behind this are remains of a different 
character and period, which unquestionably date from the Gabr (Guebre or Gheber) times. 
The whole hill side, for a space estimated at half a mile square, has been denuded of its 
superstratum of sand stone, possibly for building purposes, leaving two or three isolated 
square pillars of rock, 10 to 12 feet high, in one of which, a chamber, 7 by 4 feet, is 
excavated, and divided into two compartments, evidently graves. The surface of the 
rock for many hundred feet round these is honeycombed into little cells, varying from 
2 to 9 feet long, and 3 to 4 deep, with only thin partitions of the rock left between, and 
flights of steps, also cut in the rock, leading through them, up the steep hillside, to the 
wells, of which there are many, sunk to a great depth; one was 204 feet deep, with 36 
feet of water in it, quite smoothly cut through the rock, and about 1} by 3 feet across, 
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SHILAW is’a small village ‘on the coast, about 4 miles to westward of 
Téhri. The hills are close to the sea on either side of this place, and 
there are 20 fathoms within a mile of the shore.* About 2 miles west of 
this place is a slightly projecting point called Ras Akhter, to the westward 
of which is a bight where boats can anchor, sheltered by a small point 
to the westward called Ras al Asw&t ; both these points are deep-to. 

‘AYENAT, a village about 9 miles to the south-eastward of Kongan, has 
tolerably good anchorage in a shemAl in 10 fathoms; a small reef of rocks 
off the village forms a boat harbour. At 3 miles to westward of it is a 
small village called Mayali. The coast between Téhri and Kongin is 
deep-to, and safe to approach to half a mile. 


XonGowN was a large town standing at the bottom of the bay to eastward 
of Ras Mutéf, and 18 miles N.W. by W. from Tahri. The chief was 
independent, except of the Persian government, to whom he paid a yearly 
tribute of about 1,000/.; he had under his authority all the towns 
from Banak to Shiwd, excepting ’AslGh. Many baghalahs and boats 
belonged to the town, which was tolerably well built, and had large date 
plantations and much cultivation. In 1859 it was destroyed by the Deshti 
chief, with whom they had been long at feud; the Sheikh and his fol- 
lowers taking refuge on Sheikh Sho’aib: the town, in 1860, was quite 
abandoned and in ruins. There is good water here in wells. The bay 
affords shelter from the shemdl, but some swell rolls in at W.S.W., the 
wind blowing at N.W. by W.: about 10 miles farther to the westward, 
the shelter is complete. ‘There is no shelter whatever from the koss; the 
anchorage is in 5 fathoms, half to three-quarters of a mile offshore. At 
the town the beach is sandy, but at Ras al Mara, the low south-east point 
of Kongan bay, distant 2 miles from the town, rocks extend about a cable’s 
length off shore. 


KONGUN to RAS at KHAN.—The coast line between these places 
projects considerably, and has shoals off it to a distance, in one part, of 


In the precipitous faces of the hills around, are many little chambers excavated, mostly 
inaccessible ; some we could get at contained human bones, almost dropping to dust, and 
had been coated with cement inside; these were doubtless Gabr graves; no inscriptions 
could be found atany of them. Former writers have supposed Sirdf to have been situated 
on the coast of Laristén opposite Kais island, but there are no extensive ruins on that 
part of the coast: it will appear from the following that this is the site of that town. In 
Ebn Haukal’s Oriental Geography, 10th century, translated by Sir W. Ousely, it is 
stated that Siraf is on the coast of Fars, and that fruits, &c. weré brought from a mountain 
on the east of the city called Jem. We were informed at Tahri that there was at present 
atown called Jam at one day’s journey inland through the mountains, which stood in a 
fertile district, producing grain, fruit, Xc. 
- * From this to the end of the paragraph is from Capt. Brucks. 
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8 miles, called Ras Mutaf. The mountain range, on which Jebel Siri 
stands, stretches inland to north-westward, having a detached mass of 
mountains between it and the coast, of which Jebel Dreng is the highest 
part. The range mentioned at Kongén, between the Siri range and the 
sea, is 2,000 to 3,000 feet high; at a distance, it appears to form part of 
the back range, which, when close in, it rises above and hides; it is 
rugged and precipitous, with a very irregular outline.* 

The great fall in the level-topped range of Jebel Siri, 17 miles to north- 
westward of that peak, has been mentioned ; at 8 and 11 miles to north- 
west of this fall are two remarkable castle-shaped mountains with per- 
pendicular sides, and projecting portions, like bastions; and at 23 miles 
'N.W. 4 W. from it, is a round-shaped mountain about 4,000 feet high, 
which glistens white in streaks, in the sun, from the salt contained in it ; 
from this the range trends to northward towards Kah Khormij. A great 
valley separates these from the mountains next described. 

Jebel Dreng, 3,270 feet high, is at the northern end of the detached 
mountain mass already mentioned, which stands on the projecting part of 
the coast. Dreng makes in a mass of even height, with 3 to 5 hummocks 
on the top, according to the hearing ; on a N.E. by N. bearing, they are 
all in one, and it appears as one peak, with a great bluff on the north side. 
There is an extensive plain to the northward of it. This mountain lies 
N.N.E. } E., easterly, from Umm Kheileh islet, from which the centre 
hummock is distant 184 miles ; it is visible over 60 miles. The range 
decreases in height towards the south end ; at 14miles §. by E. } E. from 
the centre of Dreng, is a table hill near the south-west corner of the 
range, about 800 feet high, with a small natural pillar on it, called Funnel 
Hill by Capt. Brucks, useful as a mark when near the shoals, The 
range ends near the coast, about 8 miles to westward of Kongin ; this 
part of the coast is under the Deshti chief. 


DEYYER is a small town on the coast, 74 miles W. } N. from Kongin, 
the shore between forming a slight bay. It contains 200 to 300 men, and 
has a fort with two towers, and some round trees near it; to the eastward 
of it is a large date grove. Water might be obtained here, and a few 
cattle, &c. ; some firewood could be got from the interior, by waiting a 
few days. The population is chiefly Persian and agricultural. ‘This place 
lies near the south-east end of Dreng range, and the coast between this 
and Kongin is low and sandy, being opposite the mouth of the great 


* In some of the passes through these mountains, ropes are made use of to surmount 
the most difficult parts; when these are hauled up, the passes are rendered quite inac- 
cessible. Plaisted visited some hot springs in this range, opposite the town of Ber= 
distan.—(Journal from Calcutta to Basra, &e, 1750.) 
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valley above mentioned. A small reef extends 1 to 2 cables off at Deyyer, 
rendering landing difficult, unless the boats can get over it. 

There is capital anchorage here in a shemal, in 8 to 10 fathoms, half 
to one mile off shore, with muddy bottom; it is a favourite place of shelter 
for baghalahs during the summer shemils, but in winter it would be quite 
open to the koss. South of this place the water deepens to 27 fathoms at 
5 miles distance, afterwards shoaling again to 9 or 10 on the tail of the 
Mutaf shoals. 


BERDISTAN is 2 town 3 or 4 miles io north-eastward of Deyyer, and 
about two miles from the coast. It has a tall Badghir and stands near 
a khor, which has its mouth 3 miles east of Deyyer, and in rains be- 
comes a watercourse, draining the valley between Jebel Dreng and the 
great range. Banak, a small village 3 or 4 miles to north-westward of 
Kongiin, was under the chief of that place, Berdistan being under the 
Deshti chief. 


Aux, called Dandji by the Arabs, is a village on the coast, 24 miles 
to westward of Deyyer, with about 50 men. Jt stands on a small rocky 
point of low cliff, on which is a high round tower visible 10 or 1] miles. 
There is good water here in springs. At one cable off Tower point 
lies a small ridge of rocks under water, inside which is a boat harbour, 
where the best landing is, on a little sandy beach close to eastward of the 
tower. A vessel may anchor here in 6 or 8 fathoms less than half a 
mile off shore. The Dreng hills come close down to the shore at this 
place, and for 7 or 8 miles to the westward of it; there are few trees on 
this part. 

BaATUWER is a small village of about 30 men on the coast, 6 miles west 
of Aiili ; there is a small white domed tomb on the hills above it. From 
this place there appears to be no village near the shore for about 45 miles, 
or as far as Liar. 

The mainland, west of this place, cannot be approached by shipping 
owing to the extensive shoals off it; it has a westerly direction for 
about 12 miles, to a point called Ras Umm al Garm, whence it runs to 
N.W. by N. for about 35 miles farther to the village of Liar. It is only 
approximately delineated, and skirts the west side of the Dreng hills ; the 
great plain to the north of those hills is very low and swampy. 

uM AL GARM* is a small low island, less than a mile in extent, 
lying about a mile off the point called after it. Capt. Brucks states that 
there is a deep channel or gut, with 10 fathoms in it, between this island 
and the point. At 3 to4 miles N.W. of it is another sandy low island 
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* i.e., the mother of mangroves. 
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called Umm Sileh. Some date groves on this part of the coast can just be 
seen, when close in off Umm Kheileh island. 


UMIZ AN NAKHEILAH* commonly called Umm Kheileh, or Mo- 
kheileh, is a low islet, visible 6 or 7 miles, with two small date trees in the 
centre, and two-fifths of a mile across, lying 6 miles W. by S. from Ras 
Umm al Garm, and at the north end of the Ras Mutaf shoals. It is 
frequented by fishermen from Deyyer. 


RAS MuUTAF.}—This great shoal extends to the south-east and cast- 
ward for 18 miles from Umm Kheileh ; it appears to be composed of 
sand, with a rocky foundation, and is almost dry near its outer edge for 
many miles from that island, deepening gradually towards the tail. Its 
edge is one-third of a mile outside Umm Kheileh, or 6} miles off the main, 
and to the south-eastward it increases to a distance of 8 miles off. Its 
south-western edge is the steepest, 10 fathoms being within half a mile of 
it, but by not coming under 12 fathoms, a vessel would keep about 6 miles 
clear of it. On the south side it is less steep, shoaling gradually from 10 
fathoms, at 2 to 3 miles off; and off the east end or tail, the water deepens 
off very gradually to 10 fathoms, at a distance of 7 miles from the 3 fathoms 
line, and thence quickly to 20 and 25 fathoms. Inside the shoal, a deep 
water channel or khor, runs up between Umm Kheileh and the main, with 
6 and 7 fathoms, and continues for 8 miles beyond that island, but has no 
outlet. It is called Khor Ayyaz, and is used by small native craft, which 
leave it by a channel with about 2 fathoms at high water, close to north- 
ward of Umm Kheileh. In-shore of this channel, shoal water extends 
2 to 3 miles off shore, with another deep khor, leading up inside Umm al 
Garm island. 

Anchorage.— Vessels can anchor off the tail of this bank, quite sheltered 
from the shemil, in 4 or 5 fathoms, with Jebel Dreng bearing N.N.W., or 
open to the right of Funnel hill, and Jebel Siri, E. hy N. 4N. In the 
winter, it is not recommended to stand farther in behind the shoal than 
necessary to obtain shelter, as if a koss came on, the vessel might not be 
able to get out; the shem&l here blows at N.W., so that when the outer 
edge of the shoal is brought W. by N., the sea is quite lost. As there is 
no shelter from the shem4l for a large vessel between this and Ba-shehr, 
and it is a convenient and accessible place for anchorage, it may be 
advantageously resorted to by vessels caught in a N.W. gale near this 
part. 
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* This islet is said to have been formerly well planted with dates; on the old Portu- 
guese charts it is called Palmeira. On it is the ruined tomb of a Musulman Sheikh, or 
saint, from whom it is sometimes called Sheikh Karameh. 

+ Called hitherto by English seamen, the Berdistan bank, 
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prrecrrons.—In working up the gulf, a vessel may stand close into 
the coast as far as Kongin, where she would get smoother water than 
outside ; but near the tail of the Mutdf shoal, if she stood close in to the 
shore, she might, on the outshore tack, fetch up inside the shoal, and 
incur some risk ; with Funnel hill N.N.W. 4 W., she would be close to 
the south-east end. On the south side of the shoal, the soundings are a 
good guide; or Jebel Siri, E. by N. }.N., would be close to the edge. 
When Funnel hill bears N.N.E. 4 E., you are past the most projecting 
part, and from this as far as Mokheileh, 10 fathoms are close to the shoal. 
When Mokheileh island bears N.E., or when all the hummocks on Jebel 
Dreng are in one, you are to the northward of Ras Mutdf shoal. In 
rounding the shoal, if a vessel does not come under 11 fathoms by day, or 
12 fathoms by night, she will be at a safe distance. By day, the dis- 
colouration of the water is a good guide; it extends some miles off the 
tail of the shoal into deep water. The tides are strong in the channel 
behind the shoal, and are also felt along its outer edge, setting about 
parallel with the coast. 

At 13 miles N.W. 4.N. from Mokheileh, is the south point of a thin 
strip of low sandy shore, with tufts of grass on it, which runs in a N.W. 
by N. direction for 6 miles to Ras Yebrin or Jebrin. It is called Umm al 
Gassér, and between it and Mokheileh is the boat channel, already 
alluded to, which is narrow, and runs close round the north end of the 
islet ; native boats lie at the island till high water, before attempting the 
passage, which is much blocked up by dry sand-banks, and has not more 
than 2 fathoms at high water. Inside Umm al Gassdr is an extensive 
swamp intersected by deep khors, the mainland being about 5 miles 
distant ; this swamp continues to the northward, nearly to Léar. 


RAS al KHAN, the south end of a very low sandy ridge, almost overflowed 
at high water, is 15 miles N.W. by N. from Mokheileh island ; it projects 
considerably from the line of coast, and is opposite a great valley 10 miles 
broad, lying to northward of Jebel Dreng, and extending inland for near 
20 miles to the great round salt mountain, already described. Inside this 
point are extensive swamps, with many creeks, the mainland not being in 
sight from it. In this valley lies the town of Burdekhiin, the residence of 
the Deshti chief. 

The soundings off this point are 10 fathoms at 2 miles distance, and to 
the northward of it, that depth is found only a mile from the dry sandy 
ridge; to the southward of the point a small bay is formed, where native 
boats find indifferent shelter in a shemél, in 2 or 24 fathoms. Between 
this point and Mokheileh, 10 fathoms are 2 to 1 miles off the low strip of 
gand forming the coast, which is clear of danger. The 20 fathoms line is 
7 miles off Ras al Khan, and 10 to 12 miles off Ras Mutdf, outside which 
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it deepens quickly to 30 fathoms. The deepest water in this part of the 
gulf is 40 fathoms. A vessel should not come under 11 fathoms by day, 
or 14 by night, as the coast is so low as only to be seen 2 or 3 miles, 
even in the daytime. 


RAS al KHAN to BU-SHEHR.—The shore is clear of danger, the 
soundings decreasing regularly ; it has an average direction of N. by 
W. 4 W. as far as Ba-shehr peninsula, which projects considerably from 
the coast. The boundary between the territories of the Deshti and 
Tangistini chiefs is opposite the Asses Ears. The tide stream is very 
weak on this part of the coast, and often quite imperceptible. 

A range of mountains near the coast commences 9 miles to northward 
of Ras al Khan, and runs to northward along it for 40 miles, when it 
sinks into the plain which lies inland of Bi-shehr. It has a rugged 
outline ; a very remarkable peak on it is the Ba-Reyy4l, or Asses Ears, 
which consists of two pinnacles close together, on the summit of the 
range, with a third and smaller one on their north side. This peak, 
which is 2,500 feet high, and visible about 50 miles, is an excellent land- 
mark, and conspicuous when bearing N. by W. to S.E., beyond which 
bearings it is shut in with the rest of the range. There are other peaks 
on this range, two of which form a saddle or notch, when seen from Ba- 
shehr ; they are just to northward of Ba-Reyyal. 

EGh Khorméj * is a grand mountain ridge, 6,500 feet high, seen over 
all the coast ranges until close in to the shore, and to a distance of more 
than 80 miles. From the westward it makes in a long convex ridge, but 
when bearing E.S.E., the ridge is seen end on, and it forms a fine peak, 
with a long rounded slope on the north side. It is 22 miles from the 
coast just above the Ba Reyy4al, and bears from that peak N.E. From 
Ba-shehr it bears 8.E. by E. ¢ E., on which bearing its form is particu- 
larly remarkable. “To the southward of it, the back range has a south- 
easterly direction, passing inland of the great salt mountain behind Jebel 
Dreng. 

Khor Ziydret is a small creek, 7 miles to northward of Ras al Khan, 
entered by small boats at high water ; but the mouth is exposed. After 
rains, a large quantity of fresh water is discharged through it: its banks 
at the mouth are low. The swampy coast, which extends from Mokheileh 
island, ends a little above this : and the Ba Reyy4l hills come close down 
to the sea. 

L&dur is a small village and fort on the coast, 17 miles to northward of 
Ras al Khan. Kogéin is a similar village a mile to northward of Ladr ; 
‘there are large date groves at these villages, and much cultivation. 


* So called from the town of that name near its foot. 
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B4raki is a small village with a tower, on the coast West of Ba Reyyal; 
there are a few date trees here, and some cultivation on the narrow plain 
between the hills and the sea. It contains about 100 men, chiefly culti- 
vators. A little to the southward of this place is a position called Saman, 
or the boundary, being the junction of Deshtistan with Tangistan. A 
mile to northward of Baraki is a small fort and village. 

The coast between this place and Ras al Khan is quite safe to approach 
by the lead; it is sandy, with little rocky points, and there is no shore 
reef beyond a cable’s length off it ; the plain between the hills and the 
sea is from 1 to 2 miles wide. Ten fathoms are 4 miles off shore at 
Baraki, and 2 miles off, just north of Ras al Khan, the 20 fathoms line 
being from 11 to 14 miles off shore as far as Bi-shehr; the deepest 
water in this part of the gulf being from 30 to 35 fathoms. 

From Baraki the coast runs N. by W. for 20 miles, to the bottom of 
Halileh bay ; at 6 miles to northward of it is a single tree on a little cliff, 
rather conspicuous from seaward, and 2 miles north of this tree, are some 
low cliffs extending some distance along the coast. 

Bashi is a village with a large round tower, and date grove, 11 miles to 
northward of Baraki. Here the Ba Reyyl range recedes from the sea, 
ending a few miles to the northward : the great plain inland of Ba-shehr 
commencing about this place. 

Khor Khuweir is a small creck about 9 miles to northward of Bashi, 
dry at the entrance at low water; it is near the bottom of Halilch bay, a 
large and rather shallow bay, the shores of which are low and sandy, 
formed between the coast about Bashi and Ras Halileh, the south-west 
point of Bi-shehr peninsula ; near this khor, is a small fort and date 
grove. 

At 2 or 3 miles to north-westward of Khor Khuweir is the entrance 
to a large ereek draining the great swampy plain inland of Baé-shehr. Dry 
sands extend about a quarter of a mile off the mouth of this creek, which 
is nearly dry at low water, and the soundings within the bay are all under 
three fathoms, that depth being 4 or 5 miles off shore at Khor Khuweir ; 
the bottom is chiefly mud. 

From this the coast line of the mainland runs about N. by W.; it is very 
low, and ill defined ; being, in rains, swampy for a considerable distance 
from the point reached by the tide ; Ba-shehr peninsula is separated 
from it by a large salt water swamp, called Meshileh. About 5 miles to 
northward of Khor Khuweir, is the fort of Tangistan, the residence of the 
chief, which has many date trees round it, and the date groves are con- 
tinuous from it for many miles to northward. This is the northern extre- 
mity of the Tangistini chief’s territory. 


RAS HAL{LEH, before mentioned, is a low point, with a rocky spit 
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extending a third of a mile off to south-westward. At two-thirds of a 
mile N.N.W. of the point, is the small village of Halileh, containing about 
100 men ; it has a large square tower, and some cultivation is carried on. 
Good water is obtained in wells, about a mile to eastward of the point, 
and not more than 80 yards from the beach, just behind the sandy ridge ; 
the water is only 3 feet from the surface, and little above the sea 
level ; it is better than any obtainable near Ba-shehr for shipping. Close 
to westward of the wells are clumps of date trees, extending across the 
peninsula. There is good anchorage for small vessels, with Ras Halileh 
bearing N.W. by N., or with the fort seen over the point, a quarter to half 
a mile off shore, in 8 fathoms, and sheltered from the shemal, but optn to 
the shurgi. From Halileh point the shore of the peninsula runs E. 48. 
for 5 miles to the creck before mentioned, which drains the swamp ; it 
forms along narrow sandy spit, 5 or 6 feet above the sea, covered with 
tufts of coarse grass, and diminishing in breadth, from about a mile near 
the wells, to 50 yards at the extreme tip, having the great Meshileh, or 
swamp inside it. 

To the northward of Ras Halileh, the coast has a N.W. by N. direction 
for 54 miles, to Rishir mounds ; it is all rocky near the sea, and the shore 
reef extends about 2 cables off. There are two date clumps about a mile 
to northward of Halileh village, and the ground rises from that place to a 
table land in the centre of the peninsula; a white domed tomb on the 


highest part, called Imdm ZAdeh, is elevated 150 feet, and is 5 miles S, by E. 


of Ba-shehr ; above Ialileh the table land ends abruptly towards the sea 
in cliffs. This dome, or the date trees to the eastward of Halileh point, 
will be the first land seen when making Ba-shehr from the southward or 
westward. 

DIRECTIONS.—The sea is quite clear after passing Ras Mutaf. In 
working up the gulf, the low shore of Ras al Kh4n requires caution in 
passing or standing in towards it. On the off shore tack a vessel should 
not stand off so far as to approach the islets Farsi and ’Arabi, the lead 
being no guide. The whole of the Persian mountains except Kah 
Khorm(j are out of sight from these islets, so that by keeping them well 
up, in clear weather, a vessel would not get too near them. In hazy 
weather, it would be especially desirable not to approach them, or to 
stand off more than 40 miles from the coast when abreast of them. The 
directions for making B-shehr are given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NORTH COAST OF PERSIAN GULF. BU-SHEHR TO THE SHAT AL 
"ARAB. 


Variation 1° 15! to 1° 35’ Westerly in 1864. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—There are ranges of mountains at 
some distance from the coast, as far as the delta of the riv er, which is all 
low, with banks extending a great distance off. South of Deilim bay 
there is no danger on the coast. The water in the Gulf shoals gradually, 
the deepest water opposite Ba-shehr being 30 fathoms, and the depth 
decreases to the northward. The towns north of Ba-shehr are all small, 
the population chiefly Persian. The tides are felt along the coast, and, 
above Khareg, all across the sea; they increase in strength as the 
rivers are approached: the tide sets round the Persian coast along shore, 
as well as directly into their mouths from the southward. The tide hour 
varies from 74 hours at Ba-shehr to about 12 hours at the bar of the Shat 
al ’Arab river. 

The Mountains near Bi-shehr are very characteristic in their ap- 
pearance: the remarkable landmark Kah Khormij has been already 
described : to the northward of it ,and 27 miles east of BG-shehr, is a 
mountain ridge about 4,000 feet high, deeply furrowed, with a lump or 
nob on the summit at each end, and a third near the middle. Northward 
of this is another range, with a fall or step on the top, and a great bluff 
or fall on the northern end, 5,350 feet high, called Gisakan bluff ;* it is 
N.E. 3 E. 34 miles from Bi-shehr. To the left of this bluff is seen, 
when at Bé-shehr, the round top of a mountain, over 10,000 feet high, 
on which snow lies for some months ; it is 41 miles to north-eastward of 
the bluff. To the northward of Gisakdn bluff, the range is much lower, 
and stretches to northward, leaving a great plain between the mountains 
and the sea. From Bi-shehr harbour are seen between the Gisakan 
bluff range, and the one south of it, a little Asses-ears, and a barn topped 
peak, situated near each other on a range much farther inland. The Ba- 
Reyydl range, which is visible to the southward, forms in a saddle peak, 
or great notch. 


* So called from the town of that name in its vicinity; the road to Shiraz from Bé- 
shehr passes close to northward of this. 
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ABU-SHEHR, always pronounced Bi-shehr,* the principal sea port 
of Persia, is a town of about 12,000 inhabitants, and occupies a low 
point of land, at the north end of the peninsula already mentioned, which 
is 11 miles in length from the town to Ras Haltleh, by 3 miles broad in 
the centre. The town, which is 1? miles in circumference, is poorly 
built, the only architectural feature being several high badghirs, or wind- 
towers. It is defended on the land side by a wall with many towers, built 
across the isthmus, and a small outwork ; and, towards the sea, which 
surrounds it on three sides, by round towers at short distances apart, 
which are intended to mount guns, and by a large redoubt at the north 
end, on the creek side. The British Residency is a large building near the 
south-west corner, with a flag-staff close to it, and the Persian governor’s 
residence is a square fort at the south-east corner, near the creek, at which 
is the Persian flag-staff. The highest part of the ground on which the 
town stands is a rocky ridge near the east side, which does not exceed 40 
feet in height; a large bidghir, which stands on this, is the highest 
building in the town, and its top is elevated 90 feet above the mean sea 
level. This may be seen at a distance of 10 miles, and, when coming 
from the northward, is visible before any other part of the town or low 
land. The streets are narrow and dirty, and there is no attempt at 
draining, paving of any kind, or lighting. This place is directly under 
the Persian government, who keep a garrison of Sarbéz,f and some field 
pieces here. The governor is called Darya-Beg, or Lord of the sea, and 
is under the prince of Fars. The amount of duties levied on exports and 
imports is variable, and sometimes certain articles are prohibited.t 

The population is chiefly a mixed race of Arab and Persian, that of 
the country round being almost exclusively Persian: about a hundred 
Armenian merchants are settled here, and have a small Christian church 
in the town.§ It is the station of the British Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, and the head quarters of the Persian Gulf squadron. 


* The present town is probably less than 200 years old; the E. I. Company abandoned 
their factory at Gombroon, in 1761, and established one at this place shortly afterwards, 
which has, since the early part of this century, been a purely diplomatic establishment. 
This town was taken by the British army on 10th December 1856, and held by them 
till the conclusion of peace with Persia in 1857. , 

+ Persian regular troops. 

} On one occasion, when two or three ships had arrived to load with grain, of which 
there was plenty, the governor prohibited the export, on the plea that food was wanted in 
the country, thereby causing great loss to the shippers for demurrage; but it was inti- 
mated that if a certain sum were presented to the Darya Beg, the prohibition would be 
withdrawn. 

§ In this church are monuments to several English officers who fell in the Persian 
campaign of 1856-7. ; 
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A considerable trade is carried on with Basrah, India, Batavia, and 
the Mauritius : the traffic with the interior being by caravans of mules, 
which are the only animals capable of getting over the passes into the 
interior. The distance to Shiraz is about 180 miles. The exports are 
corn, horses, carpets, dried fruits, rose water, and drugs: the imports, 
dates, piece goods, timber, sugar, indigo, iron, &c. About 12 large 
baghalahs which trade with India, belong to this port, and many smaller 
coasting vessels. Part of the commerce is carried on in baghalahs from 
Koweit and other ports in the Gulf, and it is visited by a few European 
ships from Batavia, the Mauritius, and Calcutta. Supplies are easily 
obtained at a reasonable rate, as, cattle, vegetables, fruit, and other 
articles required for a ship, excepting salt meat. The drinking water 
used in the town is brought from wells, at a distance of 1 to 3 miles to 
the southward, the most distant being the best: the best water for ships 
is brought from Halileh bay, but the boats are sometimes detained by 
shemils for one or two days. There is no fuel for steamers, and the 
supply of firewood is limited. Boats are not allowed to leave, or arrive 
at, the town wharves between sunset and daylight. The Bu-shehr boats 
fly a red flag, with the two-bladed sword of ’Ali,* in white, in the centre 
of the field. 

The south-west tower of the town wall stands on little cliffs, 15 to 20 
feet high, which begin opposite the Residency, and extend S. by W., 
half a mile from the town; beyond these the coast is low and sandy, 
as far as Rishir point, forming a broad point, called Ras as Shaghab, at 
3k miles 8.S.W. of the town, which may be known by a small clump of 
date trees half a mile south of it, and appears prominent from the north- 
ward or southward. There is a well of good water at these trees, close to 
the shore ; boats often fill up here, lying in a small bight in the shore reef. 
Coming from the southward the town is first seen over this point, if the 
vessel is close in. Two miles from the town, is a small fishing village 
called Mufgheh, between which and the Residency cliffs, the shore forms 
a sandy bay. 

From Ras Shaghib the coast trends gradually to S.S.E. for 2 miles, to 
Rishir point, which is of low cliff, the north point of a small bay, having 
cliffs all round. On these are the mounds of Rishir f fort, which are 
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* Called Zulfikar. 

+ These are undoubtedly very ancient, probably cotemporary with Babylon, from the 
fact that bricks with the cuneiform character are found in a mound, two miles to the 
eastward, which forms part of the remains. Sir W. Ousely says that the Persian 
geographer, Hamdallah Cazvini, who wrote in the 14th century, dates its foundation 
above 500 B.c. The mounds above mentioned are very remarkable, and were pro- 
bably a citadel; they are 20 to 30 feet above the ground, and surrounded by a broad, and 
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80 to 90 feet above the sea, and enclose a quadrangular space about 300 
yards across. 

Imam Zadeh tomb or mosque, which has a white dome, stands in a little 
village, on the highest part of the peninsula, about a mile E. by N. of Rishir 
fort, and is visible 13 miles. Outside the walls of Baé-shehr, the ground 
is swampy, and sometimes overflowed at extraordinary high tides, for 
upwards of a mile to the southward, excepting a narrow strip along the 
west coast. It thence rises in a gradual slope to Imam Zadeh village, 
and is partly well cultivated, with several small hamlets, clumps of 
date and other trees, and many wells. To the southward of Imfim 
Zadeh the land is very rugged and broken, as far as Halileh, the high 
ground ending on all sides in little cliffs. Very fine grapes grow on the 
rocky ground about Imam ZAédeh. 

The east coast of the peninsula runs in a curve for 14 miles to Ras 
Fader, which bears $.E. 4 E. from the town, and is about 80 feet high, 
with a few date trees on it ; between it and the town the land is swampy. 
From Fader the edge of the swamp or meshileh, which separates the 
peninsula from the main, runs to §.S.E. for nearly 5 miles, to a low point, 
with groves of date trees, and cultivation all along the low belt formed 
between the swamp and the rising ground near Im4m Zadeh. Opposite 
this point is the highest and driest part of the meshileh, and therefore 
the best place to cross to the main land; but in dry weather, or at neaps, 
the caravans cross it a mile or more to the northward. Just helow this 
point is a small fort and village called Tengek, and hence the edge of 
the swamp runs to southward behind Halileh bay. 

The probable breadth of the meshileh is 3 to 4 miles, between this part 
of the peninsula and the mainland, which is very low for many miles from 
the edge of the swamp, and beyond Shif to the northward. 

To north-eastward of Fader, and separated from it by the creek, is 
a large swampy island called Maharag, which has some fishermen’s huts 
SSS eee 
still deep, ditch, on the three sides towards the land; the fourth, towards the sea, is 
open. The country for a mile or more round this, is a series of heaps or mounds, all 
probably remains of the city which must have existed here. Earthen urns, containing 
human remains, have been dug up in the neighbourhood, but without inscriptions; this 
mode of interment has never been in use among Mohammedans, or probably even 
among the Gabrs or fire worshippers. The mound where the inscriptions are found is 
about 30 feet high, and on being dug into from the top a short distance, the bricks are 
found regularly laid in courses. Before the establishment of Bi-shehr, there was a large 
Mohammedan town here, extensive grave yards still existing, with dates on the tombs 
from 100 to 200 years ago; the modern village of Rishir is insignificant. On Dec. 9th, 
1856, this strong position was taken by assault, with some loss, by the English army 
advancing on Bi-shehr ; the mounds were occupied by about 800 matchlockmen of the 
Tangistani tribe. 

4297. ° 
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on its west end, a third of a mile distant from Fader point: it extends 
thence upwards of 14 miles to east-north-eastward, and is partly over- 
flowed at high springs, being nowhere more than 3 or 4 feet above the 
sea. 

Jeziret Sheikh S'aad* is a low island, 4 miles long north and south, 
lying on the east side of the harbour. It hasa small village and tower on 
its north end; the latter, which bears N.N.E. 54 miles from the Residency 
flagstaff, stands on the north point, which is rocky, and about 10 feet 
above the sea, being the highest part of the island. The village is in- 
habited by boatmen, who carry on the traffic between Ba-shehr and Shif : 
a small creek, running into the island, divides the village into two parts. 
Many men of the squadron have been buried here from time to time. 
There is no water here except after rains; in the summer it has to be 
brought from Bé-shehr. At 21 miles South of this tower are two date 
trees ; these and the tower are useful as marks in the harbour. ‘The west 
coast of the island is sandy, with rocky patches, and it is all swampy, 
except a narrow strip along its northern and western sides: the south end 
is separated from Maharag by a channel nearly dry at low water, and half 
a mile broad. 

snif isa low rocky point of the mainland, 14 miles east’ of the tower 
on Sheik S’aad; it is 10 to 15 feet hich, and is the only landing place on 
the main near Ba-shehr. Many of the supplies from the interior are 
brought down to this point, and shipped thence for that town, thereby 
saving the long round by the meshileh. Inland of Shif the country is low, 
barren, and partly swampy for some miles, and to the northward of it are: 
extensive swamps as far as Rahilleh. 

Ras as Shat, the point, which, with the banks off it, forms the shelter to 
Bt-shehr harbour against the shemal, bears N.W. 2 W. 10 miles from the 
Residency, and is very low and sandy, hardly above the sea level ; it is 
a narrow strip of sand, and inside it is an extensive swamp intersected by 
numerous creeks extending for many miles inland, and to the eastward,. 
beyond Shif, All these creeks have deep water inside, but only 2 to 3 
feet at the entrance. 

AnU-SHEHR HARBOUR.—The harbour, called by the Arabs Khor 
Deirch, is a belt of deep water between Rigget as Safli, or “ the inner 
bank,” which extends off the town, and “the outer bank,” or Rigget al 
*Aali, extending southward from Ras as Shat. 


a 


* Called by the Ba-shehr boatmen merely Jezireh or the island; near the tower is the 
ruined tomb of the Sheikh, whose name it bears; and to the eastward of this are remains 
of a town of some antiquity, consisting of extensive mounds, and ancient tombs, and 


called Bandargah. 
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APPROACHES to the HARBOUR.— From Ras Halileh to Shaghdb’ 
point, a rocky reef fronts the coast to a distance of 1 to 2 cables, being - 
most extensive at the latter place, where also, 3 fathoms are ‘very near its 
edge ; while to the southward, the 8 fathoms line is about a mile off shore. 
Outside this, the depths increase regularly, 6 fathoms being 23 miles off. 
Twenty fathoms are 10 to 11 miles off shore, from Ras Halileh as far as 
Ras as Shat. This rocky shore reef ends* in the bay, about a mile south 
of the town; it is most extensive just above Mufgheh, being there 
@ quarter of a mile off shore ; a little boat harbour being formed inside it, 
opposite that village. 

Ras as Shat has 10 fathoms at 3 miles off, thence shoaling regularly to 
2 fathoms, half a mile off shore. From this point the edge of the Outer 
bank runs to south-eastward till opposite Bié-shehr; it forms a long 
narrow tail or spit, running north and south: on its southern tip, which 
bears W.S.W. 23 miles from the Residency flag-staff, it has 13 feet at 
low water springs, thence shoaling gradually to 12 feet, with the flagstaff 
bearing East ; 9, when it bears S.E. by E. 3 E., and so on to the dry 
banks E.S.E. of Ras as Shat. Under 9 feet it is hard sand, towards the 
southern end, the bottom is mixed with mud, and becomes softer until it 
is nearly as soft as the mud on either side. Outside it, the water 
shoals regularly up to the shoalest part, which is only 2 to 3 cables 
broad ; 4 fathoms are one mile off; bottom soft mud. When on the 
shoalest part, Ras Shaghab bears S.S.E.}E. The anchorage, called the 
Outer roads, is in 4 fathoms just outside this bank, with the town 
bearing I. by N. It is used by vessels of too large a draught to enter the 


roads ; on this bearing boats can easily fetch off with the prevailing 


winds. The greatest draught of any vessel brought into the inner roads 
during the war was 19} feet, and this only at springs. The anchorage in 
the outer roads is quite exposed, both to the shemal and shurgi. 

The Inner Bank consists of a series of dry sand-banks, lying off the 
north end of the town. Its outer edge, which commences just above the 
Residency, runs to N.W. by N. for 23 miles from the flagstaff. ‘There 
are several boat channels through it, used at high water by boats entering 
or leaving the creek for the Outer roads. The north-west point of these 
shoals, called Ras al Marg, is the chief danger Zentering the harbour, 
being a lee shore in a shemal, and steep-to: the deepest water in the 
harbour is close to its edge. It is the west end of a long, narrow sand-bank, 


* Between this, and the little cliffs before mentioned, is a fine sandy beach clear of 
reef, in which most of the stores for the British army were landed, on their first arrival 
in Dec. 1856. 


t te. the point of death ; it is also called Umm al Jelil. 
02 
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dry at low water, which runs in a slight curve in an E. }N. direction 
for 14 miles. This bank, which is on the south side of the anchorage, is 
called Lakfeh. 

Entrance Channel.—From Ras al Marg a flat with 2 fathoms and 
under at low water, extends in a south direction outside the dry part 
of the inner bank until past the town: opposite the Residency, it 
extends 1} miles off shore. The entrance channel, between this and 
the outer bank, is 1 to 1} miles wide; it has only 14 feet at low water 
springs, with the Residency bearing East to E. by N., but deepens to 
the northward, and with the flagstaff E.S.E. there are 3 fathoms in it. 
To the southward of the outer bank there is a sort of continuation of it, 
with 24 to 3 fathoms, extending as far as Shaghab, having half a fathom 
more water inside. The bottom is everywhere soft mud. 

Khor Deireh, by the English called the Inner roads,* is the name given 
to that part where large vessels anchor : the soundings are 3 to 4 fathoms at 
low water, over muddy bottom ; it lies close outside the Lakfeh bank, and 
with the town bearing from S.E. by E. to S. by E. is only half a mile wide, 
having on its north side the shoal water extending off the dry banks to 
the eastward of Ras as Shat. The deepest water is close to the Lakfeh 
bank, on which the lead is no guide ; on the north side the water shoals 
regularly, but quickly, the banks are hard sand, so that it is advisable to go 
about on getting a hard cast; or in a large ship to do so immediately the 
water shoals, and before getting a hard cast. 

The anchorage is the better sheltered in a shemal the farther you are 
in to the-eastward, and the easier it will be for boats to fetch the ship from 
the town : a large ship should anchor with the flagstaff S. by E. 4 E. in 
3 to 34 fathoms, 24 miles from the town, and quarter of a mile from the 
edge of the Lakfeh bank, so that she may have room to veer cable in a 
shem4l. A small vessel might bring the flagstaff S. 3 E., and anchor in 
21 fathoms, just outside the baghalahs, half a mile to eastward of the berth 
for large vessels, and opposite a small boat passage through the 
Lakfeh bank, which is avery convenient berth. Opposite the east end of 
the Lakfeh, which is called Ras al Jabri, there are only 14 fathoms in the 
harbour, and thence the depth decreases towards Sheikh S’aad. The 
holding-ground is everywhere very good in this anchorage. 

xthor Sult&ni is the name given to a large creek, with a shallow bar, 
by which boats of light draught run up to the wharves at the town. It 
passes close along the east side of the town, where it is 2 cables broad, 
and has 4 to 6 fathoms, hard bottom ; and thence runs to south-eastward, 
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* During the war there were 40 to 50 large ships lying in the Inner roads at one 
time. 
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between Fiider* and Maharag, where it splits into two branches, of 
which the principal runs to north-eastward, behind Maharag and 
Sheikh S’aad islands. 

On the east side of Khor Sulténi, a rocky bank extends from Maharag 
island for 21 miles to north-westward, ending in a point, one mile north 
of the town; the part to northward and eastward of the town is called 
’Alaf-din. Opposite the north end of this, the creck is half a mile 
broad, and has only a fathom in it at low water, and to the northward 
spreads out into a great flat, with mostly hard bottom, lying between this 
shoal and the Lakfeh bank, with depths of 3 to 4 feet at low water. 
There are two entrances to Khor Sultdni across this flat, one just South 
of Ras al Marg, called Khor Bahraini, only used by small boats, as the 
entrance is exposed ; the other, between Ras al Jabri and the ’Alaf-dan. 
Through this latter, large baghalahs, drawing 10 feet, are brought into 
the creek to lay up, being first cleared out of everything. The shoalest 
water is just North of ’Alaf-d4n, where there are only 1] to 114 feet, hard 
bottom, at high water springs. Boats of 7 to 8 feet draught can get in 
at any high water.f 

Small native vessels anchor with Ras al Jaébri West to N.W. in 6 feet 
at low water ; this anchorage is called Bandar al Ghawi. 

Khor Banéar-gih, a large creek, by which Shif is approached, runs 
close along the north end of Sheikh S’aad, and has 5 to 8 fathoms in it 
opposite the tower: it then turns to south-eastward behind the island, 
passing a third of a mile to westward of Shif point : at high water, the 
Shif boats pass inside Sheikh S’aad in bad weather, and thence down the 
creek south of Maharag island to Fader. The bar of Bandar-gah creek, 
1} miles West of the tower, has only half a fathom at low water: a reef 
runs off 14 miles S.W. from the tower, and there is another projecting 
as much on the north side of this ereek.} 

The water is very shoal off the west side of Sheik S’aad ; and between 


* The surveying brig Euphrates, during the Persian campaign, was brought into 
Khor Sulténi, drawing 10} feet, and stationed half a mile S.E. of Ras Fader in the 
southern branch of this creek, to assist in the defence of the British camp if required. 

+ The marks for entering are not easily made out by a stranger ; the pilots will take 
vessels of the above draught in. A rocky spit extends a quarter of a mile to south- 
eastward of Ras al Jabri, which you may haul round, when all the cliffs near the Residency 
are shut in behind the town; when to the southward of this spit, the two date trees cn 
Sheikh S’aad will bear E. by N.: then haul up to W. by S, until all the date trees 
(about a dozen) on Fader are only just seen clear of the town, when stand in for the 
boats in the creek. 

$ At 1; miles N.N.W. of Sheikh S’aad, is a small sandy point called Tehimiyeh, with 
rocks extending some distance off, on which foot passengers to the interior sometimes 
land at high water. d 
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‘it and Maharag a rocky flat projects about a mile, with a deep blind 
channel between it and ’Alafdin, running to southward till opposite, and 
only 3} cables from the town, it is separated at the head by 2 narrow rocky 
ridge from Khor Sulténi. From Bandar-gah creek to Ras as Shat are 
extensive mud banks, intersected by numerous large and deep creeks, 
draining the swamps, which are all shallow at their entrance. There are 
a few sand knolls on these mud banks, only covered at highest springs 
and seen from the inner roads at low water. 
TrpEs.—It is high water at Ba-shehr, on full and change, at about 7} 
hours, the time being somewhat variable. The spring rise and fall varies 


from 6 to 8 feet, and the neaps rise from 4 to 6, their range being 2 to 4 
feet. In summer, the day tides, and in winter the night tides, are much 
the greater, the second tide being, in either case, quite insignificant. The 
winds affect the tide very much, the shemal making it later, and lowering 
the general level of the water, while the shurgi causes high tides, and 
prevents the water from ebbing.* 

In the offing, the stream, which sets up and down the coast, is weak, 
and sometimes replaced by currents, of a half to one mile per hour, setting 
with, or perhaps against the prevailing winds (see page 10). In the en- 
trance to the harbour, the stream sets north and south, and when near the 
inner bank, to eastward, across it into the creek, tending to set a vessel 
over to that side; and the ebb the reverse. In the anchorage it sets east 
and west along the Lakfeh bank, and is weak on the shoal flats to north 
and east of the anchorage. The tide is very strong in Khor Sultdni op- 
posite the town, and sets to eastward and westward across and through 
the inner bank until that bank is dry, when it takes the direction of the 
channel. The stream is also strong round the north end of Sheikh S’aad. 

DIRECTIONS.—The depths are given for low water springs. A pilot + 
will always come off, weather permitting, if a vessel heave-to for him; do 
so in 3} or 4 fathoms with the Residency E. by N. ; a vessel drawing more 
than 14 feet would have to wait for the tide. The mud is so soft in the 
entrance channel, that a vessel would come to no harm if she touched the 
bottom { in that part. 

Making the place—When so far out that the low land is not seen, 
Gisakin bluff, which bears N.E. ? E. from the town, will, in clear 
weather, enable a vessel to judge her position. 

Coming from the southward, if tolerably close in, the date groves in 
Halileh bay will be the first objects seen; a ship may keep in soundings of 


* The July spring tide is the highest in the year, which may be due to the S.W. 
monsoon heaping up the water in the gulf. 

+ The charge for pilotage is 1} kerans per foot draught. 

+ Unless indeed a steamer, whose injection valves were under the bilge. 
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5 to 7 fathoms till past Rishir, when the depth decreases, and she may 
keep in 3} to 3 fathoms, or a mile off shore, till opposite the tail of the 
outer bank, when the depths will decrease to 2} fathoms. By night, she 
should endeavour to sight the land, by keeping as close in as possible, 
paying great attention to the lead, so as not to run past the town, and get 
near the low point Ras as Shat. The town would be seen forming the 
termination of the land, appearing detached from the peninsula, and if 
any vessels were in the harbour, blue lights, &c., would be answered. At 
night, a stranger had best anchor in 4 to 5 fathoms with the town East to 
E. by S. 

Coming from the northward, a vessel would stand past Ras as Shat in 
5 fathoms, being guided by the lead ; when abreast of that point, which is 
not visible more than 3 miles, the high bddghir in the town would be 
sighted ; she would then stand along the edge of the outer bank till oppo- 
site the town. 

Standing in from seaward, Im4m ZAdeh dome would be first seen, 
especially in the afternoon, showing white, when in 18 to 20 fathoms, the 
town not being seen till in 15 fathoms. The soundings are quite regular. 

Entering the Harbour.*—Two buoys are at present maintained here by 
the British Government, one on the tail of the outer bank, the other off 
Ras al Marg. 

To enter the harbour pass close to the southward of the outer buoy, 
and then haul up N.  E., passing a cable’s length to westward of the inner 
buoy, and then stand for the shipping and anchor as directed in the next 
paragraph. 

The following directions are now chiefly useful in case of the buoys 
getting adrift. 

The tail of the outer bank should be crossed with the Residency 
bearing E. by N. for a large vessel, and E. to E. by S. for a small 
vessel, The English and Persian flagstaffs are in one when bearing 
E. by N., and are a good mark to cross the outer bank with. By bringing 
the Residency E.N.E., or the north end of the town on with the fall 
in the highest part of the Gisakén range, a vessel would get about a 
foot more water ; but it is an advantage to cross as high up as possible, 
as it is the easier to fetch in with the prevailing winds ; the bank, also, is 
more defined, and it is easier to make sure you have crossed it. ‘The 
water will shoal regularly, but quickly up to its edge, and when on it, the 
bottom is somewhat harder than on either side of it. With the Residency 
East, the difference is marked, but when bearing E.N.E., the variation 
both of depth and nature of bottom is very slight, and requires great atten- 


* There are no good leading marks, and the mountains are commonly not visible, 
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tion to the lead to observe it. There is no good cross bearing to tell you 
when you are over it. Ras Shaghdb, the outer point of land known by 
the small clump of date trees, bears §.S.E. when inside it, and 8. } E. 
when over on the east side of the entrance channel. If crossing with the 
two flagstaffs in one, you will be over the bank, when Imm Zadeh dome 
is in one with the left peak of the notch in the Asses Ears range. If 
running up from the southward along shore, a vessel may pass Ras Shaghab 
at half to 1 mile off, and should not bring that point to bear to southward 
of S. 1 E. till off Ras al Marg, the north-west point of the inner bank. 

As soon as you are sure of having crossed the outer bank, haul up N. by 
E. to N. by E. 4 E,, till past Ras al Marg, or if you have to work up, tack 
on either side as soon as the water begins to shoal. In working up in a small 
vessel, you may stand over towards the inner bank, till the south end of 
the Residency cliffs is nearly in one with the two large round trees, on 
the rising ground to the left of Im4m Zadch, or till those cliffs are just 
inside the notch in Asses Ears range, if the hills are visible. It is not 
advisable to get a hard cast on the edge of the outer bank, when near Ras 
al Marg, unless in a small quick working vessel, as you would then be 
very close to the shoalest part. 

Ras al Marg generally shows well by the breakers on it, except near 
high water, or when quite smooth. When off it, Residency flagstaff 
bears §.S.E. 2 E., the two date trees on Sheikh S’aad, E. }? N., and the 
shipping in the anchorage E.N.E. The narrowest part of the channel 
is opposite Ras al Marg, being there only half a mile wide, and the outer 
bank is at this part rather steep-to; on the north side of Ras al Marg, 
4 fathoms are within half a cable of the dry part of the Lakfeh bank. 
When past this point, you may stand to north-eastward, keeping the 
shipping a little on the starboard bow, and anchor, according to the 
draught, with the Residency 8. by E.}E. to §.$E. The two date 
trees bearing E. 4 N., or just open to southward of a small peak on the 
back range, to the right of the little barn and paps already mentioned, 
will be a close mark to clear the whole of the Lakfeh bank on its 
north side. 

JEZIRET KZAREG is 4 miles long north and south by 3 broad at the 
northern end. The north-east point bears N.W. by W. 31 miles from 
Bi-shehr. Khadreg has a range of table-topped hills, ending in bluffs, 
running north and south its whole length; the highest point is a small 


tomb, with a dome, on the summit near the middle of the island ; it is 
elevated 284 feet, and visible 17 to 18 miles, The hills come close 
down to the south point in precipitous bluffs, with detached table lumps. 
Towards the north-west end the hills decrease in height, and end at that 
point in cliffs 20 to 30 feet high. At one mile from this point, and one- 
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third of a mile from the north coast, is a quoin-shaped hill, about 200 feet 
high, with a tree and small building on the summit, and conspicuous, 
except from the northward, when it is not seen against the other higher 
hills. The west coast has a series of rocky points with sandy beaches 
between, the hills ending abruptly in cliffs. On the east side is a plain, a 
mile in extent, and cultivated in parts, with date groves and gardens, 
having a pretty appearance from seaward. It ends in the low sandy 
north-east point, on which stands the fort and village,* with a flagstaff 
in the north-east angle, or citadel. It contains now about 400 men, 
chiefly fishermen and Basrah pilots. There is a small garrison of regular 
Persian troops, with one or two guns. Excellent water is easily pro- 
curable here, from wells close to the beach, and at a cheap rate. <A few 
cattle, and some vegetables, &e., may be procured. All ships bound to 
the river call here for a pilot, it being their station or residence. This 
island, with Khargd, is under the governor of Ba-shehr. The landing 
at low water is best just to northward of the flagstaff; at high 
water you may land anywhere along the beach near the fort, the boats 
running over the reef. 

Anchorage.—Khareg is surrounded by a rocky reef, extending nowhere 
more than half a mile off shore. Off the fort point there is no reef, but a 
spit extends three quarters ofa mile off, with not less than 3} fathoms on 
it close to the point, and 44 farther out, 6 to 10 fathoms being close to 
on either side. South of the fort point the east coast forms a sandy bay, 
in which the reef extends one-third of a mile off shore, with 7 fathoms 
close to its edge. The most convenient anchorage in summer is in 7 to 
8 fathoms, a third of a mile off shore, with the quoin hill just open to 
southward of the fort, and quite sheltered from the shem4l ; in winter, a 
vessel should anchor farther out, in 9 or 10 fathoms, as, if a shurgi came 
on, she would have to shift round to north-westward of the fort, and 
anchor with the flagstaff S.S.E., three quarters of a mile, in 7 fathoms, 
and sheltered from the south-easter, but exposed to the shemal. This 


* This fort, which is a third of a mile in length, was built in 1754 by the Dutch, who 
established a settlement here, but were dispossessed by Mir Mahannah in 1765. It 
js ruinous, except the citadel in the north-east corner, which has been lately repaired 
by the Persian government, but is not a work of any strength. The English have occu- 
pied this island on two occasions, from 1838 to 1842, and 1856-7. At 1} miles to west- 
ward of the fort, is a tomb with a spire, on the rising ground, the shrine of Mir Moham- 
med, a son of Ali; an inscription states that it was rebuilt 540 years ago. There are 
9 or 10 other Mohammedan shrines on the island, in one of which is shown the impres- 
sion, in the rock, of the hand of the prophet al Khizr, believed by them to be still alive. 
Just to eastward of the mosque, are some caverns excavated in the rock, probably of the 
Gabr times, and used for burial places; below these are many ancient troughs or cells, 
also excavated in the rock, similar to those at Tahri. 
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anchorage is in the strait between this island and Khargu, and quarter of 
a mile off the reef on the north side of the island. The holding ground 
is indifferent, and during the winter, a vessel must always be prepared to 
shift round the point, according to the wind, and it is preferable to do so 
at the commencement of the gale. In the summer, native boats are made 
fast to the shore, in a small bight formed by the extreme of the fort point, 
with about six feet in it at low water. To westward of the fort, the 
shore forms a sandy bay, the reef extending half a mile off in the centre. 
Off the north-west point the reef does not extend more than a quarter of a 
mile ; the west side has not been examined, but the reef is less extensive 
than on the north side; off the south end there is no reef beyond 
2 cables. 


JEZIRET KHARGU,* a very low white sandy island, visible only 
6 miles by day, and very difficult to see at night, is 3 miles long N.N.E. 
and §.S.W., by a third of a mile broad ; its south end lies North 2} miles 
from Khareg fort flagstaff. It is barren and uninhabited, and has some 
brushwood on it, and a few stunted date trees at the north end, where 
indifferent water may be obtained by digging shallow wells. 

The north end of Khargé is clear of reef ; on the west and south sides, 
« flat rocky reef extends half to three quarters of a mile off, with 7 to 10 
fathoms close to. On the east side, foul ground extends a quarter to half 
a mile, with 12 to 15 fathoms within a quarter of a mile of its edge; the 
best landing is at the north-east corner. 

Soundings near Khareg and Khairgi.—In the strait between the two 
islands, the clear channel of which is a mile broad between the reefs, 
the soundings’ are irregular, 5 to 9 fathoms, over hard bottom, and these 
depths are carried close to the reefs. Khareg is deep-to on its west side; 
no soundings have been taken close to the reef, but there are 25 to 30 
fathoms, the deepest water in this part of the gulf, at a short distance off 
it, and off the north-west corner ; on the east and south sides, 21 fathoms 
are 6 miles off: this is the deepest water between the island and the main, 
and thence the depth decreases to 12 fathoms, at one mile off the island. 
At one mile from the east and north sides of Khargi there are 20 to 25 
fathoms, the depth thence decreasing towards the mainland. On the west 
side 12 fathoms are found close to the reef, and also at two miles from the 
island, the depth increasing to 18 fathoms at 5 miles distance. 

DIREcTIONS.— See page 33. Attention is required to the tide, which 
is strong near the islands and through the straits. It is high water, at 
full and change, at 8 hours, rise and fall 6 to 7 feet. Khargt is some- 


* Called by the Arabs also Khuweiri. ELC. brig of war Euphrates, ran on this 
island at night, in December 1848, during a south-easter; it not being seen at all. 
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times seen on a moonlight night, showing as a white streak, but not till 
near the reef, which is very steep-to on the east side of the island. 
Khireg, from its brown colour, is often quite invisible at night. 

RAS AS SHAT TO RAS HUL BARKAN.—The coast runs about N.N.W. 
for 73 miles, to the head of the bay called Dithet Deilim, the northernmost 
bight of the Persian Gulf, and thence turns to W.S.W. for 28 miles to 
Barkfn, at which point the delta formed by the rivers commences. The 
whole coast is free from danger, and the soundings are regular. North- 
ward of Khargi the depths are under 20 fathoms, quite across the gulf, 
decreasing towards the rivers. The tides are perceptible all along this 
shore, increasing in strength to the northward: they set along the coast 
and round Deilim bay. 

ASPECT of the coast. The shore is low, the mountains being at some 
distance inland, excepting Kth-i-Bang,* which is a range of hills 1,000 
feet high, and visible upwards of 30 miles: the highest part is 30 miles 
N. 3 E. from Khareg fort. It lies only 2 miles from the coast, and has a 
precipitous face on its seaward side ; so that from the southward it makes 
in a remarkable bluff of light colour, with rather a jagged outline. The 
range extends 12 miles about parallel to the coast. North of Gisakin 
bluff are a series of mountain ranges 30 to 40 miles from the coast, over 
which are seen the tops of others, covered with snow in winter. Inland 
of Kuih-i-Bang, and separated from it by a valley, is a range about 15 
miles from the coast, 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, but with no conspicuous 
peak on it. Its southern end is 30 miles north of Bu-shehr, the country 
south of it being apparently a dead flat from the coast as far inland as the 
Gisakiin range. 

A range of lower hills, running east and west, comes within 3 or 4 
miles of the head of Deilim bay and thence turns to north-westward into 
the interior, decreasing in height to the westward. This range is the 
westernmost on the Persian coast ; the whole head of the gulf west of it 
being a low alluvial plain. On this range, 25 miles E. # N. from Deilim 
town, is a sharp peak, remarkable when on that bearing, and at its western 
extreme, as seen from Deilim bay, is a remarkable funnel hill, which is 


26 miles N.W. 4.N. from that town, and 550 feet high. 


Kuh Behbahin is a great mountain mass of irregular outline, lying in 
an east and west direction ; the highest part is 10,400 feet high, and in 
very clear weather is seen 125 miles, or from the bar of the Basrah river. 
The summit is 463 miles N.E. by E. from Deilim, and has snow on it for 
six months in the year. 


* There is said to be a ruined fort on the summit of this hill, 
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Ras as Shat to Sabz Pushén.—The coast is low and sandy ; the sound- 
ings off it are 10 fathoms at 3 miles off, opposite the former point, and 
the same depth 6 miles off shore farther to the northward ; 15 fathoms 
being 4 to 9 miles off at the same parts. There is little or no shore reef, 
and no outlying danger. There is no shelter from the prevailing winds 
on this part of the coast. 

Khor Ré-hitleh.—From Ras as Shat, the low strip of land forming the 
coast, has a N.N.W. direction for 5 miles to the entrance of this khor, 
which is navigated by boats of small burden for some miles to the village 
of the same name. Jt is shallow at the entrance, and after rains a good 
deal of fresh water is discharged through it from a small river or water 
course, in which it is said there is always fresh water beyond the range of 
the tide. Its banks are overflowed at high water for some distance from 
the mouth, the coast line being only a few fect above the level of high 
water, and consisting of a narrow strip of sand, with a few tufts of grass. 
The village of Raé-hillch is small, the only thing seen from seaward over 
the swamps, is a small clump of date trees 53 miles N.E. of the entrance ; 
there are several other salt water creeks on either side of this one, each 
of which has a native name; they are all shallow at the entrance, and 
have deep water inside. 

Bandar Righ* is a small town with some date trees near the coast, 13 
miles N. } W. of Khor Ri-hilleh, inhabited partly by Arabs of the Zab 
tribe. This place and the country south of it are under the governor of 
Bi-shehr. There is a small khor at the town, and it is fronted by two 
sandy islets, or banks, inside which native boats lie aground at low water ; 
much grain is exported from this place to other parts of the gulf. 

The coast. between this and Ri-hilleh forms a slight bay, in which the 
3 fathoms line is about 2 miles off shore. About half way between 
Bandar Righ and Khor Ri-hilleh is a large creck called Khor Gescir, 
with a small village near its mouth; it is frequented by large boats. 
From Bandar Righ, Sabz Pushin point, a slight projection of the coast, 
bears N.W. by N. 18 miles ; the shore to the southward of it is all low 
and sandy. 


GENAWERt is a large village half a mile from the coast, with a few 


* This paragraph from Capt. Brucks’ memoir. The name means sandy harbour. 

+ The tomb at this village is of some antiquity, but to eastward of the town, and 
extending far beyond the watercourse mentioned in the next paragraph, are very exten- 
sive mounds, indicating the site of a city. There is no masonry to be seen above ground, 
but where the watercourse has formed a section through the mounds, masses of masonry 
are seen on its banks and in it, built down as low as its bed, or 12 to 15 feet below 
the present surface of the ground ; the masonry is good, and set in mortar; burnt bricks 
are also common; materials showing considerable antiquity, One or two wells, smoothly 
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date and other trees, and a large tomb with a dome or spire at the north 
end. On the sandy shore, half a mile S.W. of the tomb, stands a large 
round banyan tree, very conspicuous as a landmark, which is 21 miles 
N. by E. 5 E. from Khéareg flagstaff. The village is inhabited chiefly by 
cultivators, and little is to be procured except fowls, which are very fine ; 
cattle and vegetables. At this place the authority of the governor of 
Bi-shehr ends, the country to the northward being under the Khan of 
Behbahin, a large place some distance inland. The landing at low water 
is bad, as there are several ridges of dry sand, with 2 or 3 feet water 
inside them. The anchorage opposite the tree in 3 fathoms, is nearly 14 
miles off shore. 

Khor Khalil is the mouth of a tidal creek, or water course, which in 
rains discharges a large quantity $f fresh water. The tide flows up it for 
several miles, and it is entered at high water by boats which belong to 
Gendweh, and carry on a small coasting trade. Its mouth is 1} miles 
South of Gendweh tree, and has nothing nearer than that landmark to 
distinguish it ; dry sands extend, at low water, 1 to 2 cables off it. The 
bed of the watercourse trends round to northward, passing about a mile 
inland of Geniweh village. 


EKAL’AT HAIDER* is a small village on the coast 4 miles to north- 
westward of Gendweh ; there are a few date trees near it; the inhabitants, 
who are cultivators, are poor but civil people, though wild in appearance. 
Fowls and cattle can be obtained at a cheap rate. 


SABZ PUSHAN f is a slightly projecting rocky point, with hillocks 
40 to 50 feet high, and covered with jungle, close to the shore. On the 
summit is a small tomb, only seen when close in, A rocky shore reef 
extends 1 to 14 cables off this point, and there is a little water course 
close to eastward of it. 


SABZ PUSHAN to RAS AT TAMB.— The coast, just above the 
former place, runs N. W. for 7 miles, and thence trends rather to the 
northward, for 17 miles more, to the latter point ; there are low hillocks 
covered with shrubs all along it, till near Ras at Tamb.t 


lined with cement, have recently been uncovered by accident, and large numbers of baked 
clay sling stones are found among the mounds. There are said to be many of these ruins 
or mounds along the coast to the northward, as far as Imam Husein, they are probably of 
the Gabr times. 

* Called also Ka Haider. 

} This name means “ green cover.” 

t The hills inland of this part are said to be ‘infested by robbers, and it would be 
advisable to be on your guard against straggling parties, if landing; or at any rate, if 
going any distance inland. 
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At 7 miles N. W. of Sabz Pushdn, and S.W. by W. 4 W. from the 
highest part of Kah i Bang, is a small tomb on the coast hillocks about 
50 feet above the sea; the land between it and that hill, which is here only 
2! miles inland, being undulating, and rising towards the foot of the 
range. The coast is nearly straight between this tomb and Sabz Pushan, 
and has no shore reef beyond 1 to 2 cables ; 4 fathoms are one mile off 


shore at this part, and it deepens regularly to 10 fathoms at 4 miles off. 


KHOR SiNi* is a small creek, about midway between the tomb just 
mentioned, and Ras at Tamb, with deep water inside it. To the southward 
of it is an old tomb or mosque, called Imam Husein, which is a good land- 
mark ; there is a small village, and some trees near it. Khor ’Abd is 
another creek, smaller than the last, and about 3 miles to south-castward of 
Ras at Tamb. At one mile below that point is a creek called Khor 
Liiletein. The coast is safe to approach toa mile, the depths decrease to 
the northward, 10 fathoms being about 12 miles off shore at Ras at Tamb. 


RAS AT TAMB is alow sandy point forming the south extreme of Dahet 
Deilim ; the land inshore of the sandy ridge forming the coast is swampy 
for many miles. Dry sands extend nearly a mile off this point, the sound- 
ings appearing to decrease regularly on approaching their edge. 

RAS AT TAMB to RAS BARKAN,—The coast forms a deep bay 
called Dithet Deilim, with soundings under 8 fathoms ; the shore is every- 
where quite low, and only visible, 8 or 4 miles ; as the 3 fathoms line is 
generally 3 to 4 miles off, it is not often sighted. 

pEinrm is a town and fort, standing on the coast 5 miles N. } E. from 
Ras at Tamb. The square fort, in and round which the houses are built, 
is the first thing seen approaching it. Half a mile to the southward of 
the fort are a few round trees, with a little cultivation, and at 24 miles 
N.N.W. of the fort is a single large round tree. Nine miles S. E. 3 E. 
of Deilim is a small table hill, of light colour, with perpendicular sides ; 
it is 165 feet high, and visible 14 miles. The coast here forms a mere 
strip of rocky land, only 10 to 15 feet above the sea, inland of which are 
swamps extending for several miles. At 1} miles to north-eastward of the 
town is a small fort, near the wells from which the town is supplied with 
water, and which lie on the other side of the swamp. Several forts with 
date groves are visible in the distant plain to northward of the table hill. 
Deilim is the port of the district of Behbah&n, and much grain, ghee, &e., 
is exported, chiefly to Ba-shehr and Koweit. Cattle, &c., are obtainable. 
Water is dear and indifferent, being brought from a distance. The Arab 


* This paragraph is taken from Capt. Brucks who states also there are extensive 
ruins at Khor Sini. 
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portion of the inhabitants is of the Abaidil tribe. Mud flats dry off half 
to 1 mile from the town, rendering landing difficult at low water. The 
native boats lie a quarter of a mile off the town, and dry at low water, in a 
small creck in this flat ; the cargoes being loaded and unloaded on asses. 
The anchorage, in 22 fathoms, soft mud, is 2} to 2} miles off the town ; it 
is sheltered in a shemal, but there would probably be much sea in a south- 
easter, though partly sheltered from the wind. 


SHAH ABU'L SHAH* is a village with a large, white-domed tomb on 
the coast hillocks, visible 9 or 10 miles ; it is 72 miles N.N.W. of Deilim, 
with the people of which place the inhabitants are often at feud. There 
is a small creek here, and some coasting trade is carried on. 

From this place the coast trends round to W.S.W. towards Ras 
Barkan ; the hills are here within 3 miles of the coast, but a short 
distance to the westward they turn to northward, away from the coast, 
which, west of this place, is all exceedingly low, quite across the head of 
the Gulf. 


RAS HUL BARKAN, or BARKAN, is a very low point formed by a 
strip of sand, with tufts of grass, nearly overflowed at high water. Inland 
of it, all is swampy for some miles. Ata distance of 3 miles are seen, 
when near the point, some date groves, and a tomb called Mir Amman, 
which are probably on the Hindiyén, or Tab river. Mud flats, over- 
flowed at high water, extend some miles to westward of the point, and 
also half a mile off its south-east side. As 2 fathoms are 3 miles off to 
the southward, this point can only be sighted in a small vessel. The 
coast continues low, with shoal water off it, as far as Shah Abu’l Shah. 
As the soundings are regular, it is safe to approach by the lead. 


SIRiMEH} is a small cluster of round trees on the low shore, about 
9 miles N.W. by N. from Ras Barkan, serving as a mark for the entrance 
of the Tabt river, which lies between these trees and the point: the 
entrance, which is very shallow, has not been surveyed on a large scale ; 
the boats navigating the river are only 20 to 380 tons. 


BAS TUNES is a low point of the main, with a few shrubs and some 


* So called from the Musulman Saint buried in the tomb. 

+ From this, as far as the mouth of Shat al’Arab river, is compiled from Capt. Brucks, 
Lieut. Whitelock, Horsburgh’s Directory, and information given by the head Basrah 
pilot (Abd-ar Rahman, 1858). 

{ Lieut. Whitelock, I.N., the only person who has visited the river, says the town of 
Hindiyan is about 30 miles from the mouth, and a poor place, built on both banks of the 
river; the inhabitants were not friendly ; the river is very winding, especially near the 
mouth; some of the reaches come about two miles from the coast to the eastward of 
Barkan, so that native boats lying outside sometimes send across to the river for fresh 
water. 
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brushwood near it, lying 18 miles W.N.W. of Ras Barkin. About 3 
miles to the northward of it, is the mouth of a river or creek, joining the 
Tb river, with some extensive ruins on its banks. The coast to the 
northward of this point has not been traced, it is nearly all overflowed at 


high water. 


FASHT AL WAYRITH is an extensive bank of sand and mud, 
extending 11 to 12 miles south of Ras Tunéb, and dry in patches at 
low water. There is a channel, called Khor Ghazlin, separating it from 
Ras Tundb, and the shoal is divided into two parts by a narrow channel, 
running east and west, with 5 to 7 fathoms in it. The channel between 
this and the shoals off Bark&n is about 4 miles broad, with deep water, 
and is called Khor Barkan. 

Bunneh is 2 low, narrow island, 34 miles long, with a ruin on it, lying 
2 miles west of Ras Tunth, with a deep khor between it and that point. 

Deiren island is low, and partly swampy ; it lies 3 miles 8.W. of 
Bunneh, and there is a deep water khor between them, running to the 
southward, called Khor Wasteh. A sand bank lying to southward of this 
island, and steep-to, is called Acich Shehm. To the northward of these 
islands are many banks with deep channels between, lying on the east side 
of Khor Mas&, which have not been explored ; they have in places 15 


fathoms and upwards. 


HHOR MUSA is a great salt water inlet, receiving the water of the 
Dorak river, and possibly a branch of the Karan. It runs in a N. by W. 
direction, passing about 5 miles to westward of Deireh island ; at 10 miles 
N.W. by N. of that island, there is a low islet, called Kabr an 
Nakhud& ; from the south end of this, a bank, partly dry at low water, 
extends to southward, as far as the entrance of Khor Miasé ; it forms the 
eastern bank of that inlet. At 7 miles to north-westward of this islet, 
the khor splits into two branches. Kaseir bint SisGan is a small rocky 
shoal in the middle of Khor Mis4, about 3 miles $.S.W. of Kabr an 
Nakhuda ; it has deep water on each side, and is steep-to. From this, 
a long, very narrow bank extends to southward, dividing Khor Mas4 into 
two perts: the soundings on it increase to 4 and 8 fathoms near the 
entrance, there being 8 to 12 on each side of it. 

On the western side of Khor Mas4 is a low swampy tract, about 15 
miles in breadth, between that ereek and Khor Bamishir. The south- 
eastern point of it is called Ba Seif: close to the westward of this, is a 
creek, called Khor Dorakistan, which is shoal at the entrance, and is said 
to join the K4ran river. The low coast on the west side of this creek, 
as far as Khor Bamishir, elso bears the name of Dorakistan. About 8 
miles to westward of the last is another creek, also joining the Karan 


~ 
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river, called Khor Silfj, but neither of these creeks has been explored for 
any distance. . 

Meidan ’ali, sometimes called the ’Ali Meidin, is the name of the 
great flat lying off this part, with soundings increasing regularly to 
4 fathoms about 13 miles from the dry part: it is about 15 miles in 
breadth, and the soundings are quite regular on it ;* the lines of equal 
depth being parallel to the coast, or about W.S.W. and E.N.E. The 
bottom on it is mud and sand, the latter predominating as the shore is 
approached. It is useful as a mark in making the river. 

Off the south-west corner of the Meidén’Ali is a rocky bank, least 
water said to be 4 fathoms. It is not a danger for ships bound to the 
river, as no greater draught than 19 feet ever crossed the bar. This bank 
lies 8.E. by E. from the bar of the Shat al ’Arab. 


KHOR BAMISHIR or Behmeh Shir, a khor on the west side of the 
Meidan ’Alj, is the natural mouth of the Karén river: it runs up the 
country nearly parallel to the Shat al ’Arab, and joins the Karan near 
Mohammerah,f but is shallow near its junction with that river: it was 
formerly navigated along way up. The soundings at the mouth of this 
khor, where it crosses the Meidén “Ali, are hardly different from the 
regular soundings on the flat. The sand-bank on the east side, dry at 
half tide, which extends off the south-west corner of Dorakistin, is called 
Margin. 

Khor EKhafgeh is a deep khor running nearly parallel with the Shat 
al Arab, on the west side of the Meidin ’Ali, with soundings decreasing 
from 15 fathoms at the southern end, to 3 and 2 near the shore called 
Abidin. This khor does not enter the land, but bends round at 2 miles 
distance from the coast, and taking a west direction, joins the Shat al 
*Arab, about 14 miles below its entrance between regular dry banks. 
The east and west portion of this khor, where the soundings are only 
1} fathoms at low water, is called Khor Nasart. 


SHAT AL ’ARAB{] is the name by which the united stream of the 
Tigris and Euphrates is known to the Arabs ; it is a fine river, navigable 
for large vessels § beyond Basrah, or to a distance of about 80 miles from 
the bar. Its breadth near the mouth averages three quarters of a mile, 
with soundings of 3 to 4 fathoms at low water. 


* Hence the name Meidan, signifying level. 

¢ Lieut. Selby, in 1842, passed down this khor from Mohammerah to the sea; the 
east water found was nine feet at low water. 

{ Or “river of the Arabs ;” it is commonly called by English sailors, the “ Basrah 
River,” or ‘ Euphrates.” 

§ The greatest draught known to the authors that has crossed the bar is 18 to 184 feet. 


4297. P 
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The entrance of the river, which is about 11 miles from that part: of its 
banks dry at high water, lies between two banks under water ; that on the 
eastern side, which separates it from Khor Khafgeh being called Margeh 
Abfdin, or Ab&dén bank, and that on the west side, separating it from 
Khor Abdallah, the Abdallah bank.* This latter is of very soft mud, 
the water on it shoaling gradually from its tip, where there are 2} to 3 
fathoms, towards the land, off which it dries at low water for a considerable 
distance ; the Abiddn bank is somewhat harder, having some sand mixed 
with the mud; like the other, it shoals gradually from 8 fathoms on the 
south tip to the northward. Both are steep-to on the side towards the 
river, especially near the dry part. The entrance is divided into two 
channels by a hard sand-bank, called ’Acich Miy4n,f which is nearly dry 
at low water, and the principal danger entering the river ; it is hardest at 
the south end. ‘The best channel, and that always used, is on the west 
side of this bank, ‘The eastern channel, called Mahaddeh Miyan, has only 
3 fect at low water. In the western channel, at its shoalest part, or the 
bar, the least water is 12 feet at low water springs, the rise and fall 
varying from 8 to 10 feet ; the winds influence the depth of water on the 
bar to a certain extent. The points of land on either side of the entrance 
of the river between its banks, are not visible from the bar. Both axe 
very low, with tufts of reeds. The western point, which projects the 
most, is called Ras al Bisheh ; it tapers off very gradually from where the 
reeds are growing, to the part which is only dry at low tide. 

On the west side of the ’Abdallah bank lies the Khor of the same name, 
already described (page 139). Little is known about it; it has not been 
visited since Lieut. Guy’s survey (1825); there is probably deeper water 
in it than shown on the chart, and off the entrance it is said there are 
18 and 20 fathoms. 

priors.—As already stated, the pilots for the river reside at Khiareg, 
where they are taken on hoard by ships proceeding thither: they are 
indispensable. ‘The rate of pilotage is 15 kerdns per foot draught for 
cach time they cross the bar ; and 14 kerfns per day as long as the vessel 
remains at Basrah or M’akil. 

DIRECTIONS from KHAREG to the RIVER.—On leaving Khéreg with 
a fair wind, the pilots steer to N.W. till in 10 fathoms off Ras Barkin ; 
the course is then W.N.W. and W. by N. till on the Meidén Als, which 
is their great mark for making the river; on this course, the water will 


* The pilots believe this bank has extended considerably farther to seaward within 
their memory. 
{ ie. middle ground shoal; it is generally pronounced Miytn. 
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deepen to 12 fathoms crossing Khor Barkén,* then shoal to 7 on the tail 
of the M’ayrith, again deepening to 15 in Khor Wasteh, After getting 
7 fathoms on the east bank of Khor Mis, she will cross that khor in 12, 
perhaps getting a cast of 8 on the narrow ridge in the middle of it, and 
would then strike the Meidan ’Ali in 5 fathoms. 

With a foul wind, they work up the Persian coast till past Kah i Bang, 
and will be off Barkan in 4 to 5 fathoms: in standing across West to 
the Meidin ’Ali from that position, she would get successively 10 or 11 
fathoms in Khor Barkan, 3 or 4 off the M’ayrith sand, 12 in Khor 
Wasteh : 4 fathoms on the bank between that and Khor Masa, and 9 in 
the latter khor, getting on the Meidan in 3 fathoms. 

When sure of being on the Meidan, by the regularity of the soundings, 
stand across it W. by S. to W.S.W., so as to keep in a line of 4 to 4} 
fathoms, low water: if you cannot lie up high enough, a short tack or 
two must be made to the northward, working between 4 and 6 fathoms, 
so as to be in the above depth when leaving the flat. If the tide is 
unfavourable, with a working wind, the pilots anchor on it for the 
flood. If a strong south-easter is blowing, they will not attempt to 
cross the bar, but will wait till it is over. 

If you cross the Mcidén ’Ali in 4 to 4} fathoms, you will get 18 
to 16 in Khor Khafgch, and will cross the tail of the Abidin in 4 or 5 
fathoms, sandy bottom, deepening again to 7 or 8 in the entrance of 
the river. The pilots stand across till they shoal on the “Abdallah bank, 
and then tack, working between that bank and the Miyén sand, till 
past the bar. In crossing the mouth of the river from Khor Khafgeh, 
you will have a little shoaler soundings in the centre, on the tail of 
the Miy4n sand, but the ’Abd-allah bank is recognized by the very soft 
nature of the bottom. 

If you cross the Meidin in 34 fathoms you will get 12 in Khor 
Khafgeh, which would be due East of the south end of the Miydn, and 
must then keep a little to the southward, to avoid that bank. 

In working past the Miyén, you should keep on the ’Abd-allah side, 
tacking directly you shoal the water near the Miyén, as it is very 
steep-to. A large vessel must of course wait till near high water before 
attempting to cross the bar. 


* The khors, and banks between them, all have continuations a long way to seaward, 
perfectly defined by the difference in the depth of water, the soundings in which are 
what the pilots entirely trust to to make the river. ‘Ihe reason of their making a 
course round by Barkan is to ascertain how many of the khors they have passed, When 
once on the Meidan ’Ali, they feel certain of their position. 

+ The space in which these overfalls between Khor Mis4 and Barkan oceur, is called 


by the pilots Kharabeh. 
t rp 2 
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From the bar to the entrance between the dry banks of the river, 
both the ’Abdallah and Abfdén banks are steep-to, and the pilots tack 
immediately on shoaling ; the western bank, being softer, is the safer 
to borrow on. The reeds at the mouth of the river will be seen soon 
after clearing the bar. 

After leaving the Meidin ’Alf, if a working breeze, it will be necessary 
to anchor as soon as the tide makes against you, the ebb stream running 
7 to 8 hours, or even more. The direction of the channel, after passing 
the bar, is about N.W.-4 N. with soundings of 3 to 4 fathoms at low 
water. 

Four buoys have been laid down in the entrance channel by the British 
Government,* one on the S.W. corner of the Miydn sand, which must be 
passed to westward of, the other three on the edge of the ’Abd-allah bank, 
and must be left on the port hand. <A vessel is apt to be set over to one 
side or other of the channel, which is narrow, being under half a mile 
in parts. 

Passage up the river to Basrah.f—There are large herds of 
cattle, and buffaloes, along the banks of the river; the latter often 
swim across, to graze on the islands in it. The banks are very low on 
either side for the entire distance, and intersected by numerous canals for 
irrigation ; the land is often under water, except small raised banks be- 
tween the plantations. The belt of land near the river is exceedingly 
fertile, and produces the finest dates in the world, also fruit, and vegetables 
of various kinds, with grain, &e. At the back of the date groves, which 
extend 4 to 2 miles from the bank, all is a desolate swamp. Many wild 
pig are found along the banks. On the ebb, the water is quite fresh even 
at Faii, and fit for drinking, a little farther up it is so at all times of tide. 
Between the plantations of trees, are sandy tracts of land along the banks, 
which are uncultivated, although doubtless equally fertile with the rest. 
Supplies of fruit, vegetables, and cattle, can often be obtained at the 
villages on the banks, while waiting for the tide. ‘he land on the east 
side, south of the Hafar, which forms a long narrow island, between this 
river and the Bamishir, is called Abid4n. This river, from the mouth 
nearly as far as Basrah, is the boundary between Turkish and Persian 
territory. 

After entering between the regular banks with vegetation, the eye 
is the chief guide. The southernmost part of these banks is quite 


* The channel and bar were first buoyed by the English during the war with Persia, 
and a beacon was erected on Ras Bisheh, this, however, the Arabs soon pulled down. 

+ A survey of this river is much wanted. The remarks here offered are in default of 
any more detailed information; they are compiled partly from the authors’ experience, 
and partly from various other sources, 
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swampy, all of soft alluvial mud, thickly grown with reeds and coarse 
grass : it is almost impossible to land, so soft is the mud. The first date 
grove is on the west bank, about 4 miles from Ras al Bisheh ; and there 
is a small village called Fati in it, which is under the Sheikh of Koweit. 
It is a thriving place, the plantations are yearly extending to the soutward, 
The inhabitants are herdsmen and cultivators. A little farther up, on the 
opposite bank, begins a large date grove with a village called’ Kusbeh,* 
below which, and opposite Fai, are a few herdsmen’s huts: this part 
below Kusbeh is called Shen. 

The direction of the river is N.W. from the mouth, until past the south 
end of Kusbeh grove, when it turns to N. 4 E. for about 4 miles, the deep 
water being on the Faii side, while off Kusbeh grove there is shoal water 
for a short distance. 

Above Faii there is a space of 2 miles without date trees, at which 
distance a large grove commences, extending for 3 or 4 miles, with a 
large fort and village called M’aimer f at the back of the grove, and not 
visible from the river. There is also a small village and tower near the 
south end. Opposite the centre of this grove, is a gap of about 2 miles 
in extent in the trees on the opposite side of the river: a small village 
nearly opposite M’aamer, and at the north end of Kusbeh trees, being 
called Baghshet al Misid. ‘The river then bends to N.W. and N.N.W. 
for 6 miles, after which it makes an abrupt turn to N.E. for about 2 miles. 
The point formed on the east bank by this bend is called Manyubhy : 
there is a large date grove on it, ending just at the bend, with a fort 
and tomb behind the trees : a shoal flat lies a short distance off Manyuhy 
trees, and ends just above the point, the deep channel being still on 
the west side. In the concave part of the west bank, opposite Manyuhy 
point, is a date grove, and small village called Ad Déreh. There is 
a space of about 3 miles without trees between this village, and M’adimer 
plantation. The western side of the short reach above Manyuhy point 
is formed by an island covered with date trees, called Jeziret bin 
Fedagh : at this island the river bends round again to N.N.W., running 
nearly straight for about 18 miles, and having date trees on its west bank 
the whole distance: this long reach is called Chabdeh reach ; the deep 
channel crosses over between Fedigh island and Manyuhy point, and 
thence is close to the east bank, all along this reach. A shoal extending 
nearly half way across the river, les off the most projecting part of 


Fedigh island. 


* This word means “ reed.” 

ft The rendezvous of the ships proceeding to attack Mohammerah in March 1857, was 
off this place, which is said by the Arabs to be Bandar Shemal, or sheltered from the 
north-wester, as compared with those reaches running more N.W. and §.E. 
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About 2 miles above Fedigh island are two forts at the back of the 
date groves and a village called Dudsir; and nearly opposite the northern 
fort, are two tombs on the east side, at some distance from the river. ‘The 
more distant of these is on the Bamishir river, which is here only about 
3 miles from the Shat al’Arab. Above Manyuhy trees there is a distance 
of about 10 miles along the east bank, without any date trees, except a 
small clump opposite these tombs. At 3 miles above the tombs is a large 
date plantation, with a small village, called Sheteit, and above this a 
smaller one, called Buerdeh, which is just below the end of Chabdeh 
reach. Above Buerdeh, and opposite the south end of Mahalleh island, is 
a small village called Breyim. 

The main channel of the river, at the end of this reach, bends round to 
West and W.S.W. for about 3 miles, which may be called Al Khust 
reach, a smaller branch running straight on to the north-westward, and 
joining the river again at Hurtch village ; it is navigable by small boats : 
the island, of triangular shape, formed between it and the river, 1s ealled 
Mahalleh ; both banks of this branch are thickly grown with date trees, 
put towards the main channel of the river, Mahalleh island is very low, 
and has no trees, It is also intersected by one or two small branches of the 
river. A bank, which is deep-to, extends off its south and south-west sides, 
contracting still further the navigable channel. The most projecting point, 
on the south side of Al Khust reach, is ealled Al Khust, or, by English sea- 
men, deep water point. This is the narrowest part of the river, and there 
are 9 to 10 fathoms close to it ; the soundings from Faii as far as this point, 
being 4 to 7 fathoms. 

Below Al Khust are two or three low islands the west side of Chabdeh 
reach, nearly or quite overflowed at high water, and extending nearly as 
far as Dudsir. The date groves extending alone this bank from Fedigh 
island, end just beyond Al Khust ; the fort of the same name is among the 
trees a little inland of the point. 

The river, above Al Khust reach, turns to North and N. by E., for 6 or 
7 miles, to the entrance of the Wafar river. The deep channel lies close 
round the abrupt curve opposite Mahalleh, and in working up, very short 
tacks are made between the south bank and the shoal off that island. 
Large vessels have to back and fill through this reach. At the bottom of 
the curve is a village and date grove called Seyhdn, on either side of 
which is a space without trees for about a mile, and at that distance above 


it date groves commence, which are continuous for 2 or 3 miles past 
Zein point. About 3 miles above the bend, the island of Mahalleh ends : 
the village of Hurteh standing on the east bank of the river, opposite the 
north end of that island. Above this village is an open space between it 
and the date trees lining the south bank of the afar. A little below 
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Hurteh, and near the west bank of the river, is a shoal or mud island 
covered at high water. 

The Hafar is a channel connecting the Karan and Shat al ’Arab, said 
to be artificial, and very ancient :* it is about 3 miles long cast and 
west, a third of a mile broad, and has 3 to 4 fathoms in it ; both banks 
are lined with date trees. A mile from the entrance, on its north bank, 
stands the town of Mohammerahf, a poor place, but having a bazar where 
a few supplies may be obtained. 

At about 14 miles to eastward of the town, the Karin river is reached, 
which runs to north-eastward ; and from this point, the Bamishir, the 
natural mouth of the Karin, runs nearly straight in a south-east direction 
to the sea; but the principal part of the water of the Kartin is now 
discharged through the Hafar, into the Shat al Arab. 

The mouth of the Hafar is the best place to take in water, as it is 
purer and cooler than the water of the Shat al Arab, particularly in the 
hot weather. 

The soundings at the junction of the Hafar with the river, and thence 
as far as Al Khust, are 5 to 8 fathoms, and in parts even more. From the 
Hafar the river bends to W.N.W. and W.by N. for about 15 miles, which 
may be ealled Dubbeh reach ; then turning to N-N.W. for about 5 miles, 
passing the town of Basrah ; the hanks being lined with date groves the 
whole way. 

The point opposite the Hafar, which is called Zein, is deep-to, as are 
both entrance points of that river. At about 4 miles above Zein are two 
tombs, the eastern one with a spire, the western with a small dome. On 
the north bank about 3 miles above the Hafar, is a fort called Jaber. 

North of Zein point is the east end of a chain of low grassy islands 
lying nearly in the centre of the river, and ealled Dubbeh or Umm al 
Khasasif. The best channel, which is narrow, is on the north side of 
these islands, At the west end of Dubbeh island is the shoalest part of 
the river, with the spire tomb on the south bank, bearing about 8.KE. by 8. 
This is the most difficult part of the navigation ; there are probably not 
more than 16 to 18 feet at high water, and this only in the deepest part 
of the channel over this bar. 


BASRAH.—This town, the port of Mesopotamia, lies nearly a mile 


from the river and is approached by a small creek, whose mouth is at 


* Some say that Alexander the Great caused it to be cut; Dean Vincent says it isa 
more ancient work, and that Alexander found it there. 

+ On March 26th, 1857, the strong batteries erected by the Persians at the entrance of 
the Hafar, for the defence of their entrenched camp at this place, were destroyed in a few 
hours, by the I. N, squadron, and the entrenched camp then captured by the British 
army. 
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about the centre of Basrah reach. The only buildings seen from the 
river are a tall minaret in a suburb on its banks, and the wall surrounding 
it. There is a flagstaff, on which the Turkish flag is hoisted, at the 
custom house, which stands on the north side of the entrance to the creek, 
A Turkish guard-vessel, which is a small old-fashioned grab ship or brig, 
is always stationed off the town. The Turks have lately got some 
small gun boats, and have begun to run steamers between Basrah and 
Baghdad, a private English company has also begun to run a steamer on 
the river. The town of Basrah* is believed to contain at present 5,000 
inhabitants, a mixture of Arabs and Turks, with some Persians, 
Armenians, and Jews. There are also many Banyans., There is a 
large fluctuating population, not permanently resident, of which it is 
difficult to give any probable estimate. Most of the buildings within 
the walls, which are of great extent, are ruinous: the present houses 
are chiefly of sun-dried bricks, and the streets are filthy in the extreme. 
It is governed by a Turkish funetionary, who is under the Pasha of 
Baghdad. The heat in summer is intense, and the town is considered 
extremely unhealthy from June to October. Malignant fevers are then 
prevalent. In winter cold weather is experienced, sometimes even a 
white frost. 

A considerable trade is carried on with India, though the number of 
European ships visiting it has much diminished. Horses, dates, rose- 
water, &c., are exported ; the imports being piece goods, rice, &e. from 
India. Some English merchants settled at Baghdad carry on a direct 
trade with England on a small scale. 

A ship should anchor here in 4 to 5 fathoms, in mid-channel, opposite 
the entrance to the creek, and should moor with open hawse to the west- 
ward, The creek is nearly dry at low water, and only entered by small 
boats; large native vessels lie out in the river to discharge cargo ; 
passengers usually go up to the town in long canoes called beilum, which 
are propelled by poles at a considerable rate. There is a road or path to 
the town along the south side of this canal or creek, which is bordered on 
both sides by gardens, the trees in which overhang the water. Besides 
date trees there are pomegranates, and many other fruit trees. 

m’akil, the site of the British vice-consulate, is about 4 miles above 
Basrah, and 1 to 14 miles beyond the end of Basrah reach, the river here 
turning more to the westward. The consulate is a large square building 
with a flagstaff. It is the place generally visited by government vessels ; 
the armed steamer which carries the mail between Basrah and Baghdad 


* The present town was founded by Omar, the second Khalif; an English factory was 
established here at the middle of the 17th century, and was abandoned about 1820. 
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also stops here. A small quantity of coal, belonging to Government, is 
kept in store, and the building is used as a small depét for stores, &c., for 
the use of the river steamer. Above M’akil the river as far as Kirnah, 
at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, is navigable for small vessels ; 
the tide is felt 20 or 30 miles beyond this point, which is 45 miles above 
M’akil. The tide in the river, is said to be about 6 hours later at Basrah 
than at the bar. The strength of the ebb in the river varies from 3 to 
6 knots, that of the flood from 2 to 4 knots ; the ebb stream being about 
double the duration of the flood. If at anchor in the river during the ebb, 
plenty of cable will be required, especially if a shemal is blowing. 

In the passage down the river, there is generally a fair‘wind. After 
passing Faii, the pilots make a slightly zigzag course, so as to shoal first 
on one side and then on the other, but since the buoys have been laid 
down, a course is shaped from one buoy to another: a course is stecred 


E.S.E. for Khareg, as soon as you deepen over the bar to 5 fathoms. (See 
Chap. IIT.) 

The soundings on this course will be 15 fathoms in Khor Khafgeh, then 
shoal to 7 on the tail of the rocky bank off the Meidan ’Ali, afterwards, 
overfalls of 15 to 8 or 9 fathoms ; the water at last increasing regularly 


after being clear of the different khors off the river. The pilots will not 
take a vessel over the bar, either in a strong sheméal or in « south-easter. 
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TIDE TABLE FOR THE PERSIAN GULF. 


| Time of A 
| Name of Place. High Water at nie a 
F. and C. Se A 
fel. 7 i ~ 
| Hours. Feet. 
Ras Jibsh - - - - IX} J : 
Ras al Hed - - : - 1X} 9 
Maskat (approximate) - - 2 1X3 6or 8 
Jeziret Jin - - - - IX} 10 } 
Ras al Khaimeh - - XIf a 
| Al Bida’ (approximate) - : - VI} 6 
Bahrein - - - - Vk 7 
Jeziret Arabi (approximate) - VI} _— 
Jeziret Kabr, or Kubbr - - =} — 8} 
Koweit - - - - XII} 9 | 
Basrah Bar - = - - XI _—: . : 
Basrah Town (approximate) - - VI 9 i 
Jaziret Kharg or Khareg - ” “ Vu 6} 
Abé-shehr - - - . VII} | 7 
Umm en Nakheilah (approximate) : VII} 8 
Tahri (approximate) = - - V J 
Jeziret Kais  - - “ : XIN} 13 
Jeziret Tumb - - - - _ 8 
Lingeh (approximate)  - - - XII _ 
Basidih - - - : XII 10 
Kesm (approximate) - - - X} 10 or 11 
Jeziret Larek - - - - X4 — 


TABLE OF POSITIONS* 


ON THE 


NORTH-EAST COAST OF ARABIA AND IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Particular Spot. 


Ras Jibsh 
Ras al Khubbeh 
Ras al Jineiz - 
Ras al Hed 
Sar 
Ras as Shijr 
Ras Abt Datid 
Ras al Kheirin 
Maskat - - 
FA Saddle hill - 
Jeziret al Fahil 
Jeziret Karabeh 
Sib 


Jeziret Jan 


Bi rkeh - - 


Jeziret Sawadi, great 
islet, 


| Highest part, W, end 


Jebel Nakhi, pepper- | 


box peak. 
Jebel Nakhl, sharp or 
E. peak. 
Jebel Nakhl, great peak 
a W. peak - 
Jebel Rostag, a bluff 
of the Jebe 
Sohar - 
» peak 
Khér Fakan 


oh islet 
Bidiyah, islet - 
Jebel Keiwi or KewA 
Limeh 
Jeziret Limeh - 
Sha’m, peak, 


Akhthar. 


highest | 


mountain of Ruweis | 


al Jebal. 
Jebel Seibi 
Ras Serkan 
Ras Dalleh 


Jeziret Umm al Fiyarin 
Ras Kabr Hindi 
Jeziret Musendom 


” ” 


Sandy point 
Entrance of creek 


Rocky point 
Cliff 
Fisher’s rock 


Highest part 
” . Fd 
Ruined fort E. end of 
town. 
Clive shoal (9 feet) 
Tower in centre of N. 
face of castle, 
Highest part near E, bluff 


S.E, tower of town wall - 


W. end of village 


Mosque in village on beach 
Peak 


Extreme E, point 


Little peak on extreme FE. | 


point. 
Highest part 
Outer pap 
Centre peak o 

highest part. 
N. point of island 


f three, on 


Latitude, 


Longitude, 
North. 


East. 


Height 
in Feet. 


280 
7,000 
5,240 
6,270 


7,740 
9,900 


| 


1,550 


240 
200f 
5,800 
| 
| 285 


6,750 


3,000 


| 
! 


* The longitudes depend upon Madras Observatory being 80° 4’ 19” East of Greenwich. 
Those for the N.E. coast of Arabia, south of Maskat, are by Commander Sanders and Lieu- 


tenant A. Grieve, IN., in 1846-9, but corrected to accor 


with the present longitude for 


Maskat. Those for the Persian Gulf are by Commander Constable and Lieutenant Stiffe, 


H.M.LN., 1857-60. 
¢ Approximate. 


TE 


‘stimated. 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


a 


Peaie . Latitude, Longitude, | Height 
Place Particular Spot. North. West iniheee 
° i ” ° , " 
Kuchul - - | Centre of rocky islet - | 26 23 40 56 32 12 100 
Towakhul - - | Highest part of islet 26 23 59 56) (SO 85 460 
(Great | Highest part - -| 2 30 $ 56 30 57 540 
Sellameh wa Quoin. 
Benat-ha,* 3 Gap Peak - - -| 26 29 46 56 32 2 
group of island. 
islets. ae Highest part .| 26 28 32 | 56 32 36 168 
Quoin. 
Maili, peak - -|- - - -| 26 19 12 56 26 39 1,894 
Mishkan rocks -|- - - -| 26 23 33 56 25 7 12 
Ras Sheriteh - - | Centre of perforated islet | 26 23 19 in <a | 35T 
Shem peak - -j|- - - =| 96.138° °3 56 19 54 
Ris Sheikh Mas’ad - | Tomb in little cove at | 26 15 27 56 13 16 
extreme N. point. 
Fine peak - -|- - - -| 26 6 5 ie, SUNS de 4,470 
Rums - - | Tower in village - 5 52 50 5G de oil 
Ras al Kheimeh - | SW. square tower on| 25 47 42 pon 564: 
beach. 
Jeziret al Hamra - | Large tree in fort - | 25 -42 49 55 47 23 
Umm al Kowein . | Sheikh’s house in present | 25 35 3 55 34 36 
town. 
ie BS - | Old mosque - -| 25 85 21 55 35 47 
»Ajman - - | High tower of fort -| 25 24 49 55 27% 9 
Ai Fusht - - | High fort 25 22 57 55 24 33 
Shargeh - - High tower with flag- 25 2). 34 55 23 40 
staff. 
Khan - - - | N. round tower - 25 19 58 55 21 56 
Debay - - - | Sheikh’s flagstaff on high 25 15 50 55 18 20 
tower, 
Jebel Ali - -|- - - = DB )q Ad 25 Sony 1753 220 
Rds Hasah_—- - | Low stony point - | 24 54 40 54 53 47 
Ras Hanytrah - | West point - -| 24 43 36 54 38 54 
Abi Thabi—- - ae on tower of | 24 29 2 54 21 42 
ort, 
Jezirct Sir Aba Neir - | S.E. low sandy point 25 12 44 54 14 48 
Jeziret Zirkih - | S.E. sandy point -| 24 51 25 58 5 28 
“4 = - | Highest peak = - - 24 52 56 58 4 52 540 
Halat Ambaras -|S.’end = - -| 24 27 15 5328 1 
Bezm al Gharbi .|S.E. sandy point of is- | 24 18 49 53 6 46 
land. 
Jeziret Sir Beni Yas - | E. sandy entrance point | 24 16 31 52 37. 31 
of the cove on 8. side. 
= - | East peak - -| 24 18 44 52 36 56 430 
Thanni "peak - = - - -| 24 10 53 52 36 31 350 
N. ay of mainland - - - -| 24 12 27 52 37 58 
opposite Sir Beni 
as. 
A sandy islet - -{ Centre - = -| 24 14 34 52 41 14 
Another islet - - | Centre - - -| 24 18 48 52 43 14 
Jeziret Arzench - | S.E. low sandy pant -| 24 46 26 52 34 21 
t - -| Peak - oy|) 24 47) 84) 52094518 200 
Jeziret Das - - | S.E. low sandy point -| 2 8 23 52 53 29 
& - - | Peak - -{| 2 9 33 52 52 56 145 
Jeziret Karnein - | S.W. peak - -] 24 56 18 52 51 36 190 
Jeziret Dalmeh - | S.sandy point - -| 24 27 33 52.19 2 
Hélat Masimah - | Centre = - =H) 24925, 16 52 18 57 
Jeziret Yasat - - | S.end of S. islet = | 24. Sint 52 0 20 
Mahamaliyah - -} Centre - - -| 24 6 52 51 54 382 
Umm al Hatab - | Centre of 8, side =i} 1:26, 12.33 51 52 36 
Nehti - S.end = - - =i eee elt: 51 48 12 
Table Hill, over Ris - - - -| 26 15 55 aie caf we! 75 
Masherib. 
Ras Masherib - -|- - - -}| 26 17 50 51 44 58 
}. 26° 10° 30 61 +39 145 


Jeziret al Fazayah -j 
SE 
* i.e. Sellamch and her daughters. 


N. point - - “ 


ee 


+ Estimated. 


5 


£ Approximate. 


= 


Frijdad, S. islet* - 
»  N. islet* - 

Jeziret Guffoy - = 
5 + 1 fathom 
shoal N. of. 

Ras Bagmez - 

Jebel ’Adeid, N.E. hill 

Khor al ’Adeid - 


» 1 fathom 


Lasat, W. islet - - 
» 1 fathom reef 
S. of. 

Halat Dalmeh - 

Fusht al Arif - 

Jeziret Deini - 

Jeziret Shird’ao 

Jebel Wukra - 

Al Bida’ - 

Ras Nesse - 

Ras Bel Mashiit 

Jeziret as Safli 

Jeziret Halil 

Ras Rekken~ - 


Bahrein - - 


» Portugese fort 
»  Rdfa’, fort - 
x Jebel Dikhan 
Jebel Dharan - 
Medthra, sugar dpaf bil 
Katif - 
Tarit - - - 
Ras Tanireh - 
Fusht Ba S’afch, 
shoal. 
Rennie’s Shoal, 16 feet 
shoal. 
Jeziret Farsi - a 
>» Arabi - - 
» Al Kran 
», Hergtiz - 
Ras Biddiah - 
Ras Bildini- 


3 feet 


Jebel Thalif - 
Jebel Amidi - 
Seziret Mukt’ah 


Jeziret Umm al Mara- 
dim, S.W. point. 

Jeziret Umm al Maré- 
dim, detached reef 
N. of; rock dry at 
half tide. 

Jeziret Gari - - 

detached 

reef N. of. 

Jeziret Kubbr 

Sha’ibeh - 


iS 
S.end = - 
E 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


Particular Spot. 


Centre of N. end 


Projecting sandy point, 2 
miles outside N, en- 
trance point of inlet, 
near anchorage. 


Y.end - 


JE. point 


. peak - - 

Fort flagstaff in town 

N.tip = - - 

E.end - - 

Centre of S.E. side 

N.W. point of island 
forming the cape. 

Sheikh’s house in Mana- 
meh town. 

Highest part 

West tower 

Peak - 

Minaret in fort 

Flagstaff in fort 

S, extreme 


Beacon, N. point 

E, point - - 

S.W, point - - 

Centre - - - 

S.tip  - - - 

S. end of shoals, in 3 fa- 
thoms. 


Centre of E. side - 


Centre of S. side - 


S.W. corner 
Fort - 


* Approximate. 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude, 


oH, 


{ 


Height 
| in Feet, 


48 
48 


48 
48 


+ Estimated. 


| 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


Particular Spot. 


Place. 
Fantas - 2 
Koweit - - 
* hill fort, to 


S.E. of town, 


Ras Ajizeh_ - ewe 


Jeziret Korein 
Faii, S.W. bank Shat 
al’Arab, the first date 
grove on that bank 
from the sea, corner 

close to river. 
Ras Berkan - - 
Funnel hill — - - 
Kith Bebahan - - 
Shah bd’! Shah, tomb - 
Deilim - - 
- table hill - 
Ras at Tanb  - - 
Kuihi Bang - - 
Sabz Pushan - : 
Kal ’at Haider - 
Genaweh - - 
Jeziret Khargit - 
Jeziret Khareg = 
Ras-as-Shat - - 
Ra Hilleh - - 


Abi-shehr - -) 


Halilah - - 
Gisakhin bluff - 
Kah Khormuj - 
Abii Reyyal (Asses 
Ears), 

Baraki - - Pe 
Ras al Khan - - 
Jebel Dreng - - 
Umm en Nakheila = - 


Kongin - 

Jebel Siri 
(Barn hill). 

Tahri - - - 

Aslih - 

Siri Yefil (Aslah Noteh)| 

Beid Khan 


*Ayenat 


Ris Nabend - - 
» single tree 
“on table-land above. 
Nabend - - 
Shahin Kih  - - 
Shiwi 4 - - 
Bandar Bisétin - 
Jeziret Sheikh Sho’aib 


” ” ” 

” ” 
Shitwar 
Nakhilijh, fall in hills 

over. 


Jezzeh hummock 
Shah’ Ajamaphosl (15 ft. ) 
Cherth 


-| Fort - - - 


| Fort : = 


N, end of town, beach - 


Peak - - - 


a : = 2 
Highest towerin fort = - 
Little tomb on hillock - 
Centre of village 


Large banian tree on beac h 


N, point - - - 
Fort flagstaff - - 
S.W. point - - 
Clump of trees - . 
Flagstaff, British Resi- 
dency. 

Square tower in yillage - 
Left peak - - 
S. peak - - - 


Tower in village - - 

S.W. point - = 

W. peak - - - 

Two date trees in centre 
of island. 

Sheikh’s house, W. end - 


Hill fort - - - 

S.end oftown - - 

’. extreme of point form- 
ing the sheltered an- 
chorage, 


Round tower intown = - 
Highest bluff = - $ 
High tower oyer village - 
W, point - - - 
W. point - - 
Tree on mighet part - 
Centre of al - 
E. point - - 


Thick tower in fort - 


* Approximate. 


Latitude, Longitude, 
North. East. 

° t ” fo} , ” 
20.0 7 48 8 33 
29 22 56 47 59 51 
29) 16.55 48 3 28 
29 23 18 45. of. -21 
BO. 12] 3 47 55. 45 
29 58. 55 48 29 O 
BO) Oar 57 49 $5 22 
30 23 18 49 50 48 
30 29 10 50 54 30 
80, 10 27 50 6 28 
380 3 #14 50 9 45 
29 57 58 50 17 36 
29 58 0 50 839 Eb 
29 45 25 50 22 86 
29 39 8 bO. 25. ib 
29 37 #53 50 27 49 
29 34 38 50 30 38 
29 20 26 50 21 48 
29415 25 50 20 39 
29 4 i] 50 41 18 
29 13 45 50 43 2 
98 59» F 50 50 38 
28 49 51 50 53 5 
20, 19 47 51 20 47 
23 48 20 51 27 47 
28' 28 59 51 11 41 
28 29 O Sl 16 1 
28 lie DB 51 18 40 
28 5 20 51 386 38 
O49 18 51 8 39 
27.49 38 52 3 380 
27 «448 0 @ 15755 
27.89: 86 52 20 40 
27 28 4 52 37 4 
23 283,94 52) Sip 40) 
oT Bt <Q 52 39 1.0 
07, 22 & 525135 15 
27 ooh. aD 52, 37 56 
271.23 46 52 37 48 
Oh. 8°, 5 52 0 4% 
2 lam 28 52 8 50 
96 59 16] 53 22 54 
26 50 25 58 2 38 
26 48 13 53 15 19 
26 47 40 538 23 386 
26 47 20 58 25 42 
26 59 28 58 35 3 
26 53 19 53 “29. 39 
26 48 20 53 40 3 
296 25 20 52 30 15 
26 42 $8 53 44 8 


‘ Grimace. 


Height 


jin Feet. 


184 


550 
10,400 


165 


1,000 


4,660 


4,870 


1,100* 


120 


Jeziret Hinderabi 
Sambarin shoal (6 
fathoms), 


JiVet al’ Abeid, hill fort j 


Jerzeh - - 
Jeziret Kais, or Gais 


Jebel Taranji 
Tatneh 
Jebel Hamar 
Charek 


Husineh - 


Mogha - - | 


Dian - - 
Ras Bostaneh - - 
Najwehal Furiir (15 fy) 
Jeziret Purar - 


” ” a 
” ” - 
Jeziret Nabiyd Furdr 
Jeziret Seri - 
Jeziret Ba Misa 
Jeziret Nabiya Tumb 
Jeziret Tumb - 
Jebel Bostaneh 
Ras Shenés - 
Ras Yesheh - 
Lingeh - - - 
» peak on moun- 
tains behind. 
Kung - - 
Flat- -topped hill, in range 
to N. of Kung. 
Grubb’s Notch - 
Basidah - - 
Eastern, highest hum- 
mock, 
Dustakiin point - 
Koni hummock - 
Kah Kishkth - - 
Laft - - - 
Khamir - 
Béhil, or Pal - 
Peak behind Khamir 
Jeziret Henjam 
Kesm - - 
Tree on Quoin Hill 
Jeziret Larek - 
Bandar ’Abbids 


Sarra - - 
Jebel Ginoh  - 
Jeziret Hormuz 


Jebel Shemil - 
Overhanging peak 
Khor Minab 


” 
Minab fort 
Gra, village a 
from coast. 
Jebel Kurrye 
Jebel Bis 
Ras as Shir - 
Quoin Hill, near do, 


- | N.W. tower of fort 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


2. ic . 
Particular Spot. North. 


Latitude, 


239 


Height 


in Feet. 


Longitude, | 
East. 


i 


Tower in village 

W. point - 
N.E. low sandy point 
Hummock on summit 
Tower - - 


Sheikh’s house, centre of 
town, | 

S. square tower - 26 
Thickest round tower 26 
Square tower = - 26 
S. point - - 26 
- - - 26 
N, extreme - 26 
N.peak (higheston island) | 26 
8. point - 26 
Peak - - -| 26 


| N.E. point - - 25 


Peak - - = || 25 
Highest peak = - - 26 
HummockonN.E.corner | 26 
Little peak like a tower - 26 
Sheikh’s house - 


Battery or fort in the sea | 


W. peak - - 
Portuguese chapel 
Bush on top - 


S.E. extreme - 
Bush on top - 


Highest hill fort - 

Centre of fort - 

Water tank - 

White ruined mosque — - 

N.E. angle Portuguese fort 

N, low sandy point - 

S.W. bastion, Sheikh’s 
house. 

Village tower - - 

S.E. bastion, Portuguese 
fort. 

Bluff - - 


Bar ' - - 
Custom house, at head 
Highest part 


oo 
AOMDUAGA 


Sy 
So 


= 
on 


S. W. point 


on 
© 


465 
120 


360 
116 


wn 


on 
AA 


AAnRanannaanm 
ADAAANAAAAAAG 


OA 
PATA ATD Aan 


AonInada or 


UaAnNaA 
sIeTal «I 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


x 4 Latitude Longitude, | Height 
Place. Particular Spot. Norihie » dees in Feat’ 
° ’ ” ° ’ ” | 
Rasal Kih = - - | Extreme S. point of creek | 25 47 23 57 18 *49") 
Kah 1 Mubarek -|- - - -| 25 50 38 Si, “Ws'y44 333 
Ras Jashk - - | Tomb on point - -} 25 38° 3 57 46 13 | 
Jashk, fort - -|- - - -| 25 44 32 57 46 53 
» Quoin Hill, near | - - - Symes sO NOL ||) 57 45-9 S 1,630 
Jebel Dunghir -|- - - - 25 56 20 U8 04!" 48,196 
Bluffof hillto Eastward | - - - - a i | 57 56 49 1,720 
of Ras Jashk. 
Mohammerah, N. en- | - - - -} 30 25 40 4S pL) 18 
trance point of Hafar | 
Canal.* | 
Basrah, N. entrance | Custom-house flagstafff - | 30 32 0 47 51 23 
point of creck, | 
Ma’kil - - - | British Vice-Consulatet - | 30 34 0 | 47 43 53 


* Latitude by Licut. Stiffe, 1857. Longitude (I. of Ma’kit by chronometer) by Commander 
Jones, I.N. 

+ By triangulation from Ma’kil, Lieutenant Collingwood, I.N., 1859. 

t Latitude and longitude (from Aba-shehr by chronometer) by Commander Barker, I.N., 
1854, 


ee 
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Mrmoranpum on the Lonarrupe of Maskar (the Secondary Meridian 
for Places in this Table). 


H. M. Surveying Schooner Marie, I.N., made two measurements, viz., from the sight 
station at Karachi (battery on deep water point, 7” W. of the Light House on Minorah Point 
as given beneath, to the sinall sandy bay on the West side of Maskat Cove (outside the forts 
and back again. 


’ 
’ 


Matera } 7 
ays between | Chro- | |Arithme-| 


| : : , , A Assumed 
<tmnonme |) 10) aie LET: 18 V. ¥E- VII. | tical 
the Observa- | No. I. | Mean, | Mean. 
tions, | | | | | 
[ an. as |omsy a. [mmaess, | mees., tome, dims val rn eel 
11 - -| 33 28°2 | 33 30°0 | 383 28°6 | 33 85°5 | 83 28°7 | 33 24°4 | 83 27°6 | 33 28°6 | 33 28°5 
8 - =| 83 33°5 | 83 33°7 | 33 40°0 | 33 30°6 | 33 84°3 | 83 84°2 © 83 32°6 | 38 83°1 | 33 83°5 
és ] 
jm. 8. 
Assumed Mean- - + | 33 31°0 
cate a = ieee ofall ue ar 
Longitude, Karachi (deep water point) - = "66758" 7 E. 
Maskat, station in sandy bay, West - - ~- 8 22 45 
Longitude, Maskat, station in sandy bay - - 58,35 22K. 


—<—<——s 

E. I. C. Steamer Sesostris, Capt. Carless, I.N., in 1846-7, was employed in measuring 
Meridian Distances between Bombay and certain points in the Persian Gulf. His measure- 
ment of Bombay to Maskat and back again is given below. His sight station at Bombay was 
the Old Saluting Battery, 1 14” E. of Bombay Observatory. 


j i | | 
Number of Days | 


between the | Chron. I. | Wl. | Iv: | Vv. | VIL | Means. 
Observations, =| “*% * 
| ° ’ a” i el , “" ‘ “u" | ‘ ” , a“ { ° “a a“ 
7 - - - -!14 12 20] 11 42 | 13 27 13 49 | 18 22 13 27 | 14 13 16 
Se ie |e ee uefa oo] us] elas 0 jw uw 
. General Mean - -/14 13 44 
Nee 
Longitude of Bombay saluting battery - - 12 49 22 &, 
Maskat, station in sandy bay, West - - - 14 13 44 
Longitude, Maskat station - - - - 58 35 38 E, 
° ‘ “o” 


Longitude of Minorah Light House - - = : - - 66 58 14 °E. 
Mean of two-measurements by Capt. Pullen, R.N., H.M.S. Cyclops to a 
pinnacle rock on East side of Maskat Cove ; Means of six chrono- 


meters - - - - - - - - =i, Se Ono 
58 36 5 E. 
Pinnacle Rock is East of Marie’s sight station - “C - = 1-0 10) 527 
Longitude of Maskat, station in sandy bay - - 7 - =, 58 85 88 E, 
sya. PKD 
Longitude, Maskat, sandy bay station - - - 58 35 38 Sesostris, 


58 35 38 Cyclops. 
58 35 22 Mare, 


Assumed Longitude for the chart of the Persian Gulf (1860) 58 35 30 E, 


The Latitude of Maskat, station, by numerous observations, is oS 23° 37 35” N. (Marie.) 
The Longitude of the Light House on Minorah Point, Karachi, 66° 58’ 14” E., or 139 16’ 5” 
West of Madras Observatory, was supplied by Lieut. J. Tennant, Bengal Engineers, in 
charge of the Great Longitudinal Series (G.T.S.) at Karachi in 1855, ; 
Madras Observatory is assumed to be in 80° 4’ 19” East of Greenwich. 
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Memoranpum on the recent Surveying Operations in the Persian Gurr, 
in the brig Euphrates, 1857-58, and schooner Marie, 1858-60 ; with 
a brief review of the existing Charts. By Commander ConsTABLr, 
and Lieutenant Stirre of Her Majesty’s Indian Navy. 


PART I. 
{Tue instructions to the Commander of the Surveying Vessel were 
briefly comprised in the following paragraph of a Despatch, dated 24th 
June, 1857, from the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to the Government of Bombay :— 


“Tt is very important that as soon as the demands of the service will 
a 


admit of it, one of the Indian Navy vessels should be employed in 
“ making a circuit of the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of determining 


- 


correctly the latitudes and longitudes of the principal points.” 


In accordance with these instructions, certain positions round the 
Gulf have been carefully determined, at such short distances apart as 
would admit of the interjacent coast-line being completed from the 
existing charts without material error, a vessel being thereby enabled to 
shape her course from one point to another with certainty. ‘The new 
chart,* therefore, is a correct skeleton of the islands, and of the principal 
points and towns around the Gulf, with as much of the detail of coast 
line (in the vicinity of the positions fixed) correctly triangulated as the 
time admitted. The remainder of the coast line, &c., has been adapted 
from the old charts so as to complete the sheet for the use of the 
navigator. It is obvious that any error arising from this process will be 
limited to the space between the two adjacent well-determined points, 
and cannot have accumulated. 

The latitudes and longitudes have been mostly astronomically deter- 
mined. by reflecting instruments of the best class. With the exception 
of a few observations, at shoals not dry, out of sight of land, they have 
been exclusively made with the artificial horizon. 


* The Persian Gulf, General Chart, compiled by Constable and Stiffe, 1860. Two 
sheets. Scale, m = 0°08. 
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The latitudes have been determined by observations of the pole star, 
and by circum-meridional altitudes of stars, and, when the altitude was 
not too great, of the sun. Care has been taken to obviate any errors in 
the usual tables of refraction by observing stars on both sides of the 
zenith, and to compensate possible errors of construction by using at the 
most important stations three different instruments, viz., a reflecting 
cirele, and two sextants. With the exception of some minor points, the 
observations at each station have been numerous and varied. ‘The details 
of these observations (as well as of those for meridian distances) are 
given in a register, which was forwarded with the chart to Government. 

The longitudes have been determined chronometrically by means of 
seven chronometers. The observations for time were altitudes of the 
sun all taken a.M., as near the same time and under the same circum- 
stances as practicable ; and also, by the same observer, with the same 
instrument, viz., a Troughton’s reflecting circle, by which instrument 
errors arising from index error, inaccurate graduation, &c., are practically 
compensated. The greatest attention has been paid to the comparison of 
the chronometers. ‘The general system pursued has been to start from 
some well-determined rating station, take observations at several, not too 
distant, circumjacent points, and return without delay to the starting- 
point to obtain a mean rate for the interval, which was not to exceed ten 
or twelve days, the rating stations being connected with the fundamental 
positions by at least two independent measurements. 

The whole of the longitudes depend on Maskat, the longitude of which 
place has been determined from the measurements given in the memo- 


randum following the Table of Positions. The two principal points 
within the Gulf on which the longitudes of all the rating stations depend 
are, first, Basidth, which is trigonometrically connected with Kais, or 
Gais island station; secondly, Abé-shehr, with which Umm-en-Nakheilah 
is connected, also trigonometrically. 


The longitude of Basidth (and consequently also of Kais) is deter- 
mined by two independent measurements between that place and Maskat 
in 1858-60, the result agreeing with the mean of the measurements by 
Captain Carless in the years 1846-47. 

The whole of the Gulf southward of capes Nabend and Rekken 
depends entirely on Basidtih. 

The longitude of Abii-shehr depends on two good measurements made 
to Kais, giving a result also agreeing with that of Captain Carless, 
between Basidtth and Abt-shehr. 

The remainder of the Gulf, northward of Rekken and Nabend, has 
been fixed from Bi-shehr. 

To prevent any accumulation of error in the longitudes on the Arab 
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side, measurements were made between Bahrein and Halt island, and 
Bahrein and Al Bidda’ (on opposite sides of Ris Rekken), which were 
found to agree with the longitude of Bahrein deduced from Abi-shehr, 
and that of Halil island and Al Bidda’ fixed from Basidth. 

From the two principal points, Basidth and Abi-shehr, a number of 
rating stations were determined, at convenient distances, on which the 
remaining minor points depend. These were Kesm, Debay, Sir Abit 
Neir, Zirkth, Sheikh Sho’aib, and Halil for the lower half; and the 
following, which were determined from Abié-shehr and Umm-en-Nakhei- 
lah, viz., Khareg, Faii (Shat al’Arab station), Kubbr, Farsi, and Bahrein; 
the last named, as stated above, was also chronometrically connected with 
stations depending on Basidih. 

It was found possible, gradually, during the course of the chronometric 
observations between Kais, Kesm, and Limch, to connect these and the 
intermediate stations, also trigonometrically, thereby checking the obser- 
vations. Numerous minor points, and all the principal hills and land- 
marks, have been fixed trigonometrically from the astronomical positions. 

The variation of the compass, which is westerly, and has much de- 
creased since the former survey, has been everywhere carefully deter- 
mined by azimuths observed on shore with a seven-inch Everest theodolite, 
and it is given at the head of each chapter. 

No information being given on the old charts as to the heights of 
mountains, islands &c., much attention has been bestowed on their 
accurate determination, elevations being observed with the seven-inch 
theodolite, and heights above mean level of the sea; computed by the 
formula 

dh=khk.cotg: [8 + (x —0°5)C] 
where dh = difference of level of stations given and required ; 4 horizon- 
zontal distance ; § zenith distance observed : the co-efficient of refraction, 
and ¢ the included are. 

The terrestrial refraction has been assumed at 0°08 of the contained 
are. 

During the vessel’s progress from one station to another, a great many 
soundings were taken to fill up gaps, and also to test those exhibited on 
the old charts. The nature of the bottom has been everywhere noted, as 
it has been but in few instances recorded by former surveyors. It was 
not, however, considered compatible with the instructions to sail about 
solely for this purpose, or even to sound where the ship’s progress would 
have been so much delayed, by rounding to, &c., as to vitiate chrono- 


metric measurements. 


ig 
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PART IL. 


The imperfections of the existing charts, a list of which is given at 
page 250, consist both of absolute errors, which are chiefly in the longi- 
tude (with the remarkable exception of the island of N&biyé-furtr 
(Nobflure),* and of incompleteness. The latitudes are in most instances 
correct, the differences exhibited by our observations not much exceeding 
one mile, excepting, however, the island, Nabiyd-furtr alluded to above, 
which has been put down 4} miles too far north, owing apparently to 
some mistake. 

The errors in the longitude are often considerable in amount, and do 
not appear to have any general connexion with each other ; places at no 
great distance apart, differing much as regards the amount their longitude 
is in error, some being too far east, and some too far west. In instituting 
the following comparison, the longitude of Abt-shehr, being nearly 
correct with regard to the longitude at present allowed for Bombay, is 


assumed as the standard :— 
/ a 


Long. of Abti-shehr by old Chart 51 30E. 
Ditto by the late observations 50” "3: EF 


Difference Da efi 


The Persian coast without the Gulf, and as far as the towns of Kesm 
and Bandar ’Abbas are nearly correct with reference to Abii-shehr, while 
Basidth, Lingeh, and the adjacent islands are from four to six miles too 
far east. 

Cape Bostanch, only sixteen miles from Lingeh, is again nearly right. 
The islands Furtr (Polior), Kais (Guase or Kenn), and Sheikh Sho’aib 
(Shaik Shaab), are also but little in error. The coast from Nabend to 
Berdistaén and the Asses Kars, is from two to four miles too far east. 
The island of Khféreg (Karrack) is two or three miles too far west, while 
the neighbouring coast is two or three miles too far east. The mouth of 
the Basrah River is five miles too far west of Abti-shehr, while the town 
of Koweit (Quade or Grane), distant about forty miles, is not far from 
correct. 

The coast for a distance of eighty miles south of Koweit, and the three 
islets lying off it, are much in error, being too far to the westward from 
four to eight miles. At Musulimfyah (Dooat Musoolimy) the coast is 
again nearly correct, also the islands Al Kran (El Kraing) and Hergtz 


(Hargose). 


* To facilitate comparison, the names of places as spelt on the old chart are given in 
parentheses where they differ much from the now adopted names. 
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The outer islands of this group, "Arabi and Farsi (Keyn or Araby and 
Zazarine or Farsey) are too far west by two miles. 

Bahrein island, Ras Rekken, and the whole of the Gatr, or Katr, 
coast, with the islands of Deini (Daeny) and H4lél (Hawlool), aro rela- 
tively right with Abt-shehr, although Katif and Ris Tamtireh just above 
Bahrein are two miles too far east. 

A very erroncous portion now follows ; the islands called Yasate 
(Yassart) being more than three miles too far west, whilst Sir Beni Yas, 
Arzeneh, and Dalmeh, are six to seven miles too far east. At this part 
were found the greatest errors in short distances, there being seven to 
cight miles error between Deini and two islands which are in sight from it, 
viz., Arzeneh and Dalmeh, (this error corroborated by true bearings) ; and 
between Yasit and Dalmeh, distant only twenty miles, there is no less 
than ten miles of error. The rest of the islands and coast as far as Abi 
Thabi (Abothubbee) are from five to seven and nine miles too far cast. 

From Abi Thabi this easterly error decreases gradually to two or three 
miles at the Quoins, and from thence increases to five miles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maskat. 

The soundings on the Persian coast outside the Gulf, and as far as 
Wormuz, are very deficient, there being merely a line of soundings taken 
close along the shore by the surveying ship Benares, Commander Brucks, 
I.N., in 1829, while sailing along it, which conveys no idea of the great 
depth of water which is here found close in to the shore. This defect has 
been partially remedied by soundings taken by the late Commander 
Geieve, I.N., between Ris Jashk and Ris al Kah, and by some soundings 
taken during the late expedition. 

Lieutenant Grieve, in the surveying brig Palinurus, in April 1849, 
whilst in search of a shoal reported by Lieutenant Jones, I.N., comman- 
ding the Royal Tiger in 1839, did not find either that or the one known 
as Kah i Mub4rek shoal. These two shoals, the assigned position of 
which is not wideiy different, are probably one and the same, and the 
natives agree in stating that a shoal exists. Being very small it would 
require a minute examination to discover, and it is perhaps closer to the 
coast than represented. ‘The shore being very low possibly deceived 
those who merely estimated its distance from the shoal. Caution should 
at any rate be exercised in standing close into the coast between Ris 
Jashk and Ras al KGh. 

The Elphinstone, Commodore Carless, got into shoal water on the 
flat extending of Ras-as-Shir (Ras Aysheer). It was the Commodore’s 
opinion that the bank extended seven or eight miles from the coast. instead 
of two or three miles, as laid down on the chart.* But from the partial 


* Letter from Commodore Carless to Commander-in-Chief, I.N., dated 25th June 
1848. 
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examination made of it, it does not appear to extend more than three 
miles, and probably Commodore Carless was misled as to his distance off 
shore by the lowness of the coast. 

The Min4b or Minnow river, so called on the old chart, is a salt water 
creek, which ends at the place marked Custom House. There is a 
Min-ab river, a stream of fresh water running past the town, but which 
appears to be absorbed in irrigation, and not to reach the sea. 

Jeziret at Tawilah (Island of Kishm) is four miles too short on the 
chart. The chart of the strait between it and the main is not sufficiently 
accurate to enable a ship to go through without a pilot. 

The Island of Lirak is placed two miles too far east with reference to 
Kesm and Hormuz, places close to it. 

The soundings on the south coast of Jeziret at Tawilah and Lirak do 
not convey an idea of the great depth of water which is found close to 
the shore, and to the edge of the Basidth bank or flat. 

The shoal off the south-west corner of Jeziret Tumb (Great Tomb) 
surveyed by Commander Haines, I.N., in the Palinurus in 1835 has 
been inserted in the chart corrected to 1857 as a doubtful one.* 

The coast between Lingeh and Cape Bostinch was found so very in- 
correct that it was resurveyed. ‘There is four miles error in the distance, 
and the soundings are very incorrect, there being deep water close to all 
the points instead of its shoaling gradually as shown by the charts. 

There is evidently a bank to the southward of Jeziret Furtr, the 
position of which is not yet determined. On 22nd May 1822, the Ternate, 
Lieutenant Grubb, I.N., commanding, when sailing between Furtr and 


Nabiy@ Furtir, bound to Basidth, had six fathoms hard sand, Furdr 
N. 8° E. distant about two miles. ‘The Ajdaha, Lieutenant Selby, I.N., 
commanding, from Maskat to Abt-shehr, January 20th, 1855, passing to 


the southward of Furdr, distant about 14 mile, saw what appeared to be 
a shoal, with three or five fathoms on it, and altered course in consequence. 
Soundings were taken in the assigned position by the Huphrates and 
Marie in search of the bank, without finding less than forty fathoms. 
There cannot be much doubt of the existence of the bank, but it is pro- 
bably farther from Furtr than reported. 

From Cherih to ShiwG the eoast line is very incorrect, the land west 
of Bandar Basdtin projecting two miles too much. The cliffs at Ras 
Nabend are greatly exaggerated. In the general chart (corrected to 1857 
a second shoal has been inserted in Nabend bay without authority. The 
Berdistan bank appears to be nearly correctly delineated with regard to 
the adjacent land. There is a channel at high water for large boats to 
the northward of Umm-en-Nakheilah. 

The point of land called on the old chart Rohilla projects considerably 


* The Clive, sloop-of-war, struck on this shoal in 1835. 
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too much, and the coast from thence round to Ras Berkan is incorrectly 
delineated. The water off that coast up as far as Deilim is deeper than 
represented by the chart, or in other words, the soundings are laid down 
too far off shore. 

The survey across the head of the Gulf is not trustworthy. There is 
much deeper water in the Khors or channels than represented, and the 
four fathom rocky bank off the mouth of the Basrah river is not laid down. 
There is a great want of soundings off the entrance of the river, indeed 
the whole upper portion of the Gulf as far as the islet of Hergtz is almost 
unsounded, except close to the coast. 

The separate chart of the entrances to the rivers, &c., is very imperfect. 
There is no latitude or longitude of any point given, no mention of the 
time of high water, or rise and fall of tide, and the meridian line marked 
as magnetic is the true meridian, as may be seen on reference to the 
general sheet ; it is also not sufficiently extensive to be of practical use. 

Koweit harbour (Quade or Grane harbour) seems to have been carefully 
examined, but there appears to be a mistake in the channel leading to 
the inner anchorage where the native craft go. 

The coast between Koweit (Quade) and R&s al Ghar (130 miles) is 
both incorrect in direction and imperfectly examined. Being an unfre 
quented and almost unapproachable shore, it is of little importance. The 
range of hills between Rés Jilah and Rés Tandrch (Tannora) has no 
existence, there being but a few rocky hillocks. The channel inside the 
Bildan{ (Baldanha) shoals has not been examined. A good deal of ground 
remains unsurveyed between the island Al Krén and the reef Ba S’afeh 
(Boosaa Saah) it has been merely marked off as “unsafe to navigate 
without a pilot, and only in the day time with one,” about which latter 
yemark there cannot be any doubt. 

The great bay between Al Katif and Ras Rekken is only partially 
explored. It remains a question, whether or not there is a passage round 
Bahrein island for a small ship. The native reports are very conflicting, 
some asserting that there is no channel for a ship, while others say that 
there is, although intricate, and that there is in some part between 
Bahrein island and Zukhniiniych (Zucnone Is.) thirty fathoms water. 

There is a good channel inside the great shoal called Fusht al Yarem 
(Yarron) which is not shown, Lieutenant Whish, I.N., Commanding the 
Mahi, made a partial survey of it in 1860. 

The two land marks called Sugar Loaf and Table Mount are misplaced 
on the general chart, though correctly shown on the larger scale sheet. 

The coast from Ras Rekken to the islands called Lassart, and the 
channel inside the reefs have been tolerably well examined, except just 
above Khor al ’Adeid, (Core Alladied) where two surveys join. Here a 
gap has been left, in which the Marie discovered two rocky shoals by 
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striking on them. The outer edge of the line of reefs which lie off this 
shore has never been properly examined. The whole of this part of the 
sea, however, is full of shoals, and so little frequented, except by fishing 
boats, that the want of a correct survey is little felt. 

The coast from Yasit to Ab@ Thabi (Abothubbee) is fronted by 
extensive shoals, it isa low desert, seldom visited, even by Arabs. The 
sea front of the reefs has been only approximately delincated. 

From Abt Thabi to Debay the chart is very bad. The coast is very 
low, and there is an extensive shoal off Ras Hanytia (Rés Ellora) not 
shown on the chart. From Debay to the Quoins, and round as far as 
Khor Fakan (Khorefacawn), the surveys are more satisfactory, but south 
of Limeh (Lima) soundings have only been taken close to the shore. 

The chart of the Batinah (7. e. level) coast was constructed from a 
running survey, made in 1828, by Commander Brucks, LN., in the 
Discovery. As a fortnight only was devoted to the survey of ]70 iniles 
of coast it is very imperfect. The few soundings shown, are placed too 
fur from the shore. It is a deep coast, with only a narrow bank of 
soundings, which this chart would not lead one to suppose. 

The charts of the Gulf give no information regarding the tides, which 
are strong near the entrance, and are felt all over the Gulf, materially 
affeeting a ship’s course in short periods, although the effect in twenty 
hours would be compensated. As might be expected, the laws by which 
the tides are regulated are very complicated, and at present very little 
understood. 

On the general chart the whole of the coast is very indifferently reduced 
from the large scale, all the points and bays being much exaggerated, and 
the shape of the islands disregarded. The whole of the mountains are 
laid down at random, and the landmarks either omitted or incorrectly 
placed. The trees so plentifully delineated on the large scale sheet of the 
Persian coast from one end to the other do not exist. 

There is a great want of system in the outlining and mode of delinea- 
ting the shoals. There are many misspellings in the names of places on 


the charts. There is a want of discrimination also in the style of printing 


names of places, insignificant villages, as Taurie, &c., being engraved in 
large letters, while important towns, as Lingar, are inserted in the smallest 
character. 

Dated in 1860. 


List of the Cuarrs of the Perstan GuLr, from the SuRVEY made by the 
Orricrens of the InpiAn Navy, by order of the E.LC., and originally 
published by James Horssuren, Hydrographer to the .1.C., be- 
tween the Years 1826 and 1832, with Additions to 1857, by Joun 
WALKER, Geographer to the E.1LC. 


f ; Scale. Inches, 
Coast of Arabia from the Quoins to Core Abdallah, 5 sheets, 


Maughan, Guy, Brucks, Cogan, and Rogers, 1821-1825 = Gf SR 
Entrance to the Rivers at the Head of the Persian Gulf, Brucks and 

Haines, 1827 - - : - 3 Sn ie 
Coast of Persia from Ras Tuloop to Bushire, Brucks and Cogan, 

1826 - 2 ¥ ‘ ® = " Apes ail batet 


Coast of Persia from Bushire to Basadore, Brucks and Haines, 1828- d= 13:3 
Entrance to the Gulf of Persia and Coast of Arabia from Ras Go- 
berhindee to Muscat, 2 sheets. The second sheet is entitled 


Battinah or Burka Coast, Brucks and Haines, 1828 - Sie (hae 3:2 
Coast of Persia from Kooe Mubarrack to Krotchey, with Plans, 

Brucks and Haines, 1829 . = = = - d= 44 
* Gulfof Persia, General Chart, compiled from the above, in 2 sheets, 

io : : : : : - - d= 45 

Harpours, &c. 

* Muscat and Muttra, Brucks and Haines, 1828 - - - m= 80 
Coast of Arabia from Ras Goberhindee to Ras Soaote, Brucks and 

Haines, 1828 = - - - - - - m= 1:0 
Bahrein Island and Harbour, Brucks and Rogers, 1825 - - m= 05 
Anchorage off the Town of El Katif, Brucks and Rogers, 1825 - m= 05 
Grane or Quade Harbour, Guy and Brucks, 1825 - - - m= 05 
* Bushire Roads, Brucks and Cogan, 1826 - - - = m=) 2:0 
Clarence Straits, from Basadore to within 7 miles of Kishm, 2 sheets, 

Brucks and Haines, 1828 - = ~ - - m= 10 


Those marked * have been cancelled, as there are such charts now from the surveys of 
Constable and Stiffe. 


ee ee ee 
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‘ 
| 


Abadan bank 
island 
’Abbas, Bandar 
’Abdallah bank - 
— Khor - 
Abt al Muwar reef - 
Abt ’Ali, Ras - 
Abii Daid, Jebel - 
——— Ras - 
Abi Heleifeh fort - 
Abt Heil or Mumza 
Abii Kharab - 
Abit-shehr or Baé-shehr 
harbour - 
outer roads 
—- inner roads 
_ creek - | 
Abii Sir, Jeziret - 
Abt Taleh, Dihet - 
Abi Thabi - - 
Abi Thaltf village - 
Abyath, Ras al - 
*Adeid, Fusht als - 
Jebel al - 
Khor al - 
’Aeich al Holeibeh bank 


——— Miyan - 


sandy islet - 

Shehm - 
Afzan, Dihet al = - 
Aghthey, Al - 
Aient village - 
*Ain as Siyeh, Dithet 
’Ajeir fort - - 
Ajman - - 
*Ajizeh, Ras ~ 
’Akabeh, Ghubbet, and village 
Akhthar, Jebel. The “ Green 

Mountains ” of ?Omman 

’Akkaz, Al, reef - 
?Ala Malk - 
’Ali, Jebel - 
Ali, Jeziret 


Allarch, Ras al 

"Amidi, Jebel 

*Anich fort - 

*Aoheh islet - 

Arabia - = : 
Arab coast - - - 


Page 

- 102 
- 181 
123 
138 

1 


- §-28 


from Abt Thabi to Ras 


Rekken - 


from Ras Rekken 


Bubiyan island - 
Arabi islet - - 
’Arad fort - - 
Arbak town -— 
’Areif, Fusht al - 
Ariel foundered in 1820 
Arth, Ras al - 
Arzeneh island - 
’Asheirij, Ras - 
’ Ashiraj, Ras - 
Ashkhareh, Al - 
’Asli, Dihet al - 
’Aslih town - - 
Asses Ears or Bi Reyyal  - 
Aili or Danaji - - 
Awal, former name of Bahrein 
’Ayenat village 
Ayyaz, Khor - - 


Bab, Khor al 
Makhalif 
— Musendom 
Ras al - 
——. Shariteh 
Baghshet al Misad 
Bahrani island 
Bahrein harbour 
island 
Bakhin, Jebel 
Balbal, Dahet 
Bamishir, Khor 
- river 
Banak village 
Bandargah - 


-87, 88 
to 


- 109 


- 180 


- 117 
52 
102 
51, 
133 
94 
137 
110 
37 
132 
196 
32 
200 
112 
198 
201 


121 


252 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Bandargah Khor - - - 213 {| Biyaban, district - « - 143 
Bang, Kuh-i - - - 219 | Bokha village and fort - - 75 
Banyans at Sar - . - 89 | Bostaneh, Ras, and village - ~ 174 
at Maskat, and at most towns —— Jebel - - = 175 
on the coast of Arabia - - 47 | Breyim village = : - 230 
Bar, Ras al - 5 2 - 114 | Ba Abit, Ras = - - 104 
Barakah, Jebel - - - 96 | Ba Amamah bank - - - 119 
Barak village - 2 - 197 | Ba’Amran, Ras - = = 109 
Baraki village - : - 204 | Ba Athamah bank - - - 119 
Barkan, Ras Hil - 4 - 993 | Babiyan, Jeziret  - - - 139 
Khor : e - 924 | Buerdeh village - - - 230 
Barometer - - = - 5,10 | Bugmehz, Ras 2 = ek) 
Bashin, Ras - : = . 64 | Bukshasheh, Jebel - - - 88 
Bashi village < = - 204 | Bua Jezzeh flat = - - - 134 
Bavdah flat . - 29, 156, 165 Bai Misa, Jeziret - - 30, 170 
village 5 = - 163 | Bunneh island - 5 - 2294 
anchorage - a - 164 | Buoys and beacons - - - 19 
Basrah - = 3 . 93, | Burdekhin,town - » - 202 
Baskard, district  - es - 143 | Burd Halj, Ras - & = eye 
Batnch coast © 3, 53, 57, 58. | Bi-Reyyal or Asses Ears - 32, 203 
Bataneh village —- - - 200 Burr al ‘Adan - - - 126 
Bediiin Arabs 3, 36, 83, 87, 103, 105, 111, Kutr or Gatr - - - 103 
126, 132 Burrowd, Ras, point of a reef = ol 
Behbahiin, Kih —- - - 219 | BaS’afeh, Fusht - 2 - 125 
Behil point - = 3 = 159 3a-shehr or Abii-shehr ~ - 207 
Beid Khin, Bandar - : - 195 | Batini, Fusht 2 4 - 90 
Beitheh, Khor al - - - 79 | Chabdeh reach a : - 2929 
Beldt - : - 24,257”. | Chahi village = E S16 
Beled al Jedim - - - 113 Challenger bank - - = eh 
Beni Jabar, Jebel - - 39,40  Charek bay and town é - 181 
Beni Yas, Tribe of Arabs - 84,85 | Chart, general of Persian gulf - 242 
Beniyeh, Jebel - - - 133 | Charts, list of “ = - 250 
Berdistan town - - - 200 reviewed - m 245-249 
Bezm al Gherbi—- - - 91 | Chaschis reef - - - 112 
- Khor al = = - 90 | Chawachab, Ras - = eo 
—~ reef and islands - - 89 Cherdh town and bay Ye - 186 
Bida’, Al, town - - 103, 105 Clarence strait = - 150, 156 
Biddiah, Ras - - - 127 | Communication between the gulf and 
Bidia village - - - 114 India, &e. - - - 18 
Bidiyeh islet and village - - 59 | Craft, native, varieties of — - - 19 
Bildani, Ras - - - 131 | Currents - - - 10, 11 
Biliyard island - - - 92 —on coast of Batnch - 85 
Birkeh - - - 55 —on N.E. coast of Arabia - 20 
Birket Sifleh : : - 162 | 
Bis or Brisg, Jebel - - - 144. Daka village . = ee G0) 
Bisetin, Bandar - - - 189 | Dalmeh island - S =. 95 
village - - - 116 | Danaji or Aili 2 = - 200 
Bisheh, Ras al - - - 226 | Dargiwan village - - - 157 
Bishiryat islet - - - 102 | Darin village iS = Spa eye 
Bishabur, Khor - - - 89 | Darseit village “ - Pre) 
Bistan - - - - 


43 | Dasisland - % Z a! OA, 


{| 


INDEX. 


Page 


Debay - 
Deghmer~ - 
Deilim, Dihet 
town 
Deimaniyeh islands 
Deini island 
Deireh island 
Della, Ras - 
Demmim town 
Dendki or Dinaja, Bandar 
Devil’s gap - - 
Deyyer village - 
Dharén, Jebel . 
Dibal, Fusht ad - 
Dibba bay and town 
Diego Garcia island - 
Dir, Ad, village - 
Diraki village - 
Direh, suburb of Debay 
Directions Abi Thabi 
3ahrein - 
Bandar ’Abbas 
———— Basidth - 
Basrah river - 
——— between coast of Persia 
and the islets Farsi and 
Arabi - - - 
——— Bida’, Al - - 
Ba-shehr - - $2, 34, 
channel from Ras al Ghar 
to Tanireh - - 
Clarence strait - - 
— for approaching Khor al 
*Adeid - - - 
—-—— Furir shoal - - 
——— Henjam - - - 
——— Kesm - - - 
Khareg and Khargi 
———— Khoral Bezm_ - - 
Maskat - - 
——_——. Nabend bay - - 
———- passing between the reefs 
8. of Zirkuh island = - 
——-——- passing Kais island - 
——-——. proceeding to Meriton bay 
Ras Mutaf - - 
sailing from Sir Beni Yas 
into Khor al Bezm ss - 
———— Sheikh Sho’aib - - 
Diristén, bay - - - 
village = - - 


82 | 


33, 218 


91 


26,27, 49 
196 | 


253 


Page 

Doheh village = 660 
town 103, 104 
Dorakistén - - 224 
Dreng, Jebel - - 199 
Dian village - - 181 
Dubbeh reach and island - 231 
Dukhén, Jebel - 112,115 
Dalai village - - - 161 
Dunghir, Jebel - - - 141 
Durable wrecked on the Bi S’afeh 1252. 
Direh, Ad, village - - - 229 
Dustakin, Ras - - - 156 
Duweireh, Bandar - - - 139 


Eideh cove - 


Fahil island - 
Fajireh, Al - - - 
Fakdn, Khor, village - 
Fak al Aséd, “ the Lion’s Jaw ” 
Fanakheh village - ~ 
Fanetis fort - - 
Fantas, Al, date clump 
Fanis, Jebel - 
Fareijad, two islets - 
Fariheh village - 
Farsi islet - 
Faii date grove 
Fazayah island 
Fedagh, Jeziret bin 
Feilecheh, Jeziret 
Fenis village 
Fihah, Al, island 
Fillam village 
Fish, Mullet 
—— Rock Cod 
Sawfish and Sharks 

Fadar hamlet - 
Fader, Ras - - - 
Funnel Hill - 199, 219 
Furdr, Jeziret - - 29, 177 
Fusht, Al - - - - 81 
Futtay Mombarack wrecked on Seri 

island - - - 176 n. 
Fuweirat village - - - 107 


59 
86 
75 


209 


Gabr' remains n, 217 n, 220 n, 
Gaffai island - - 101 
Galaleh village - - 116 
Géra, islet - - ~ 134 
Gassar al Mitmeh, reef - - 182 
| Genao, Jebel - - ~ 147 


254 INDEX. 
Page | Page 
Gendweh village  - - - 220 | Hamar Ras al - - a BS 
Germisir - - - a 2 | Hamirén, Bandar - - - 166 
Gescir, Khor - - - 220 | Hamrah, Jeziret al - - Says) 
Ghaf, Ras a - - - 54 | Hamriyeh, Al - - - 80 
Ghéleh Kelbeh - = - 59 | Haneh village - - - 738 
Ghanam, Jeziret - - TO | Hanytra, Ras - - - 84 
Gharam cove and village - - 71 | Harafvillage. - - = cenit B 
Ghareh islands - - - 99 | Harira, Ruins of early Mohammedan 
Ghar, Ras al - - - 128 city - 5 5 an Se 
Ghéwi, Bandar al - - - 213 | Hasa, Al or Lisa - “ - 136 
Ghazireh, Ghubbet, or “ The deep Hasah, Ras - 3 s zip, 88 
inlet” - - - - 63  Hasseh hamlet - - sy rd 
Ghazlin, Khor - . - 224 | Hasein, Jil’atal = - 3 a. bt 
Gheil Shehab village - - 40 | Hatam, Ras- c ~ =) eye 
Ghordab, Ras al - - - 34 | Hathrah,Rasal = - - - 99 
Ghib’Ali, Khor - 4 - 73 | Hawar island = 3 Soto 
Ghumtheh hamlet - = ais | Hawking. Arabs fond of the sport - 53 n. 
Girnein or Karnein island - - 94 | Haze - - 4,5, 26,34, 176 7. 
Gisakin Bluff - - - 206 | Health - - - - 14 
Gonatha, Khor - - - 984 | Heat - = - - 15 
Gordbi, Khor 6 3 - 94 | Hed, Ras al, and village  - 37, 116 
Gort village - a - 190 al Hamareh - . - 133 
Grab, a peculiar ship 2 152n Hedebeh, Fusht al - A = TSR 
Grane, a misnomer - . 135, | Height of mountains : ey 
Greinain shoals - . =." £08 Heil al Ghaf, Wadi - - =e 40 
Gri village - - - - 144 Ghibbet al - - 52, 53 
Grubb’s Notch, mountain - - 166 village - 2 - - 54 
Guano = - - 130, 134 | Heiwi - - - - 40 
Gumrah, Al, bank - - - 132 | Hejah town = - - 39 
Guntir, Khor - - - 89 | Hejreh, Khoral - - - 38 
Guntiat, Ras - - - 93 | Henjamisland — - 7 29, 154 
Girdn, Khor - - - 160 sound re O - 158 
village . x - 160 | Hergaz, Jeziret - - - 180 
Gari village 2 z - 161 | Hinderabiisland - - 30, 187 
Gwaisit, Dihetal  - : - 99 | Hindiyén - - 223 n. 
| Hormuz island = - - 147 
Pe ; set | Fi vaikch village a ee ar 
Rares see! - ; oat: Hummocks He Basidih 2 i 
Hafah, Dihet - : eels) etka Phew. “yd 
Hafar canal - - - 231 urls i age > id Sakae 
Haireh, Al - 2 9 leet Husineh village - - = 18) 
Hdlat Ambaras - ” - 89 
an Namas village - 115 | Imém Husein tomb - - - 999 
——~ Dalmeh - - - 102 Zadeh tomb - 205, 209, 215 
Haile - - - 89 | Information, difficulty of obtaining 
Valileh, Bay and Ras - - 204 from Arabs - 19 
village - = - 205 | ———-—__ seanty ~— concerning 
Halj, Khor - - - 90 Bétmneh + - 58 n. 
Halal, island - - - 108 | ————— wanting concerning coast 
Hamar, Jebel - - - 181 between Ras Rekken 
——— Jeziretal - - - 93 and Al Katif- - 109 


Islands off the Arab coast, character 
of- - - - - 


Jaber fort - 
Jédi, Al, village 
Ras al - 
Jédim - 
Jaffri Khor = 
Jahreh, Dihet 
J’alan, Jebel 
Jaliyeh, Khor. Bahrein S.F. harbour 
Jaradeh shoal - - - 
Jashk, fort - - - 
Quoin hill - 
Ras - - 
Jen’adeh, Ras - 
Jeneineh island 
Jenneh, Al, islet 
Jerdmeh, Khor 
Jereid, Al, islet 
Jerzeh village 
Jezzeh village 
Jibbeh, Al, islet — - 
Jibsh, Ras - - 
Jilet al Abeid village 
Jilli’ah, Ras - = 
Jineiz, Ras al - 
Jinneh island and fort 
Jiri, Al, village — - 
‘Jissch, Bandar - 
Joasmi chief, his residence and 
dominions - : 2 
Jin, Jeziret - - - 
shoal near - 


Kabbeh village - 
Kabr an Nékhuda_ - 

Hindi, Ras - 
Kadeh cove and village 
Kahaf, Ras al - 
Kais or Gais island - 
Kal’at Haider or Ka Haider 
Kalbah cove and town 
Kaleh Leshtan - 
Kalhét, Jebel 

village 

Kanari, Ras - 
Kaneh village 
Kantab - 
Karsheh, Al 
Kéran river 
Kaseir bint Sistidn 


INDEX. 


Page 


a2 
43 
61 
231 


| Kharguh, Ras - 


| Khaseifeh islet te 


Kash, Fusht al - - 
Kassar al Bayyeh ~ - 
Kat’at ’Arifan reef - ~ 
Umm as Sahdl reef - 
Kathemeh, Diéhet - 


| Diath, cA te gt - 
| Katiwar coast - 


Kawt, Khor - - 
Keiseh, Ras, and Peak 
Kelbeh, Khor, village 
Kelléta, Bandar - 
Kems or Kimis, Jebel 
Kerriyat, Jebel - 
two villages 
Kesm town - - 
Kewa, Jebel - 
Khébireh  - - 
Khafgeh, Khor - 
Khafji, Ras al : 
Khail, Al, island 
Khaisat as Sum 
Khaleil village 
Khalij al Fars 
Khalil, Khor 


| Khali, Ras al 
| Khamir peak 


— town 


| Khén, Ras al 


town 
Kharébeh_ - “ = 
Khéreg island - - 
fort, built by the Dutch 
Khargi island - - 
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Khargitn village - 
Khasab bay and town 
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—, Ras : 
Khaweir, Al, sand hill 
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| Kheimeh, Ras al | - 


Kheiran, Ras al - 
—— Bandar 
Khizr, Al. A prophet 
Khojeh’s, quarter in Matreh 
Khor Fak4n village - 
Fusht reef - 
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—— Hasan village - 
Kelbeh village 
Khormtj, Kih - 
Khorriyeh, “ the straits” 
224 | Khubbeh, Rasal_ - 
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Khundari island 
/Khust, Al - 
Khiweir creek 

, Khor 


Khuweireh, Bandar 
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- - 23 , Longitudes how determined 
- - 230 | Liseil, Dihet 
- - 54 
= - 204 | M’admer village 
- e130) | 


Khuweiri, an Arab name for Khérgii 218 7. 


Kishkith hill - - 155 
Kogan village - - 203 
Kongin town - - 198 
Korein islet - - Sess 
Koss or S. E. wind - = 6 
Kowaser, Ras - = wr 59 
Koweit, Al - - - 135 
Kran, Jeziret al - - 130 
Krein, Jeziret al - - 130 
Kubal, Dihet - - 63 
Kuabbr islet - 134 
Kuchut islet . - 66 
Kih-i-Bang - 275319 
, Ras al - - 143 
Kumzir- : - 69 
Kinérsiyeh village - - 161 
Kung village - = vl 
Kan, Jeziret - - 69 
Kurrye, Jebel - - 143 
Kusbeh village - - 229 
Kustak village - = 145 
Kiwei village - - 158 
Laffiin, Ras - 84, 107 
Laft Kedim - - 159 
— town - . 160 
Lahrim, Jebel - 61, 68 
Lakadive islands - = 22 
Tarek island - 28, 150 
Las-hat islets - - 10) 
Lash, Khor - - - 141 
Tasein fort - - Sk! 
Lashkhareh village - - 387 
Lair village - - 203 
Qazah village - - 190 
Laz village - - - 190 

Leheymah, a period of unsettled 
weather - = - 7 
Leiliyah = - - *- 112 
Leyah reef - = - 17 
Libini - - - 80 
Limeh, Ras, island and village <a 62 
Lingeh peak - - 171 
——_— town - - 172 
Liyeh. Suburb of Shargeh - - 82 
- - 241 


Longitudes of Maskat 


| Moght bay and town 


Machisib islet 
Madeh village 
Magageh village 
Magim village 
Mahalleh island 
Mahamaliyeh islet 
Maharag island 
M’aili, Jebel 
Majeis village 
Makalla Aoubeh 
M’akil - 
Maklab - 
M’aleh, Khor 


M’allim, Bandar, village 


Mandimeh town 
Mansiri, Bandar 
Manyuhy - 
Marachibat Sadan 
Marafjain - 
Marovi, Ras 
Maraneh, Ras al 
Masagah, Khor 
Mashérib, Ras 
Mashi village 
Mashit, Ras bel 


Maskat, capital of ?Omman 


— cove 


town 
Mason shoal 
Mateireh village 


Matreh cove and town 


Mayald village 


Mayamét en tain islands 


M’ayrith, Fasht al 
Mechahi village 
Meidén ’Ali 


| Meneifeh, Jebel 


Merfa, Bandar 
Meriton bay 
Mesen village ~ 
Meshileh, marsh 
Mesn’ah village 
Methrah, Jebel 


Minab, Khor, and town 


Mishkan rocks 


fortified by the Portuguese - 457. 
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- 229 
- 101 
= 5.2 
- 64 
- 189 
- 230 
Sig BT 
115, 209 
- 69 
- .58 
= A0 
- 232 
- 72 
- 61 
- 166 
- 412 
- 88 
- 239 
~~ 122 
- 84 
- 63 
- 107 
- 161 
- 98 
- 183 
- 10% 
- 45 
- 47 
- 48 
- 142 
- 51 
51, 52 
- 198 
- 101 
- 224 
- 188 
- 225 
- 131 
ae ot 
- $2 
- 153 
204, 209 
- 57 
- 112 
- 146 
- 69 
179, 180 
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Mohammerah - 
Monsoon, N.E. - = = 


S.W. - - - 
—-—— 5.W., at entrance of gulf 


of ’?Omman - - 8, 23, 35 
Mosques in ’Omman built without 
domes or minarets 
Mubarak, Kah-i- 
Kuah-i, shoal - 
Makhi village - - 
Mukhsu, Bandar - 
Mukt’ah, Jeziret al - 
Murrir village - 
Masé, Khor 
Misalamiah island and village - 
Musendom, Bab 
— island - - - 
Mushab, Bandar - 
Ras al - 131 
Mushéir village - 116 
Mutaf, Ras - 31, 201 
Mutbakh, Ras 
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28, 143 
142 
78 

142 
131 
58 

224 
128 
66 

65 

132 


Naband village - 
Nabend, Ras, bay and town 
Nabiyi Furir, Jeziret 
Tumb, Jeziret 

Nakhilth point and town 
Nakhleh, Dihet an 
Nakhlestén - 
Nakhl Hashin 

Jebel - 
—— Taki - 
Najehan - 
Najweh reef 

al Furiar 

Namakdin - 
Nasari, Khor 
Nashi or N.E, wind 
Nathifi village - 
Navigation of the Gulf 
Nayim village - 
Neiti islet and straits 
Nesseh, Ras - 
Nuf, Ras an - 


193, 194, 


*Omman, gulf of = - 
coast of - 


—— W. coast of - 68, 75, 77, 78, 83 


20, 24 | 


Passages to and from the Gulf 
21, 22 | 


Passage, Southern - - 
4297. 
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Pearl banks 78, 87 
fishery - 16 
Peipusht village - 158 
Persia - - 1 
27. 
lto4 
14 


Persian coast - 
Gulf 
Pilots, Persian Gulf - 
—— for Arab coast, South bay of the 
Gulf = - - - 
Bi-shehr - - 
—— Basrah - - 
—— at Kesm - - 


| Piracy - - - 


Portuguese fort at Bahrein ~ 
Presents suitable to make to Arabs 
Prodactions and trade - - 
Pul point - - - - 


Quoins, the, group of rocky islets - 


Rabeijah, Ar - - - 
Rain, annual fall of - - 
Ramah Bin Jahber, notorious pirate 
Rams village 
Rashid islet - - 
Ras village - - - 
Reideim reef - - 
Rekken, Ras - 

Xennie shoal - 

Reyah, clump of date trees 
Righ, Bandar - 
Rishir, ancient fort - 

Riyam cove and village - 
Riydéz. The Wahebbi capital 
Roads - - - 
Rueis, Ar, village - 

Rug al Hiyi 5 

as Sarah - 
— Machasib - 
Zukim 

Ruf’ah hill fort 
Ri-hilleh, Khor 
Ruweis al Jebal 


Sab’a Jezdyir, “ the seven islands” 
Sabz Pushén - 
S’ad-o-S’ayed tomb 

Safandt, Jebel - 

Safaniyeh, Ras - 

Safil or Séfli, Jeziret 

Safil village - 

Saham village - 
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Saheili or S.W. wind - - 6 | Shehath, Ras - - iif 
Shariyeh, Dihet - - - 62 | Sheikh Mas’aud, Ras - = aes 
Saint Elmo’s Fire - - - 7 S’aad, Jeziret - - 210 
Sakumkum - - - - 659 Sho’aib island - 31, 189 
Salak, Ras, and village - - 155 | Shejij, Khor = 2 = 106 
Sal4li island - - - 89 | Shemal or N.W. wind - 4, 5,6 
Saleisel - - - - 118 | Shemiliyeh, As, name of a district - 58 
Salsil, Bandar - - - 157 | Shemil, Jebel = = aia? 
Salt caves - - - - 155 | Shem, Jebel, village and islet - 72 
—— hills of, on Hormuz - - 147 Khor as - - Fe fil 
—— at Jebel Taranji - -182z. | Shends town and fort - = 58 
— at Jil’et al Abeid - - 1867. Ras as - - uel 3 
mountain - - - 199 bay and village - - 173 
Salutes - - - - 19 | Sherh, Ras - - - - 89 
Saméhi, clump of date trees - 116 | Sheteit village - - - 230 
Sdm4n, boundary between the terri- | Shif, landing place - - - 210 
tories of the Deshti and Tangisténi Shijr, Ras as = = =— 40 
chiefs - - - - 204 | Shilau village - - - 198 
Samberrin shoal - - - 187 | Shira’ao island - - = ~ 95 
Samat, Ras - - - - 62 | Shir, Ras as - - - 148 
Saw4di islands - - 55 | Shisheh, Dahet, and village - 65 
Sawéd, Ras. - - - - 110 | Shitwdr island - a - 190 
Sawaémi, Ras as - : - 91 | Shiwd village - - - 192 
Seibi, Jebel - - 64,72 | Shurgi or §.E. wind - - 6 
islet and village - - 72 Shuweikh, Bandar - “ ay 
Sellah, Ras as - - - 97 Shizé village - = - 153 
Sell4meh wa Bendtha : - 66 | Sib village - 4 a ee. 
Selwah, Dthet : - Pe ile sitet - : = =) Pp 
Semid, Ras - - 68 | as Sheikh 2 s = 448 
Sendbis village - - - 124 | Sthdt town = = - 123 
Seri island - : - 30,176 | Sini, Khor : : - 229 
Seyaéh, Ras - - - = 1) Sir Aba Neir island = e| =86 
Seychelle islands - - - 23 Beni yds island - - 92 
Seyhah, Jebel - - =< a6 Sirdf, ruins of ~ - -197n, 
Seyhan village - - - 280 | Siri ’Ayenat, Jebel - : = 194 
Shdbis, Ghubbet, and village =n 04 Yefal - = 2 =~ 19d 
Shagh4b, Rasas = - - 118,298 | Sirimeh - . . - 223 
Shah Abu’l Shah - - - 228 | Sirkén, Ras - - + L” 68 
Shah Allum shoal - - 31, 108,192 | Sitrah island and village = - 229175 
Shéhin Kth - - - 193 | Sohér - - “ = 58 
Shah, Jebel - - 27, 141 Soundings - u 2 = 944 
Sh’am fort - - - = nS Springs, submarine - - - 116 
point - - . - 74 | Steamboats on the Tigris - - 282 
Sh’aibeh fort - - - 1384 | Swell - - = 4 5 
Shaihin, Arab tribe - - - 60 Subdkheh, southernmost part of the 
Sharam village - 2 se) gulf - - - = 97 
Shargeh —- 2 - - 81 | Subbeyeh, Khor — - - 137, 189 
Shariteh, Ras - - - 70 | Sudéb village e - ed: 
Shat al ’Arab - - - 9295 | Sheik, As = = Os) 
—— Ras as - - - 210 | Sulphur hills = = BR 
Shateif, Ras, cove and village - 52 | — mines - - - = 159 
Shéwari, Rasas = - - - 166 | Sultan of Maskat, hisdominions - 45 
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Sultan of Maskat, part of Persian 
coast held by him : - 140 
Sumayel, Wadi - =~ "52 
Sir town and creek - =" 89 
Saruh village - - 150 
Suwat, Ras - - - 61 
Suweik and Ruk Suweik - - 68 7. 
Survey imperfect. Persian coast at 
entrance to 
gulf - 27, 140 
—_—-——_ Batneh coast - 57 
From Abi Thabi 
to Wukrah, 88, 89, 
90, 96, 101, 102 
T'rom Ras Rek- 
ken to Ras Ta- 
nureh 109, 110, 111, 
118, 121, 123 
Ras Tanireh to 
Koweit 
Taébriver - - = 


———— es 


Tahri village and bay = 
Tamb, Ras at - - 
Tangistan fort ~ - 
Tantreh, Ras - 
Taranji, Jebel - 
Tarkan, Ras - 
Tarih village - 
Térat island - 
Taineh village 
Tawakkul islet 
Tawaleh, Khor 
Tawilah, Jeziret at - - 
Teiwi village - - 
Telegraph cables landed at Maskat 
Temperature = - 
Tenajib, Ras at - 
Tersey, village - - 
Thadneh and Ril Thadneh, villages 
Thakhireh, Khor — - - 
Thalif, Jebel - 
Thalim, Dihet 
Thebab - - 
Thunni, Jebel - 
Tibdét hamlet - - - 
Tides, general account 11 to 
— at the Quoins and near Lérek 
--——— near Cape Musendom 65, 66, 67 
——- in the southern bay of the gulf 88 
——- affected by winds = - - 214 


~——--— highest occurs iu July 2147, 


Tides in the Shat al’Arab - 
Timeh ruins - 
Toweineh, Bandar - 

Towns - - 

Trade and productions 
Tijak village . 

Tumb, Jeziret - 
Tunib, Ras - 

Turtle ~ - 

Tyin, Jebel - - 


*Ujeir fort - - 
Umm al Fiydrin, Jeziret 
al Garm, Jeziret 
——-Hasa, Ras - 
—~an Hasén island 
al Hatab island 
——~ al Hal - 
Jenna, Fusht 
————-al Khasdsif - 

—Ireimtein - 

—al Kuwein - 

— Majarib - 
~——— al MarA4dim islet 
——v~an Nakheilah islet 

—an Niml islet 
*Usban, district - 


Variation of the compass - 
— how determined 


War with the Beni Bt ’Ali, cause of 377. 
Washir bank 
Wiasteh, Khor 
Water, fresh 
Waves . 
Weather - 
Winds - - 
-——S.E. trade - 
Wrecks below Ras al Hed 
on Farsi islet 
ou Kais island 185 7. 
Wukrah town - 103 
- Jebel - - - 108 
Wirbah island - - 189 
Witeid, Jebel - 96 


Yaliyeh, Ras al 
Yamil village - 110 
Yarem, Fusht <il - 118 
Yarid, Ras - - 179 


126 n. 127 
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Yasat islands - - - 97 | Zayah hill fort - - 
Yati, ruined town - - + 114 | Zegin or Jagin, Ras - 
Yesheh village - - - 173 | Zein point - - - 
Yiti - - - - 43 | Zeinubi village - - 
Yiasfiyeh, Al, village - - 110 | Zerg, Dihet az - - 
Zimmi, clump of date trees - 

Zabdreh town - - - 110 | Zirkdh island - - 
village = - - 59 | Ziydret, Khor - - 

Zabat island - - - 96 | Zoar, Az, village - - 
Zalak village - - - 114 | Zobeir town - - 
Zarwan, Ras - - - 118 | Zukhniniyeh island - 
Zatari, Jebel az = - - - 40 | Zuwar, Ras az = - 
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